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ADDRESS OF WELCOME 


Eva L. Lawton, Chairman, Chicago Association for 
Child Study and Parent Education 


After a year’s interval we have gathered again in our 
school for parents. As always, we have come in the spirit of 
seekers after knowledge, to learn at first hand from the 
splendid group of men and women who are here to instruct 
us, that we have a better understanding of our children and 
of all children, and be wiser and more expert in their guid- 
ance. 

In these sessions, as we have always said on previous oc- 

_casions, we offer no solutions of individual problems, no for- 
mulas, no dogma. We offer stimulation to serious thought 
and study, suggested lines of action and method, and the best 
authorities obtainable to give us the benefit of their wisdom 
and experience. After each of our previous conferences we 
received a number of communications, offering criticism that 
we had permitted opinions of one kind or another to be ad- 
vanced from our platform. For that reason we wish now t, 
state that we always have and always expect to maintain an 
open forum. We have never invited to our platform any per- 
son who has not made a really vital contribution to the sci- 
ence and to the art of child-rearing. Our individual views 
may be at variance with some of the things that are said. We 
may as a group, perhaps, largely disagree with theories that 
are advanced. However, we shall never prescribe to our 
speakers what they are to say. Differences of opinion are 
stimulating to thought and keep the mind alive and sensitive. 
We make no appeal, nor have we anything to offer to the par- 
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ent who has nothing to learn and who needs never to change 
his mind. We make no claims that our children will be better 


or wiser than other children. We can only say, in all humil- ~~ 


ity, that we are making a sincere effort to bring about a bet- 
ter understanding, and therefore a wiser guidance, of child- 
hood. We feel as always, and cannot too frequently repeat, 
that in order to train the child we must first train ourselves. 
Parent education must go hand in hand with child study. 

In planning our program for this year’s conference we 
have taken the general theme of “Character Development.” 
We are all ambitious for our children, anxious that they may 
be of the world’s elect; yet we have only vague notions and 
vaguer methods of how to attain our ends. We must clarify 
our own standards and ideals, our own social attitudes, our 
thoughts about religion, before we can successfully guide 
those whose example we are and whose environment we cre- 
ate. We cannot hope to be of much service until we know 
where we ourselves stand. Let it be understood, of course, 
that even with the clarification of our own thoughts, we are 
not imposing them upon the child; but it is impossible that 
the child can entirely escape the influence of our personality. 
Let it then be an intelligent one. 

We are planning to give a picture, as comprehensive as 
we can in the short period of two and one-half days, of the 
field of character development, the various formative factors 
that enter into the child’s life and that make him what he 
eventually becomes—the contribution of the home, of the 
school, religious influences, the value of the child’s leisure 
time, potentialities expressed through his creative activities 
and cultural outlets, his physical and emotional needs, social 
attitudes, the stimulus of success, the reaction of failure, and 
his and our own standards and ideals. All of these factors 
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in the child’s life will be discussed either from the platform 
or at round-table luncheon meetings. Discussion will be 
based both on general lines of theory and on specific lines of 
method and technique. Broadly speaking, we have conceived 
here of four goals for satisfactory development of character: 
first, physical health; second, emotional balance; third, in- 
tellectual alertness and responsiveness; and fourth, a spir- 
itual viewpoint. These four goals are of such paramount 
importance that every effort must be made toward their 
achievement. The first goal, physical health, we have slight- 
ed in this conference because other agencies in whose activi- 
ties health is the dominant note have educated the public far 
better than can we as to the significance of health as the basis 
and foundation upon which to build the structure of a useful 
life. To the consideration, then, of these other three goals 
we are bending our efforts. 

This so-called “school for parents’ should be merely the 
open sesame to the parental mind. Consider that when you 
have left this Conference you have received, not a solution 
of your own problems, but just a new viewpoint from which 
to regard them. You may find that to give your child an ed- 
ucation in art or music, or to create in him a love of animals 
and the out-of-door life is more beneficial to his particular 
soul and the development of his particular character than giv- 
ing lessons in moral education. You may, on the other hand, 
find that your child will benefit immensely by moral and reli- 
gious training. Again, you may discover, if you consider your- 

-self honestly, that your own attitudes are narrow and full of 
prejudice, and that either consciously or unconsciously you 
are imparting them to your child. We cannot do much more 
than awaken you to these possibilities and these realities. 
We cannot in an annual conference synthesize these atti- 
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tudes, these theories, these viewpoints for you. We would 
not if we could. It is not for us to point out to you whose 
philosophy or whose psychology should be followed. It is for 
you to study them and evaluate them yourselves. In the 
study group this can be done satisfactorily, and many par- 
ents are availing themselves of the opportunities offered by 
them for more intensive study. Character development, then, 
as we are trying to picture it will involve the whole child on 
the physical and emotional, on the creative and intellectual, 
as well as the moral and spiritual sides. The objective of 
character training is well expressed by William Burnham, 
whom we may paraphrase as follows: “Let the child avoid 
breaks in character, breaks between his ideals and his every- 
day actions, recognize that his problems are fundamentally 
the same as everyone else’s no matter what his particular 
job may be. Let him not criticize his part in the play, but 
study it, understand it, and then play it, sick or well, rich or 
poor, with faith, with courage, and with proper grace.” 


SCIENTIFIC ATTITUDE TOWARD 
CHARACTER DEVELOPMENT 


WHAT SCIENCE OFFERS ON CHARACTER 
EDUCATION 


Mark A. May, Professor of Education, Yale University 


Character education derives benefits from many sci- 
ences. From some it profits much; from others, little. It 
would not be impossible to arrange the sciences in an order 
according to their intimacy with character education. In 
such an arrangement the social and biological sciences would 
stand high or closest, while the physical or natural sciences 
would stand more remote. 

To attempt an evaluation of the contributions of all sci- 
ences to character education would be too great a task for 
this occasion. Owing to the limitations of time and space, the 
best that can be done here is to recognize the importance for 
character education of such sciences as physiology, genetics, 
zodlogy, embryology, endocrinology, nutrition, anthropology, 
paleontology, bacteriology, and chemistry. We pay our re- 
spects to them and pass on. But even narrowing our inquiry 
down to the fields of/psychology, sociology, and kindred sci- 


ences we still find the area too great to be encompassed with- 


in the limits of this paper. Again we must select further and 
choose those aspects of psychology, sociology, and psychia- 
‘try that are most directly concerned with character. Thus a 
more exact title for this paper would be “the major contribu- 


tions to character education of certain types of psychological 


and sociological investigations.” 
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I. TECHNIQUES 
The first important contribution of science to character 
education is a set of techniques or tools of investigation that 
are adapted to its peculiar problems. Of these I shall men- 


tion but three. (1) Physiology and allied sciences have con- 


tributed certain laboratory techniques for the investigation 


fe 


of the dynamic factors of character such as the emotions, in- 
stincts, and drives. These techniques consist mainly in de- 
vices for measuring such physiological variables as blood 
pressure, respiration, glandular activity, metabolism, and 
electric phenomena,. especially electric changes in sweat 
glands. ‘These techniques are of value mainly to the trained 


,. investigator. (2) Sociology and psychiatry have contributed 


(y the case study, or case history method. This method consists 


in securing a complete picture of the individual in respect to 
both his present status and history. Its main technique is 
that of the interview, although a certain degree of clinical 
testing is employed. Its main value for character education 
is that of a scientific procedure of securing reliable informa- 
tion by interview. The scientific interview is distinguished 
from the interview of the lawyer, physician, detective, or re- 
porter by the fact that it proceeds on certain definite psycho- 
logical principles. It assumes that hidden somewhere within 
the individual there is a complete history of his character and 
personality. The trick is to secure this history. The all-im- 
portant task is to break down all inhibitions and get a com- 
plete mental release from the subject. The principles fol- 
lowed by the interviewer in securing mental release are such 
as “transference” or obtaining the confidence of the subject, 
gradual approach, avoidance of arguments, and the like. The 
method is by no means cut-and-dried. Indeed, stereotyped 
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questions of procedure must be avoided in order to adapt the 
method to individual peculiarities and idiosyncrasies. 

A complete case history contains such information as 
(1) identifying data including name, date, age, sex, place of 
birth, name of parents, etc.; (2) personal history, including 
behavior, history, emotional history, medical history, em- 


ployment history, school history, and the like; (3) social and” 


psychical environment; (4) family history; (5) present in- 
telligence; (6) present conflict and accommodations; (7) 
present likes, dislikes, desires, preferences, attitudes, etc.; 
(8) general outlook on life. This is not a complete list of the 
areas covered by a case study, but it will illustrate the com- 
plete and thorough way such studies are made. 

The case study method has the advantages of being con- 
crete and synthetic. It not only presents a cross-section of 
the status of personality at any moment, but it also gives a 

“historic or longitudinal picture. It is the most satisfactory 
method of individual diagnosis we have. Its disadvantages 
and limitations are that it lacks quantitative precision. But 
these limitations are met in the test method which we shall 
describe next.1 

The third method contributed by psychology may be des- 
ignated as the testing or statistical method. The investigator 
applies certain character tests which are designed to measure 
the status of character at any time. The results of the ma: meas- 


treme 


1 Technical “discussions of the case _ study method are given in 
the following: Mary E. Richmond, Social Diagnosis (New York: 
Russell Sage Foundation, 1917); E. S. Bogardus, The New Social 
‘Research (3566 University Ave., Los Angeles, California); M. S. 
Mink and Herman M. Adler, “Suggested Outline for History-Tak- 
ing in Cases of Behavior Disorders in Children,” Welfare Magazine 
(March, 1926); Bradley Buell, “Interviews, Interviewers, and In- 
terviewing,” The Family (May, 1925), pp. 86-90. 
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urements are treated statistically with a view to determining 
interrelation of factors, growth norms, and standards. The 
chief values of this method for character education are (1) 

G that it « enables one to measure the results of various teaching 
methods and educational procedures. In character educa- 
tion, as in general education, scientific progress may be hoped 
for in proportion to the success attained in measuring re- 

fe sults. (2) The test method also reveals causes, but in a man- 

S nner different from the case study method. By correlating 
the results of tests with such factors as economic status, 
school status, age, intelligence, membership in clubs and so- 
cial organizations, certain general causal trends may be re- 
vealed. 

While the character-testing movement is yet in its infan- 
cy and while most of the tests are still in the experimental 
stages, many of them are sufficiently developed to warrant 
description here. In 1925 Dr. Hartshorne and I counted 
about 100 objective character tests. Since that time this 
number has probably doubled. Obviously complete descrip- 
tions of all of these cannot be given. We shall select certain 
representative types describing some that are in the highest 
stages of development. 

Yor the sake of convenient treatment these tests may be 
classified under three main heads according to the aspect of 
character that they propose to test. (It should be stated, 
however, that we do not have as yet any test or battery of 
tests that will measure general characer in the way that the 
Binet tests measure general intelligence. Most character 
tests measure one phase or aspect of character.) 

First, there are tests that claim to measure the intellec- 
tual aspects of character. Such tests are usually called tests 


“of ethical discrimination, or moral knowledge tests. Three 
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series of these tests are now available for general use: Koh’s 
Ethical Discrimination Tests, published by C. H. Stoelting; 
the Y.M.C.A. Character Growth Tests, published by the 
Home Division of the Y.M.C.A., New York; the “Moral 
Knowledge Tests’? developed by the Character Education 
Inquiry at Teachers College, Columbia, which will be pub- 
lished soon. Such tests appear very much like ordinary group 
intelligence tests except that the questions or test items are 
concerned mainly with the social situations involving moral 
or semimoral issues. The situations are mainly of two sorts ;}/ 
first, those requiring information from the child; and second, } 
those requiring judgment. Samples of the information type 
are as follows: ree 

1. Ethical vocabulary.—Does the child know the mean- 
ing of such words as bravery, scoff, torture, malice, loyalty, 
infidel, perjury? The words are graded from easy to hard, 
and enough are used to sample the child’s vocabulary. 

2. Ethical recognition—lIs the child able to recognize 
an act as lying, stealing, or cheating? A list of acts is print- 
ed and the child is to indicate which it is, if either. For in- 
stance, ‘‘getting to a committee meeting late”: Is this lying, 
cheating, or stealing, or neither? Or “picking flowers in a 
public park,” or “keeping a package mailed to you by mis- 
take,” or “complimenting your friend on her new hat which 
you really think looks horrid,’ and many others. 

3. Foresight of consequences.—Can the child foresee 
the consequence of certain acts? What type of consequence 
is he most likely to foresee, individual or social, near or re- 
mote? Does he recognize the relative importance of various 
consequences? Can he foresee which consequences are more 
likely to happen? Is he sensitive to these consequences? We 
have here a complex of abilities; some of them involve knowl- 
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edge and others judgment. The C.E.I. battery contains three 
foresight tests. One aims to find out what consequences the 
child can actually foresee. This is attempted by making cer- 
tain simple statements, such as, “John was playing with his 
father’s revolver.”’ The child is asked to state all the things 
that might happen. Another aims to find out which of these 
he thinks is most likely to happen. The final test asks him to 
state which things would be most important if they were to 
happen. 

Samples of tests requizging mainly moral judgment are 
as follows: (1) The child is presented with aolieing is f problem 
situations. ee situation ie followges? « list of possible 
things that could be done. The ld is asked to check the 
right one. For example: What is the right thing to do in this 
situation—If you find that someone has passed you a coun- 
terfeit coin: (a) pass it on to someone else, (b) throw it 
away or destroy it, (c) try to find the person and give it 
back, (d) keep it as a souvenir, (e) ask an older person what 
to do with it. The test contains ten such situations covering 
a wide range of childhood experiences. (2) In another type 
of test the child is presented with several story situations 
each involving a moral dilemma. These are stories of what 
children did. The child being tested is asked to state whether 
or not in his judgment the child in the story did right or 
wrong, and if wrong, was his action excusable under the cir- 
cumstances. For example: . 

Mary went to visit a sick friend at the hospital. Mary 
noticed how pale she was, but said “My how well you look,” 
just to cheer her up. Right? . Wrong? . Ex- 
cusable? 


When Dick pointed his father’s revolver at Joe, in fun, 
Joe said, “Don’t you know better than that you 
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fool?’ Was Joe’s language: Right? 
Excusable 


. Wrong? 


These samples will indicate the general nature of such 
tests and how they are applied. These tests are designed to 
test what one might term the child’s “moral intelligence.” 
Such tests serve many ends in character education. In the 
first place the teacher or leader of any group can apply them 
and find out the standing of the members of a group with re- 
spect to each other, and when norms and standards are es- 
tablished, comparisons may also be made with other groups. 
Furthermore, the use of such tests will yield data by which 
we can determine the relations of knowledge to conduct, 
which is a major problem in character education. 

A second general class of character tests aims to meas- 


ct 
ure the e dynamic factors in character. “These factors are usu- 


yee 


‘ally designated as instincts, emotions, drives, sentiments, at- // 


titudes, interests, preferences, and the like. Here psychology 


has a wealth of suggestions and proposals, but very little 
that has reached the practical stage. Progress in this area 
has been slower than in the area of mental skills and contents 
because there is less genuine information about the dynamic 
factors. Psychological test-makers have devoted most of 
their energies to intelligence and school achievement tests. 
Only in the last eight years (roughly since 1920) have they 
entered the field of dynamic psychology. The social case 
method has turned up more information here than any other 
method. Still there are tests. We shall again resort to sam- 
pling. 

The best-known temperament tests are the Downey 
Will- -Temperament ‘tests, which aim ‘to measure certain tem- 
peramental factors such as freedom from load, fluidity of re- 
action, volitional perseverance, mainly through the medium 
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of handwriting. These tests really represent an effort to 
capitalize whatever value there may be in the traditional be- 
lief that character can be read from handwriting—putting it 
on a thoroughly scientific basis. These tests appear reliable 
enough, but it is difficult to define what it is they measure. 

A wide variety of testing techniques have been proposed 
for investigating the relative strengths of instincts and emo- 
tions. These may be roughly divided into laboratory meth- 
ods and techniques and group testing techniques. The lab- 
oratory techniques were briefly described previously. The 
other type of emotionality test is the paper and pencil test 
which is easily administered. The best known are the Pres- 
sey X-O tests, the Colgate Mental Hygiene Tests, the Wood- 
worth-Mathews Personal Data Sheet. All of these tests re- 
quire the child to answer certain questions about his daily 
life or such of his past experiences that he can remember. 
Just what-emotional factors are tested is not clear, but they 
have value even if the results are difficult to interpret. 

A host of tests has been proposed to measure all sorts of 
’ attitudes, preferences, interests, and the like. Some of the 
best ones are Watson’s Test of Fairmindedness, Shuttle- 
worth’s Personnel Assayer, Hari’s Test of Social Attitudes, 
and Bogardus’ Social Distance Test. 

These tests nearly all require the child to express an 
opinion, preference or belief concerning certain social, semi- 
moral and moral issues. Or they may seek his attitudes con- 
cerning his fellow-pupils, his teacher, or the school in gener- 
al, or the police, or any social agency or influence. He is asked 
to tell what things he thinks lead to success and what to fail- 
ure; whatisinds of persons he would prefer for associates ; or 
to express the degree of his feelings on various topics. Such 
tests may be characterized by saying that they seek the feel- 
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ing responses rather than the intellectual responses of chil- 
dren. Clearly it is as important to know what a child feels 
-and how much he feels as to know what he thinks about any 


- 


y 


social or moral situation. 

The third type of character test aims to measure actual 
conduct or ' behavior tendencies. These tests are based on the 
Major premise that by ‘taking actual samples ofa child’s 
conduct in varying situations it should be. possible finally to 
secure sufficient information to predict his conduct in situa- 
tions of which the details are known. Tests have been pro- 
posed for several types of conduct. The Character Educa- 
tion Inquiry has developed four sets of such tests. The first 
set aims to measure deception or dishonesty ; the second, co- 
operation or helpfulness; the # third, mastery or persistence; 
and the fourth, self-control. The deception or dishonesty 
tests will serve to illustrate this type of test construction. 
These tests consist of samples of the child’s conduct taken 
from many situations, such as honesty in classroom examina- 
tions, in home work, in athletic contests, and in parlor games. 
The tests themselves consist in setting up a kind of stand- 
ardized situation in which a record of the child’s honesty or 
dishonesty is secured. Such records are secured mainly by 
so arranging the situations that the child leaves behind him 
unmistakable traces of his deeds. For example, he is given 
a test in arithmetic or spelling, and is allowed to correct his 
own paper by the use of an answer sheet. A day or two later 
he takes another similar test of the same difficulty, but this 
time he is not allowed to grade his own paper. The difference 
between the score made when he graded his own paper and 
that when he did not will indicate whether or not he misused 
the answer sheet. Or he may be asked to work at a puzzle 
the solution of which is highly improbable if not impossible. 
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A quick or a perfect solution means that he cheated. These 
are but two samples of a large variety of techniques by 
which the child leaves a record of his deception. The impor- 
tant thing is that certain behavior tendencies, such as the 
tendency to deceive in certain well-defined situations, the 
tendency to co-operate or help others, or the tendency to 
stick to a difficult task may be measured by taking an ade- 
quate number of samples of them. If this is true, as it ap- 
pears to be, it constitutes one of the most important contri- 
butions of psychology to character education. 

No extended effort has been made yet to secure a test or © 
battery of tests of general character analogous to the Binet 
intelligence tests! But such is not impossible. Theoretically, 
we should be able to combine certain of these different types 


of tests into a kind of battery that will measure character as 
' a whole. When this has been accomplished we ought then to 


be able to assign a child something like a character coeffi- 
cient, or quotient, analogous to the famous intelligent quo- 
tient. But this represents a later step in the development of 
character testing. 

We have dwelt somewhat at length on scientific methods 
of character study because they are beyond doubt the most 
important contribution that science has made to this field. 
Results secured by these methods of inquiry are coming in 
fast, and within a very few years scientific knowledge per- 
taining to the building of character may increase many fold. 
Results thus far obtained point to many changes that will 
have to take place in our entire education system before the 
aims of character education can be fully realized. These 
scientific results permit of conclusions of the most tentative 
nature, which, like automobile prices, are subject to change 
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without notice. Some of the more important resuljs may be 
summed up and tentative conclusions stated. 


Il. INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCE 


That children differ widely in respect to character and 
personality is a matter of common observation and consent. 
Science attempts to define these differences more precisely 
and seeks their causes. It is commonly believed that indi- 
vidual differences are due in part to heredity and in part to 
environment, 

One of the most important questions in all character 
education is that os the polauon between Bercy and envi-” 
acter if the proper environment and proper education is pro- 
vided? Or is character education limited by heredity? If so, 
to what extent, and how? This question is not settled. The 
behaviorists claim that almost any kind of character or per- 
sonality may be developed in any child provided the proper 
training is secured. The classic utterance comes from J. B. 
Watson. “Give me,” says Watson, “a dozen healthy infants, 
well-formed, and my own special world to bring them up in, 
and I’ll guarantee to take any one at random and train him 
to become any type of specialist I might select—a doctor, 
lawyer, artist, merchant, chief, and yes, even into beggar- 
man and thief, regardless of his talents, penchants, tenden- 


. F Ten: ° . » 
cies, abilities, vocations and race of his ancestors.” Others 
4 


hold that certain very definite limits are placed on education 
by heredity, and yo no matter what is done, these honneds 


may not be. exceeded What are the facts? 
re he evidence i is of two kihds: F irst, evidence from the 


physiological, botanical, and zodlogical laboratories indicates 


2 Psychologies of 1925, p. 10. 
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that the only demonstrable heredity is that of structure. 


Such anatomical features as eye color, cephalic index, length 
of bones, color of skin, and the like are definitely inherited. 
But there is no evidence from these quarters that anything 
like tendencies or susceptibilities are inherited. The other 
type of evidence is statistically gathered in a variety of ways 
and concerning a variety of traits. The conclusions from 
such studies usually imply the inheritance of traits or trends, 
or tendencies, or susceptibilities. We shall mention here 
those bearing directly on character education. 

Consider first the facts derived from the studies of ju- 
venile delinquents. In England Cyril Burt? compared 200 
delinquents with 200 non-delinquents of the same environ- 
mental and age status with respect to ancestry. He found 
that certain hereditary defects occur more frequently among 
the families of the delinquents than among the families of 
the non-delinquents living in the same environment. He lists ~ 
four types of such defects: physical, intellectual, tempera- 
mental with pathological symptoms and temperamental with 
moral symptoms. This last group, including such things as 
sex offenses, violent temper, wandering, acquisitiveness, and 
drunkenness shows the greatest differentiation between the 
delinquent and non-delinquent groups, the ratio being 8 to 1. 
That is, the proportion of delinquent children with a family 
history of immorality is 54 per cent while the proportion of 
non-delinquents with such a history is 17 per cent. Burt al 
finds mental defects about three times as prevalent in the 
families of delinquents as in those of non-delinquents. 

Burt, however, is very careful in stating his conclusions. 
He is certain that there is no hereditary lawlessness as such; 


3 Cyril Burt, The Young Delinquent SoA York: Appleton, 
1925). 
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' neither is there any such thing as a criminal strain, or crimi- 
nal blood. But the child does appear to inherit certain funda- _ 
mental hereditary defects, either in the way of an exagger- / 
ated ‘instinct or a dwarfed instinct that predisposes him to | 
‘delinquency. 

Healy and Bronner* have reported data that are espe- 
cially significant here because they bear on the question of 
the success of preventative and curative measures. If delin- 


TABLE I 


Mates FEMALES 


Famity History 
Successes | Failures | Successes | Failures 
Percentage | Percentage| Percentage | Percentage 


Norma tere. een on oo 43 57 58 42 
Abnormal mentality........... 26 74 45 55 
Delinguenty.s.0 ee cla s,s: 36 64 52 48 
PAI COMOLSIDS ERs eamenarA ee eee ee 0' 38 62 51 49 


quency is caused mainly by hereditary defects, then one 
would expect cures or reformations to be less frequent in 
those whose families show records of crime or delinquency 
than in those that do not. The facts are worth quoting in 
full (see Table 1). This table is based on 675 cases in Chi- 
cago which we followed up after a period of from eight to 
ten years. The “successes” are cases in which no repeated 
offenses are recorded after the first treatment; the failures 
are the “repeaters.”” This group of 675, however, are dis- 
tributed in respect to success or failure as shown in Table 
II. These data reveal two interesting facts: First, the fact 
that 55 per cent are failures indicates that there is either 

4From William Healy and A. F. Bronner, Delinquents and 
Criminals: Their Making and Unmaking, Macmillan, 1926, p. 267, 
Table 41. a = ‘ 
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something wrong with the educative or curative measures, 
or about half of these young offenders are beyond repair. 
The other fact is that the successes are on the whole about 

as frequent among those coming from families in which men- 
}f tal abnormality, delinquency, or alcoholism prevail as among 
those whose family histories are normal. 

Miss Mateer® made a detailed study of 369 delinquents, 
and while she does not present statistics in the manner of the 
two studies just cited, she presents evidence supporting the 
hypothesis that delinquents are “deviates” from the normal 


TABLE II 
Males Females Totals 
SUCCESSiaict Samet 164 (39%) | 138 (54%) | 302 (45%) 


Bailuresten ee 256 (61%) | x17 (46%) | 373 (55%) 


_ in many important respects. They are highly variable and 
_ inconsistent. “They are psychopaths.” “Their family his- 
tories tell us why they are as they are.”” Thus she seems to 
hold the opinion that delinquency runs in families, even 
though its hereditary nature is unknown. 

Another type of study is that of family trees. The early 
work of Galton revealed the fact that the scientific abilities 
seem to run in families. Other studies have shown that this 
is also true of mental defect. The well-known studies of the 
Jukes, the Kallikaks, on the one hand and the Edwards and 
Adamses on the other show that either a history of crime or 
a history of well-doing may be traced in families for many 
generations. Woods’s study of the inheritance of mental and 


5 Florence Mateer, The Unstable Child (Appleton, 1924). 
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moral traits of the royal families in Europe supports this 
conclusion. 

Still more evidence has come to light in an article by 
May and Hartshorne on “Sibling Resemblance in Decep- 
tion,” published in the T'wenty-seventh Yearbook of the Na- 
tional Society for the Study of Education. Here it is shown 


that the tendency to cheat on classroom examinations runs 


in families in about the same degree as does intelligence. 
This article shows that family resemblance in deception can- 
not be wholly accounted for on any environmental hypothe- 
sis without assuming a much closer relation between gross 


_ environmental factors and deception than the facts warrant.. 
| The conclusion is that the evidence in favor of hereditary) __ 
factors in deception is about the same as it is for the inheri-| ” 

Dg) 


‘tance of intelligence quotients. 

To sum up the case, we have three lines of evidence all 
pointing in the same direction. These lines are: evidence 
from the studies of a large number of delinquents, studies of 
the family trees of notable and notorious families, and the 
results of objective tests of deception in school work. This 
evidence does not prove that delinquency or immorality or 
cheating is inherited ; it only proves that character traits run 
in families. Whether the parents transmit their good or bad 
r acters to one children through the germ ae or wheth- 


.. character is, a children are e unequal with respect 


|, to their chances of achieving desirable character. But it is 


i 


highly important to find out the extent to which this inequal- 


| ity is a matter of blood and the extent to which it is environ- 


\ 
} 


ment. ‘Tf it is mainly environment, there is more hope and 
more scope for character building. But the facts so far ob- 
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tained point to the conclusion that there may be a kind of 
_ constitutional weakness, analogous to susceptibility to dis- 
ease, which is probably not wholly acquired. This weakness 
may be popularly thought of as a kind of inability to resist 
\ temptations. As the result of his studies in delinquency, Burt 
concludes that such offenses as sex delinquency, wandering, 
violent temper, and perhaps impulsive theft are in the main 
due to the inheritance of varying degrees of strength in cer- 


tain instincts. Burt says: “I find that in nearly sixty out of 
every hundred delinquents, some instinct or other appear de- 
fectively or excessively developed, excess being far more 
common than deficiency; out of a hundred cases of non-de- 
linquents similar conditions are to be found in no more than 


twelve.’’® 


In summing up the results of their extensive 
studies in deceit Hartshorne and May conclude’ that decep- 
~ tion in school is primarily a matter of classroom association ; 
~, that next in importance as a determining factor is a kind of 
constitutional weakness as represented in lower intelligence, 
weaker resistance to suggestion, and greater emotional insta- 
“bility; that the factor third in importance is general cultural 
; and economic background; and that other factors, such as 
sex, age, and the like, are fourth in importance. 


Ill, ENVIRONMENT 


A third major contribution of psychology to character 
education is the analysis of environmental factors with a 
view to finding out which are the most potent. For the sake 
“of convenient treatment these factors may be roughly classed 
°Cyril Burt, The Young Delinquent (New York: Appleton, 
1925), pp. 405-6. 
"Studies in Deceit (Macmillan, 1928). 
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as home environment, school environment, and out-of-home- 


| and- school environment. 


A. Consider first the home. We have here two sets of 
data: those that reveal the influence of the gross home en- 
vironment and those showing the influence of the finer de- 
grees of home relations. By the gross home environment we 


mean the social, economic, and cultural level of the home. 


Instruments and techniques by which the social-economic 
and cultural levels of homes may be measured are now avail- 


| able.\ When the social, economic, and cultural levels of homes 


are determined by the use of these instruments, or by visita- 


_ tion, it is found that the most desirable characters come from 
the best homes, and the most undesirable, from the worst 


homes. There is evidence supporting the common belief that 
good homes breed good characters and that bad homes breed 


bad characters/ But what is a good home? In general it is a 
home in which the family income is sufficient to cover not 
only the bare necessities but also some of the comforts of 
life; it is a home in which there is a recognizable degree of 
culture in the way of art, music, refinement, and wholesome 
recreation; it is a home in which all personal relations are on 


_ the whole harmonious; it is a home in which a general spirit 


of democracy prevails. \\But psychologists and sociologists 


know more about bad homes than about good ones./ The 


characteristics of the homes from which many delinquents 
come are such things as poverty, overcrowding, lack of fa- 
cilities for recreation and play, unsanitary households, de- 
pendence on charity, foster parents, divorced parents, vi- 
cious parental example, defective discipline, and the like./ 
According to Burt’s data, defective discipline is more closely 
associated with delinquency than any other single home con- 
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_ dition. Next in order is vicious practice on the part of par- 
“ents; and next, defective family relations, such as a foster 
_ parent; and last of all, poverty itself. 


The Character Education Inquiry has made a rather de- 
tailed study of the relation between home conditions of pub- 
lic school children and scores on objective honesty tests. The 


_results are in agreement with these reported before. \Chil- 


dren coming from homes of a low economic and social level 
will cheat or deceive significantly more on these tests than 
children from the higher social and economic levels.’ One set 
of facts shows that children whose fathers’ occupations are 
in the class of day laborer will cheat on the average about 
5.4 times out of every ten chances, while children whose 
fathers belong to the occupational class of professional men 
will cheat on the average of about 3.0 times in ten chances,/ 
Certain children were given a test that indicates the cultural 


| level of their respective homes. The results again show that 
children from homes of culture and refinement will cheat 
much less than children from cruder home environment. 


‘In a detailed study of the homes of the forty-eight most 
honest, and the seventy-nine most dishonest, children of a 
community, the Character Education Inquiry found that the 
home relations acting as the greatest handicaps to the hon- 
esty of the child are such as dishonest parental example, 
defective parental relations, defective discipline, and pres- 
sure on school work. 

At the present time little is known concerning the rela-. 
tions of the finer home adjustments and character. \ Certain 
evidence is available showing that the very early years, or 
even months, of the child’s life are the most important for 
| his character, f At the Yale Psycho-Clinie Dr. Gessell and his 
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associates have secured evidence® that the factors that dif- 
ferentiate children in later life are already present in the 
preschool age. Studies of exceptional children and the ca- 

reers of eminent persons show that great precosity was 
_ shown very early in life. Also studies in delinquency show 
that the delinquent of today is the criminal of tomorrow. But 
the importance of earlier years compared with later years is 
not definitely established. 

Again, it is commonly supposed that an “only child” is | 
handicapped by virtue of the fact that he is an only child. | 
But recent studies® seem to show that it is the “older” or 
“oldest” child that suffers the greatest handicaps to charac- 
ter growth. Just why this is true is not clear, but several 
good guesses have been made. Again it has been pointed out 
that parental behavior, especially emotional behavior, is imi- 
tated by young children. The parent who bursts out and 
storms around the home may expect Johnnie to do likewise. 

Much remains to be done before science will be in a po- 
sition to tell parents what to do and what not to do in the 
way of handling children in the home. The psychoanalysists 
have turned up a vast amount of important information on 
the father-daughter and mother-son relationships, on the ba- 
sis of which much advice has been given. But these findings 
need further testing before general prescriptions can safely 
_be written. 

B. Consider next the school. What has science to say 

® Gessell, Lord, and Evans, “Psychological Comparison of Nur- 
sery School Children from Homes of Low and High Economic Sta~ 
tus,” Pedagogical Seminary, XXXIV (1927), 339_56, 

°F, Goodenough and A. M. Leahy, “The Effect of Certain 
Family Relationships upon the Development of Personality,” Peda- 
gogical Seminary, XXXIV (1927), 45-71. 

PROPERTY OF 
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about the influence of school life on character formation? 
What types of school experience tend to make or unmake 
character? What school situations are favorable and what 
ones are unfavorable to character development? The most 
complete body of scientific data at hand on this question is 
that reported by the Character Education Inquiry on the re- 
lation of types of school experiences to deception. The de- 
ceptive tendencies of several thousand school children have 
been measured in a variety of situations and the results of 
the tests have been correlated with various sorts of school 
experiences. The major conclusions emerging from these 


_ statistical studies are: 


¥ 


ante 


1.\Progressive school experience, or rather experiences 
that the child would be likely to have in a progressive school, 
are less likely to be associated with deceit than conventional 
school experiences, even after due allowance has been made 
for the fact that children attending progressive schools usu- 
ally come from superior homes./ 

2. School morale is definitely associated with the decep- 
tiveness of the children. In schools where the morale is high 
there is much less cheating than in schools where the morale 
is low. This is true also even after allowances have been 
made for other inequalities between the schools that were 
compared. 

3. Deception is also associated with certain types of pu- 
pil-teacher relations. Where these relations are cordiai and 

co-operative there is less deception; where these relations 
are strained and antagonistic there is more deception. 

4. But more marked is the accumulative effect of group 
influences that persist from year to year in the same group. 
Each school class as it progresses through the grades seems 


LO 4h es 


to build up a set of habits and attitudes, apparently without 
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much consciousness on the part of the individuals, which 
tends to set it apart from other groups. It is seldom that a 
teacher can break down this accumulated drive. 

5. There are no age or grade differences in deception. 
On the whole the fifth-grade children cheat about the same 
as the eighth-grade children when such factors as I.Q. and 
home background are constant. 

6. Within a given grade the retarded children tend to 


cheat more than the accelerated children. But this is mainly 


due to the fact that the retarded children are on the whole 


less intelligent than the accelerated ones. 


7. Those who get high marks in school tend to cheat 
slightly less than those who get low marks. 

8. Those who get high deportment marks cheat signifi- 
cantly less than those who get low marks. 

9. The most common motive for cheating in classroom 
tests is the desire to make a high mark on the examination. 

On the general significance of these facts for character 


- education the authors say: 


_ The child brings to school as part.of his own inner equip- 
ment three sets of interrelated factors bearing on his prac- 
tice of school honor: first, his ambition for school achieve- 
ment, no matter how aroused, how large or how. small, or 
how influenced by the school itself; second, his standards, 
code, or ideals regarding thet methods by which he shall get 
what he wants, whether by genuine achievement or by hook 
or crook; third, his responsiveness to such standards, includ- 
ing his ability to obey them, to resist temptations to ignore 
them, to keep them in mind, etc. 

In school, the child faces a complex situation many as- 
pects of which are involved in any single act of deception. 
There are the general school standards, which he becomes 
aware of through hearsay or direct statement by the au- 
thorities; the code of the classroom, which he learns in like 
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' manner; the example of the other pupils, to which by nature 
he may be more or less susceptible; the relation of the teach- 
er to the pupils, whether friendly and co-operative or hostile ; 
the personality, prestige, and statements of the examiner and 
the extent to which he allows opportunity to use deceptive 
methods; and the particular stimulus of the test itself, which, 
as we have seen, makes considerable difference in the nature 

of the deceptive act. Whether or not a child deceives on a 
test_depends, then, upon the way in which these various fac- 
tors are combined in his particular case. Some children do 
not take advantage of the opportunity to cheat under ordi- 
nary school motives. Presumably these are cases in which 
the standards brought to school or achieved in school are 
against dishonest practices and in which also there is the 
ability to adhere to such standards in the face of temptation. 
Under ordinary conditions these constitute a group by them- 
selves, but there is no reason for supposing that they would 
continue to constitute such a group if the incentives to de- 
ceive were raised. But, as was shown in the previous chap- 
ter, with the incentives left as they are, those who do yield 
to the temptation to deceive differ among themselves in the 
amount that they deceive much as they differ in any other 
physical or social fact which is caused by a great variety of 
unrelated factors.’° 


C. Consider next the out-of-home-and-school aspect of 
_ environment. Among the most important of these for char- 
_ acter are companions or associates, leisure time, recreations, 
_ and membership in social organizations such as clubs and 
_ teams. : 

Ty \The data now available amply confirm the popular be- 
lief that companions or associates are among the most im- 
portant factors in character development¢” ‘The Character 
Education Inquiry obtained higher correlations among the 
honesty scores of associates, especially if they are in the 


* Hartshorne and May, Studies in Deceit. 
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* same schoolroom, than among any other variables. When 
two boys who are friends or chums are in the same class- 
room, if one cheats the other is very likely to cheat also..In 
his elaborate study of many thousand delinquents Healy « 
came to the conclusion that companions are the most potent 
force in criminal tendencies./ When the boy drifts in with a 
bad gang the rest of the story is well known. Healy’s figures 
show that bad companions are an important factor in 62 per 
cent of his cases.** Burt’s percentages do not run as high, 
yet he classes it as a major factor. Certain studies have been 
made on the motives that lead boys to choose certain com- 
panionships. These associations are usually made in school 
or in the streets or on the playground, and are in many in- 
stances matters of chance. Yet on the other hand there is 
still evidence for believing that “birds of a feather’ tend to 
flock in the same fields. Here again it is quite likely that 
companionship alone is simply one factor in the whole chain 
of circumstances that leads to crime. 

Time and space will not permit further discussion of en- 
vironmental factors. The point of view taken by science to- 
day in regard to the relative effects of environment and he- 
redity is very well stated by Burt.!? “Accordingly, to view 
the home in isolation from the individual, to deal with envi- 
ronment as a thing apart, to picture its bad effects on an ex- 
ternal deposit that may stick awhile, but can easily be wiped 
away from the surface, becomes utterly fallacious. Some na- 

tures remain unsoiled though sunk for years in mud; others 
are porous and penetrable, and the grime works into the 

| grain. It is the personal reaction to a given situation that 

oe Healy and Bronner, op. cit., p. 179. 

% Burt, op. cit., p. 179. 
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{ V makes a mana criminal, not the situation itself‘. It is not 
~ bad surroundings alone that create delinquency, but the 
_ workings of these bad surroundings on the thoughts and feel- 
ings of a susceptible mind.” Of course, the “susceptible 
mind” itself may be a product of environment, as his facts 
seem to some. For, as he later reports (p. 583), 62 per cent of 
his cases showed an apparent cure, and in 38 per cent prog- 
ress was satisfactory. But these apparent cases were mainly 
secured by changing the child’s environment and were not 
rechecked after a longer period. No one knows what will 
happen when the delinquent gets back into his old environ- 
ment. One of the most important conclusions of Healy’s 
study of 675 cases is that only 55 per cent were successful 
after an interval of ten years. 
We have mentioned so far three major contributions of 
» psychology to character education. These are (a) methods 
of research, (b) facts concerning individual differences in 
“\ opportunity for the achievement of character, (c) facts con- 
wy cerning various environmental influences. There is still a 
fourth to be mentioned. It concerns the interrelations of 
i?’ character factors. 
" : / IV. INTERRELATIONS OF CHARACTER FACTORS 
A. Knowledge and conduct. In the first place, recent 
studies have thrown considerable light on the question of the 
relation of knowledge to conduct. This problem ‘is of pe- 
culiar importance to character education, because the answer 
to it will determine methods in the educational process. The 
literature of moral education contains many theoretical dis- 
cussions of the relative merits of the direct and the indirect 
methods of education. What place shall instruction in ethics 
or in morals and manners have in character education? In 
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certain European countries, and also in China and J apan, 
moral education is just that. What are the facts concerning 
the relation of knowledge to conduct? 

Science gives no blanket answer to this question, but 
rather splits it up into further questions and asks: What 
knowledge and what conduct? If by knowledge one means 
awareness that the conduct is right or wrong in the sense of 
approved or disapproved, then most acts of misconduct are 

~ committed with the knowledge that they are wrong, except 
in the case of very young children. Proof of this is the fact 
that in most offensives the offender attempts to deceive or 
cover his tracks. If by knowledge one means knowledge or 
moral principles, such as the Golden Rule, most offenders 
presumably know these rules. But if knowledge means fore- 
sight of the consequences of certain acts and the importance 
of these to both the offender and the offended, the case is not 
so clear. But the scanty bits of information available show 
_ that knowledge of rightness or wrongness, or of moral prin- 
| ciples violated, or of consequences involved, does not serve 
_ as a deterrent to misconduct. 

F. L. Wells*® reports that in studying the confessed sex 
offenses of 200 men graduate students there is no relation 
between early parental sex instruction and the frequency or 
duration of sex practices. It has been stated somewhere (I 
do not now recall where) that sex offenses are more common 
among medical students than among other groups of men 
students, in spite of the opportunities provided to medical 
Students for becoming acquainted with the anatomy, physi- 


13 FT, Wells, “The General Personality and Certain Features 
of the Sex Life,” Mental Hygiene, X, No. 2 (1926), 345-54. 
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// ative, indicating that children with the higher knowledge 
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ology, and hygiene of sex. Weber’* found that 139 delin- 
quent women ranked sixteen bad practices in almost iden- 
tically the same “order of badness” as university women 
ranked them. This shows that these delinquent girls have 
about the same notions concerning the relative “badness” of 
bad practices as do university women. It is interesting to 
note that most of these delinquent girls ranked “sex irregu- 
larities” as the worst of the sixteen practices, in spite of the 
fact that they themselves were sex offenders. 

Lowe and Shimberg’® compared delinquents and non-de- 
linquents with respect to scores on interpretation of fables 
in the Binet test and found no significant differences. Lentz*® 
compared the delinquent’s and non-delinquents with respect 
to average scores on the Kohs’s Ethical Discrimination Test 
and found no significant differences. 

Hartshorne and May*’ have reported a rather detailed 
study on the relations between moral knowledge as measured 
by their tests invented for this purpose and dishonesty as 

- measured objectively by certain cheating tests. Their con- 


\ oe are: (a) the correlations between total moral knowl- 


edge score and various forms of cheating are all slightly neg- 


14C, O. Weber, “Moral J udgment in Female Delinquents,” 
Journal of Applied Psychology, X, No. 1 (1926), 89-91. 

# G. M. Lowe and M. E. Shimberg, “A Critique of. the Fables 
as a Moral Judgment Test,” Journal of Applied Psychology, 1X 
(1925), 53-59. 

*°'T. F. Lentz, “An Experimental Method for the Discovery and 
Development of Tests of Character,” Teachers College Contribu- 
tions to Education No. 180, 1925. 

* Hugh Hartshorne and Mark A. May, “Testing the Knowl- 
edge of Right and Wrong,” Religious Education Association Mon- 
ograph No. 1 (July, 1927). 
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score cheat a little less; (b) the relation between the moral 
knowledge items that refer particularly to cheating and dis- 
honesty is very slight; (c) that it is impossible to pick out 
from the moral knowledge tests any combination of questions 
that will consistently distinguish the cheaters from the hon- 
est pupils. In general this study shows that the kinds of 
knowledge measured by the moral knowledge tests and the 
kinds of dishonesty measured by the cheating tests are only 
slightly related. 

Certain experimental efforts to improve conduct through 
ethical instruction have been made. The results are not con- 
sistent. Voelker’® concludes that trustworthiness of a small 
number of Boy Scouts was improved by having the Scout 
leaders emphasize the ideal of trustworthiness for a period 
of seven weeks. In co-operation with the Character Educa- 
tion Inquiry, an experiment under the general direction of 
Professor Trow, of Michigan, was conducted in which cer- 
tain groups were given instruction in honesty by using les- 
sons from the Forbush Honesty Book. The results were neg- 
ative. No improvement in honesty took place that could be 
traced to the influence of the lessons. Hartshorne and May 
have compared the dishonesty of children who attend Sunday 
school (in two American cities) with those who do not, and 


find no significant differences. They have also compared 


children who are members of other organizations having 
character education as a main objective with children of sim- 


ilar intelligence, home background, and the like who are not | 


members, and find no significant difference in their decep- 
tiveness as measured by objective tests. 
‘\ The upshot of all this is that knowledge, as taught in 


1% P> F. Voelker, “The Function of Ideals in Social Educa- 
tion,” Teachers College Contributions to Education No. 112, 1921. 
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the conventional way, does not determine conduct?-This does 
not mean that knowledge taught differently, or different 
kinds of knowledge, may not. Indeed, there are grounds for 
believing that certain kinds of knowledge taught in certain 
ways will very materially influence conduct. Hartshorne and 
May’® have shown, for instance, that group standards or 
group codes are closely related to group conduct. When they 
correlated the average moral knowledge score of groups with 
the average honesty scores or average helpfulness scores of 
the same groups they got correlations as high as .80. This 
means that when the group as a unit averages high in moral 
knowledge it will also average relatively high in conduct, 
even though the correlation between knowledge and conduct 
of its individual components is zero. This study indicates 
that when knowledge is incorporated into the unwritten code 
of the group it becomes effective. The effectiveness of it is 
doubtless due to the sanction placed by the group upon it 
which affords it a drive. This leads us to consider the rela- 
tion of the dynamic factors of character to conduct. 

B. Dynamic factors. Theoretically, knowledge never 
in itself determines conduct. It arouses or inhibits a drive 
and provides channels. Academic knowledge of ethical prin- 
ciples is related to conduct in the same way that a knowledge 
of the principles of electricity or astronomy is related to 
conduct. One way in which it may become effective is to 
arouse curiosity, or anger, or fear, or some instinctive or emo- 
tional drive. We may expect, however, to find the dynamic 
qualities more intimately related to conduct. The facts, such 
as we have, bear out this expectation. The Freudians and 

* Hugh Hartshorne and Mark A. May, “Testing the Knowl- 


edge of Right and Wrong,” sixth article, “Group Standards and 
Group Conduct,” Religious Education (May, 1927). 
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psychoanalysts have turned up a large body of facts show- 
ing that conduct, and especially misconduct, is definitely re- 
lated to certain more or less subtle and hidden emotional con- 
' stellations known as complexes. Practically all studies of 
| character made by the case study method have revealed im- 
portant emotional antecedents of conduct. These are too nu- 
merous and too detailed to be summarized here. Studies 
made by the test method employing statistical techniques 
have arrived at similar conclusions. Thus Raubenheimer, 
in studying potential delinquents,”° finds that his tests of 
social attitudes, preferences, and the like will discriminate 
_between corrigible and incorrigible children more neatly 
than any other type of test. 

Cushing and Ruch** compared fifty delinquent and fifty 
non-delinquent girls of otherwise equal status on eight types 
of tests. They show that the girls are much wider apart in 
respect to social attitudes, suggestibility, emotional instabili- 
ty, preferences of companions than they are in respect to in- 
telligence or ethical discrimination. Cady’s study”? of poten- 
tial delinquents shows similar results. Lentz** found non-de- 
linquents to be much more co-operative in bringing in pic- 
tures and other material than nea-delinquents. 

Burt, in his study of London County delinquents, to 


20 A. S. Raubenheimer, “An Experimental Study of Some Be- 
havior Traits of the Potentially Delinquent Boy,” Psychological 
Monographs No. 159, 1925. 

21H. M. Cushing and G. M. Ruch, “An Investigation of Char- 
acter Traits in Delinquent Girls,” Journal of Applied Psychology, 
XI (1927), 1-7. _ 

27, M. Cady, “The Estimate of Juvenile Incorrigibility,” 
Journal of Delinquency Monograph No. 2, 1923. 

37, I. Lentz, op. cit. 
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| which we have already often referred, lists exaggerated in- 


stinctive or emotional drives and general emotional instabili- 
ty as among the three most common major causes of delin- 
quency. He remarks in one place: “Among all the innate 
psychological characteristics of the delinquent, a marked 
emotionality is one of the most frequent, as it is one of the 
most influential.’”’** 

Wherever dynamic tests of attitudes, preferences, de- 
sires, prejudices, interests, emotional instability, or strength 
of drives have been given and the results correlated with con- 
duct, significant correlations have, in nearly all instances, 


_ been found. Thus, Tudor, in studying the lies of Vienna 


school children, comes to the conclusion that “in children’s 
lies affective tone and strong impulse dominate the situation. 
Desire, fear, impulse to prepare a surprise, all are spon- 
taneous reactions.” > 

Slaght found that children who lie are relatively more 
(a) quick and impulsive, (b) open to suggestion, (c) imagi- | 
native, (d) easily distracted than truthful children. 

Hartshorne and May found that dishonesty is correlated 
with neurotic tendencies shown by a combination of the 
Woodworth-Mathews test and other questions. The Pressy 
X-O test will differentiate certain personality types very 
neatly. It has also been found to reveal tendencies toward 
erratic types of conduct. 

In studying the motives for cheating, Hartshorne and 
May found that 82 per cent of those who admitted misuse of’ 
answer sheets said that they knew it was cheating to do so. 
Of those who confessed, 65 per cent said they did it to stand 
high in the test or because the test was too hard. Further 


* Cyril Burt, op. cit., p. 491. 
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analysis of their data showed that motives for cheating are 
exceedingly complex. They are determined by an intricate 
set of relations involving the pupil, the teacher, the school, 
the parents, the classmates, and the nature of the test itself. 
Whether a child cheats on a particular occasion depends on 
the interrelations of such factors as the school standards, 
the classroom code, the example of other pupils, the teacher’s 
relations to the pupil, and the nature of the test itself. Mo- 


_ tivation of conduct appears to vary from one situation to an- 


| other, and operates as a function of the total situation. 


Those who yield to the opportunity to deceive do not do 
so in any wholesale way, however, but in a rather specialized 
way according to the particular situation in which they are 
placed. Just what the factors are in any situation which 
tempt one child to cheat but leave another untouched it is 
very difficult to say. We have drawn attention in our preced- 
ing chapters to various aspects of the situations that are as- 
sociated with deception, such as the fact of being overage 
and at the same time dull, or the fact of belonging to a racial 
or national group that occupies a socially inferior position 
in the community, or the fact of being in a class with a 
friendly and co-operative atmosphere, where pupils have de- 
veloped a group morale that does not favor deception. Once 
cheating is admitted as a possibility, however, none of these 
things seem to be as significant as the actual test situation 
itself in determining differences among the children, for none 
of the correlations we secure with any of these factors equals, 
for the individual, the self-correlations of the tests. That is, 
if a child tends to use an answer sheet at all, he tends to use 
it again when this kind of opportunity comes around, the 
reason for doing so being presumably his feeling that he has 
to in order to get a good mark, and that there is nothing to 
prevent it. But when this same child is placed in another sit- 
uation which requires for deception that he cheat a class- 
mate rather than his teacher, or that he add on answers in- 
stead of copying them from a key, or that he take money out 
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of a puzzle box, the fact that he copied answers from the key 
has almost no bearing on the question of his honesty in these 
other situations. He may cheat with the key and be perfectly 
honest in all the rest. In other words, his deception is as 
much a function of the particular situation in which he is 
placed as it is of his own inner experience and training, his 
general ideas and ideals, his fears, ambitions, and purposes. 
All these operate, not in general, but in relation to specific 
situations which, as far as their power to stimulate deception 
goes, must be interpreted in terms of their relation to the 
abilities of the individual, and his comprehension of their sig- 
nificance both to his ambition and his standards.”° 


C. The interrelation of character factors. In addition 
to the studies on the relation of intellectual factors to con- 
duct and of dynamic factors to conduct, certain data are 
available on the relation of one form of conduct to another. 
There are at least three competing theories concerning the 
factors that determine conduct. The first is the two-factor 
theory of Spearman”® and Webb,”’ that there is in character 
a general character factor and many “specific factors. The 


‘second is the trait, or group factor theory, that character is 


a matter of unified traits, such as honesty, self-control, and 
the like. It seems to imply that if an individual possesses the 


- trait of honesty, that will make him act honestly in most sit- 


uations, and so on for other traits. The third is the doctrine 
of specificity of conduct, that all conduct is a function of the 
total situation and is highly specific. 

It is a matter of much concern to character education 
which of these is correct. If conduct is determined, even in 


*5 Hartshorne and May, Studies in Deceit. 
*C, Spearman, The Abilities of Man (Macmillan, 1927). 


*K. Webb, “Character and Intelligence,” British Journal of 
Psychology Monograph Supplement, Vol. I (1915). 
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part, by a general character factor, such as “persistence of 
motives,’ as suggested by Webb, or something like “will- 
power,’ as suggested by Spearman, then the task of charac- 
ter education is to locate this factor and seek its develop- 
ment. If character is an aggregate or even an integration of | 


traits such as honesty, loyalty, self-control, obedience, and 


} 
i 


the like, then the task of character education is to develop | 


\ 
| 


these traits by whatever method seems best. This is the con- / 


ventional theory and is the one on which most of our charac- | 
ter education is now built. But if the third theory is correct, 
namely, that conduct is in all cases specific and a function of 
the circumstances, then character education becomes a much 
more difficult task. It is most difficult mainly because we can- 
not assume transfer of training from one situation to an- 
_ other. Habits are specific, and they transfer only to situa- 
tions that have elements in common. 

The facts now available favor either the first or the 
third. The second was dealt a heavy blow by Coe,”® back in 
1912, in an article called “Virtue and the Virtues,” in which 
he showed that character is not an aggregate or even an or- 
ganization of virtues. It has since been found that even a sin- 
gle virtue has no psychological existence. Recently G. W. All- 
port”? has shown that the trait doctrine, besides being vague 
and poorly defined, is misleading. The first theory, that of 
the two-factor hypothesis, is based on a single experiment 
conducted in 1915 in England by Dr. Webb. The data were 
secured mainly by ratings, but the ratings were apparently 
very reliable. Professor Spearman, who is the chief expo- 


2G, A. Coe, “Virtue and the Virtues,” Religious Education, 
VI, 485-92. 

»G. W. Allport, “Concepts of Trait and Personality,” Psy- 
chological Bulletin, XXIV (1927), 284-93. 
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nentof this theory, admits the weakness of ratings and hopes 
to check it by more objective tests. This leaves the third 
theory, that of specificity, yet to be considered. There is now 
considerable evidence in its favor. At least a half-dozen of 
the so-called character traits have been studied with objec- 
tive tests, and in each case the results agree. The traits 
studied are suggestibility, self-assurance, speed of decision, 
confidence, deception, speed of response, and strength of re- 
sponse. Studies of suggestibility clearly show that there is 
no such thing as a unified trait of suggestibility. Whether an 
individual is suggestible or not depends on the nature of the 
stimulus, the way it is given, the prestige of the examiner, 
and other factors. The same is true of speed of decision. A 
person may be speedy in making some decisions and slow in 
others. He may be fast or slow in making the same kind of a 
decision, depending on the circumstances. The same is true 
of the speed on almost any kind of responses. The method 
of investigating these traits is that of securing from one indi- 
vidual many samples of the trait in question, such as his sug- 
gestibility, or deceptiveness, or self-assurance, getting each 
sample under somewhat different circumstances and using a 
variety of test methods. The results when intercorrelated in- 
variably show low correlations between samples of the same 
trait. For example, Miss M. F. Baxter®® secured speed re- 
sponses to some twelve or thirteen laboratory tests on a 
group of college students. The intercorrelations of these 
tests average nearly zero. The same is true of ten tests meas- 
uring the strength of reactions. If some persons were con- 
sistently speedy in all things, and others consistently slow, 

*°M. F. Baxter, “An Experimental Study of the Differentia- 


tion of Temperaments on a Basis of Rate and Strength,” American 
Journal of Psychology, XXXIX (1927), 59-96. 
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the correlations would run high. Hartshorne and May*? se- 
cured equally striking results with their honesty tests. They 
find consistently low correlations between different kinds of 
dishonesty. For example, the correlations between lying, 
stealing, and cheating all run so low that it would be quite im- 
possible to predict one from the other. Furthermore, they 
find that even among different forms of cheating the correla- 
tions are so low that it is quite impossible to predict any rea- 
sonable degree of accuracy whether a pupil will cheat in 
doing a puzzle by knowing whether he cheated in arithmetic. 
And still further, if the situation is kept the same on two dif- 
_ ferent occasions the correlations run fairly high, but as the 
situations become less and less alike the correlations get lower 
and lower. These investigators have presented considerable | 
evidence that shows how much more dependent honesty is on 
the situations in which the child is placed than on anything 
like a unified trait of honesty. Indeed, their results show 
that there is no such thing as a unified trait of honesty. i 
/ The major implication of these contributions of science 
iis that character can be taught. We may now inquire by what | 
means. Here we have an abundance of theory and a scarcity 
of facts. Of course there are the facts of educational psy- 
chology, but these concern mainly the acquiring of skills. Ed- 
ucational psychology is short on scientific knowledge con-/ 
cerning the achievement of conduct, preference, por 
desires, and the dynamic qualities. The most far-reachin 
facts concerning the education of the emotions and attitudes 
are those revealed in the studies of conditioned reflexes. The 
extent of these facts is too great even to permit of a summary 
here. It is enough to say that the principle of conditioned 


3 Op. cit. 
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response, recognized by John Locke, has been brought under 
experimental control with the result that some psychologists 
believe they have in it the key to the process of educating the 
emotions. The principle is only this: That if stimulus A, say, 
the sight of a piece of meat, is naturally followed by response 
B, say the flow of saliva, then if stimulus C, say the ringing 
of a bell, is applied along with A, then by and by C alone will 
be followed by B, the flow of the saliva. Now this sort of 
thing seems to account for many of our fears, attitudes, 
prejudices, preferences, and the like. A child by original 
nature may fear responses to a loud noise. If he is shown a 
rabbit and a loud noise is made at the same time, by and by 
he will show the same fear response to the rabbit alone, even 
when there is no noise. To generalize this we may say thatif 
a situation is associated with one that naturally arouses fear, 
the associated stimulus will in itself sooner or later become 


_effective.. Thus we see how many of our hates, aversions, cr 


/ loves and prejudices come about. 


Equally important for character education is the reverse 
process of reconditioning. Suppose the child fears dogs. The 
assumption is that this is a conditioned response, for we 
know that children do not inherit the fear of dogs. It has 
been found by experiment that such conditioned responses 
may be reconditioned so that the fear object is no longer ef- 
fective. There are several ways of doing this. One is verbal 
explanation; another is disuse, hoping the child will forget; 
another is the opposite, or frequency use, hoping the child 
will become so familiar with dogs that the fear will wear off. 
But the one that seems to work best, but is at the same time 
the most dangerous, is to associate the fear stimulus. with 
such objects or situations to which the child makes favorable 
responses. It is believed by some that any emotional re- 
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sponse to any situation may be reconditioned or changed by 
_a skilful manipulation of the situations. Hence all that 
_ stands between us and a sure-fire method of producing any 
desired attitude or preference or emotional response is a 
| knowledge of how to manipulate the situation. While the 
principle of conditioned response is firmly established in ani- 
mal psychology, the facts on human subjects are none too 
abundant. The only studies we have on emotional condi- 
tioning and reconditioning are those of J. B. Watson and 
Mrs. M. C. Jones. Many more such laboratory experiments 
should be made before we are sure of our ground. Practically 
nothing is known of how to manipulate a situation so as to 
recondition, or rather de-condition, a response. Yet we feel 
that character education has here a very important lead. 

Let us inquire now whether science has anything to offer 
in the way of practical suggestions to the parent, teacher, or 
social worker, or anyone whois actually engaged in the busi- 
ness of character education. Science, of course, never gives 
advice; but it does something else equally dangerous, name- 
ly, deduces corollaries. Some of these corollaries are as fol- 
lows: 


{ To parents: 
~~" 1. The oldest or older child is more likely to develop 
) character defects than the younger children. 
| & 2. Parental discord and parental indulgence in ques- | 
aenable practices are closely related to delinquency in chil- [ 
| dren. 
| ‘* 3. Defective home discipline, either too stern or too lax, 
\tells in the characters of the children. 
‘| -|. 4\The child’s chums, playmates, and friends have an 
_ important, though unmeasured, influence on his ideal} atti- 


tudes, and conduct. 
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laggy Be \Habits and attitudes established before the age of 
five are believed, though not proved, to remain relatively per- 
manent and serve as the foundations of character/ 


w at 


|. To teachers and principals: 
6. The relations of the teacher and the principal to the 
child should be at all times friendly and co-operative. It 
should be more that of a salesman to the customer, and dif- 
ferent from that of the master to the slave. 

7, The child’s conduct in school and his attitude toward 
the school, is, in a large measure at least, dependent on the 
general morale of the school and of the special group to 
which he belongs. The unwritten code is very potent; it may 

_ be either a code of honor or dishonor. 

\g. Character education will not result from a course in 
morals and manners added on to the curriculum, nor from 
the daily reading of ten verses of scripture. When it comes 
it will involve a radical and fundamental reorganization, not 
only of the curriculum, but of the entire range of school ac- 
tivities, both curricular and extra-curricular’ 


To whom it may concern: 


9. Conduct is more directly related to motives, attitudes, 
ewtiions , desires, and the like than it is to knowledge or ethi- 
' eal discrimination. 
~ 10. Conduct appears to be determined more by the na- 
ture of the situation and its attending circumstances than by 
the possession of a trait or faculty. 
® 11. Ifa child is caught stealing, lying, or cheating, that 
single act in and of itself is not an index to his character. 
In perspective it appears that science raises more ques- 
tions than it answers. This is usually the case, especially in 
psychology, where nothing is fixed or settled. One is re- 
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minded of James’s famous definition of a psychologist as one 
who disagrees with other psychologists. But disagreement 
provokes research, and research reveals facts. What charac- 
ter education needs most is a firm scientific foundation. This 
foundation is rapidly being laid. The cornerstone of scien- 
tific method has already been put down. The bricks are the 
facts, and the mortar, the hypotheses or theories that hold 
them together. 

Character education is just now in grave danger of get- 
ting ahead of science. A sound and scientific character edu- 
cation is sure to come, but it will not come suddenly. Great 
educational changes are the results of years of careful study 
and laborious research. So it will be with character educa- 
tion. 


CHARACTER EDUCATION SEEN IN 
PERSPECTIVE 


Edwin D. Starbuck, Director, Institute of Character 
Research, University of Iowa 


The meetings of this convention, centering their inter- 
ests in the problems of character training, are part of a na- 
tional and international movement. There is hardly a pro- 
gram of a serious nature during these years that does not face 
the question. Signs of its international import are found in 
organizations like the World Federation of National Educa- 
tional Associations that has recently held its third success- 
ful meeting, attended by representatives from half a hun- 
dred different nations, and the International Congress of 
Moral Education that is now looking toward its third (1930) 
meeting in Paris in conjunction with a committee of the 
League of Nations. The impulse is world-wide, profoundly 
serious, clear-headed, and purposeful. 

We have to confess that the world at the present time is 
a welter of different ideas and ideals of the methods and 
principles of character training. It is difficult to account 
for the beliefs and attitudes in this respect without viewing 
the situation somewhat in historical perspective. Humanity 
has been lumbering and blundering, during the centuries of 
so-called “civilization,” through at least four distinct steps 
or stages in its attitude toward children: the instinctive or 
conventional, the adult-centered, the child-centered, and the 
race-centered. 

The first, the instinctive or conventional attitude, still 
bulks large. It smacks of primitive woods and waters. Mat-. 
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ing is natural to man. It says, let’s do it. It is pleasant; let’s 
enjoy it. Its fruitage, a bunch of children, is taken for grant- 
ed. They are comely and sportive, and are enjoyed and even 
loved. If too many or of the wrong kind, they can be neg- 
lected or thrown into some convenient river, or exposed on a 
hillside, or left on a doorstep, or tossed into the lap of so- 
ciety. It is always a neat and difficult problem to control the 
relation between the instinctively produced crop of children 
who are biological accidents and the socially useful supply of 
human beings. Birth control tries its hand. 

Youngsters are sometimes found to be profitable. Child 
labor considers them so. Child labor tries to make the most 
of children. There are the selfish among the birth-controllers 
who want to make the least of them. 

The second stage, that of adult-centeredness, is a prod- 
uct of the beginnings of organized life. Society became dif- 
ferentiated and stratified and mechanized. Men found jobs 
and vocations. Competition set in. They strove. They con- 
tended for fame, prestige, opportunity, and fortune. Chil- 
dren were lost in the scuffle. But they are here and must be 
controlled. The right “moral’’ attitude toward the buoyant 
and troublesome creatures! The grown-ups found two ways 
out: repression and didacticism. 

Repression of the irrepressible! Harness their tongues: 
“Children should be seen, not heard.” Require from them 
“implicit obedience.”’ Force them, if they are recalcitrant: 
“Spare the rod and spoil the child.” Find teachers for them 
who are first of all good disciplinarians. When human 
strength and wit fail, call down authority from on high: 
“Children obey your parents in the Lord.” Let the little 
brats know that they are conceived in sin and are by nature 
of the Evil One. Have them shudder from fear of the flame 
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that is not quenched. I was reading the other day from a 
very ancient Egyptian document of more than six thousand 
years ago the Instruction of Ptah-hotep, the extreme unction 
of the father that the son should be abjectly receptive and 
implicitly obedient. 

A splendid thing is the obedience of an obedient son; he 
cometh in and listeneth obediently. 

Obedience is better than all things that are; it maketh 
good will. 

How good it is that a son should take that from his fath- 
er by which he hath reached old age (obedience). 

It is the obedient man that obeyeth what is said; he that 
loveth to obey, the same shall carry out commands. 

That which is desired by the God is obedience; disobe- 
dience is abhorred of the God. 


How ancient! how modern! how perpetual! The race has 
forced its will arbitrarily upon children as long as it could 
get away with it. Now the children have learned to read. 
They mingle. They travel. They have learned to conven- 
tionalize their reactions. The ‘youth movement” is on in 
China, Germany, and all about the earth. We have on our 
hands what has been designated as the “unspanked genera- 
tion,” and, one might add, the unspankable. The younger 
stratum of society looks with some irony and forbearance at 
the elders who would do it to them still if they knew how. 
To repression was superadded the unction of didacti- 
cism. The club of obedience was supplemented by the rod of 
duty and the medicine of the virtues. The virtues are beau- 
tiful. They are the flowers and fruits of human culture. 
They are the symbols of the highly abstracted moral wisdom 
of cultivated adults. They are the enemies of ethical value. 
Our sin has been to force these essences, the virtues, down 
the unwilling throats of our youngsters until they gulp. Our 
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offenses have been grievous and are terribly persistent. There 
are persons and organizations about America bent upon the 
administration of the virtues to our children—a week at a 
time, a month at a time. Some children choke; others are 
amused; a few rebel; the “average child” receives the unc- 
tion gracefully, not wishing to offend, but his heart is uncon- 
vinced. The moral life is something too suble to be treated 
so. The good life is the forceful, the beautiful life. Out of 
the heart are, for the most part, its essences. 

Historically, the methods of repression and didacticism 
have reigned supreme. They are now losing out all along the 
line. There is hardly a trained psychologist to be found any- 
where who stands as sponsor for such methods. No one who 
has escaped his didactic house with its shop-made devices 
and knows and loves children would do it. 

The signs are all about us that the world has been enter- 
ing a new period, the third stage, as we have called it, that 
of a child-centered attitude. The schooling of children is 
coming to be the chief cultural business of humanity. It is 
the age of the child. He is coming into his own. As the 
weight has been removed there have been two predominant 
attitudes: that of irresponsibility and freedom on the part 
of the child, and that of respect and consideration on the part 
of adults. The first is a natural reaction against ancient 
wrongs. Its marks are found in Rousseau’s education ac- 
cording to nature and in the Youth movement of Germany. 
The attitude of love and respect has had its millions of 
sources in the hearts of parents who have felt intimations of 
something unspeakable and wonderful in babyhood. This at- 
titude has been symbolized in the theme of the Madonna and 
Child in India and Europe. Gentle souls like St. Anthony 
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and St. Francis, like Wordsworth and Tolstoi, have hinted, 
in verse and prose, the beauty of childhood. 

More promising still is the entrance of humanity into a 
fourth epoch, that of a race-centered attitude toward child- 
hood. The full flame of insight came upon us with the work 
of John Fiske, who has taught us the central place in the ev- 
olution of the race of helpless childhood and the long period 
of infancy. Nature has been working at the problem through 
millions of years and has discovered that there is little possi- 
bility of great development apart from conserving ancient 
goods in developing childhood. 

Progress involves plasticity. Grown-ups do not change. 
Their minds, like their bodies, are fixed and fatal. Scrap 
them, then, like outworn and outgrown machines. Bring on 
fresh, unspoiled units, full of boundless possibilities. Trans- 
fer parental love into a passion for race progress. Let the 
parent, now having been changed into.a conserver of human- 
ity and having done his or her best, lapse from the scene, 
tasting death, which is the price we have had to pay for 
progress. The will of nature became her deed. Like magic 
there is born out of the womb of nature every few years a 
fresh generation of children—beautiful, sweet, and wistful 
—the conservers of a long past, the sunshine and joy of the 
present, and the possibility of every future. Finer souls long 
ago felt out the meaning of it all; now we see it clearly. Je- 
sus of Nazareth seemed to love children dearly and to prefer 
them to the elders. They were the symbols of all perfection, 
“the Kingdom of Heaven,” he phrased it in his picturesque 
language. For eighteen centuries and more people thought 
him a poet speaking only in figures of speech. Now his ut- 
terance is known to be the statement in prose of the simple 
truth. 
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Now we are coming into a new age of man in which 
every right-minded person can see that the only jobs on this 
planet pertinent to cultivated humanity are the reproduction 
of healthy offspring, the rearing of happy buoyant young- 
sters, the pointing of the progress of the race through shap- 
ing the ideals of the rising generation, and, having done its 
best, to achieve a graceful and cheerful death. 

It is not our purpose today to evaluate the correctness 
of these four attitudes toward childhood, but only to see 
them in right perspective. In judging them there are a few 
principles that will help. The first is that of the multiplicity 
of goods. Just as there is no act that draws from a single 
source, there is probably no law of conduct that is 100 per 
cent singly true as a principle of behavior. Like chemical 
compounds they blend. Each is true within its own right and 
with respect to its particular application. 

It is true, however, that these represent historically dif- 
ferent modes of behavior. It is likewise the law that ancient 
truth tends to become present error. The older methods of 
undisciplined instinct and of repression, while good within 
limits, tend to create the mischief of the moral upbringing of 
children of the present generation. Primitive half-truths die 
hard. It is for each parent and each teacher to take stock 
and feel out the richer, riper wisdom for each child and for 
every situation. 

May I be the interpreter for just a few moments of the 
lines along which we seem now to be tending? I should say, 
for luck and for short, that there are three of these that con- 
cern us in this matter of moral training. First, to bring about 
initiative, free self-expression, and creativeness in our chil- 
dren; second, to socialize them; and third, to idealize them, 
that is, to make them responsive in a spirit of admiration and 
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perhaps reverence to the more-than-personal and more-than- 
factual beauty or truth of reality that constitutes the life and 
being of the world. The corresponding sins that we have 
been committing are, instead of self-expression, repression ; 
instead of socialization, self-centeredness ; and the insulation 
of life from life instead of integration of life into life; and 
finally, such intense practicality and factuality that our 
youngsters became cluttered minds instead of emancipated 
souls with their tastes recentered in a world of ideal values. 
It were better to speak, not in general terms, but specif- 
ically. I was a guest the other day in an attractive home in 
this mid-America. The family circle were three in number: 
a two and one-half year old tot and proud and happy par- 
ents. The little one was in every way a person. She was 
treated with courtesy and observed in turn such proprieties 
as made an orderly group. There was no obedience. There 
was something infinitely sweeter and better—fellowship. At 
the beginning of the meal the little one observed, perhaps not 
with understanding, but certainly with consideration, the 
moments of silence before the supposedly chief business of 
the occasion began. As I was reclining on a couch, at the sug- . 
gestion of the considerate host and hostess, for rest between 
lectures, I could see and hear the work and play as the moth- 
er and daughter cleared away the dinner dishes. They were 
having ever so good a time. The babe was privileged to carry 
dish after dish while standing on tiptoe, breathing deep with 
pride and satisfaction. The dishes were put in place one after 
another, A ripple of nice conversation was always going on, 
frequently punctuated by bits of merriment. A young life 
was coming into its own, and life was being knit into life. 
Schools are coming into the same temper. I visited one 
of them the other day out north of Chicago at the request of 
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proud members of the parent-teacher association. In the 
third grade there were no desks, but four nice big round ta- 
bles. There were no desks anywhere in the entire school. At 
one table a dozen children weré seated or not, as they chose, 
heads together, working, whispering away at some fascinat- ° 
ing project. At each of the four tables, in larger or smaller 
groups, children were eagerly engaged in some interesting 
occupation. Over there, with a chair pulled up before a real 
fireplace, warmed with real fire, a lad had drawn from a real 
bookshelf a book appropriate to his taste and need, and there 
he sat with one foot thrown across a knee, absorbed in his 
task. 

In the fifth grade they were working at the Westward 
Ho project. They were resuscitating and revitalizing, for an 
hour or so each day through many weeks, the old prairie 
schooner. All down one side of the room ran a long canvas 
filled with a prairie landscape and a road winding down from 
among the hills. One covered wagon was coming down the 
slope attended by horses, some cows, a foot passenger or two, 
and all the appurtenances of those exciting times. Farther 
on a family had pitched its camp for the night. These chil- 
dren were digging out and learning to sing the songs and 
perform some of the occupations of those days so full of ad- 
venture and poetry. 

Everything in this entire school was patterned, not after 
a factory or an army camp, but a system in which all were 
partners, after the manner, let us say, of a right home where 
the teacher takes the place of a kind mother or a grown-up 
sister. All of the youngsters were on their own feet men- 
tally and socially. Life was being fused into life. 

In this school the third most important of all things also 
was happening. The songs and poetry were not notes and 
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words, but symbols of beauty. The facts and principles 
studied were vibrant with meanings which moved in turn in 
the direction of principles and laws which are the expression 
of a universe of truth. The history, the reading, the biog- 
raphy pictured lives actuated by a sense of some worth or 
value infinitely significant as compared with the concrete 
personal existence. 

I was reading awhile ago Mark Twain’s observations 
about Lincoln and Washington. He said there was never a 
great soul that came into the world that did not follow his 
“Tt.” That was before our modern, less dignified “it” came 
into existence. His statement is probably true. The lad 
Louis Pasteur wrote one day to his father, “I pray every day 
that I may make some discovery that will be of use to hu- 
manity.” Such a prayer is a wish, and is answered, if in no 
other way, through the act of uttering it. And so has Louis 
Pasteur proved a blessing to every human being through his 
simplicity and receptivity of mind in the presence of a higher 
wisdom that was pressing in upon his mind and heart. 

We are in the period now of a glorified paganism. Our 
youngsters are losing their old moorings religiously. There 
will be no back-turning. I am of the conviction that the chil- 
dren of the present generation have finer intimations that are 
going to make some of our old religiosity look like supersti- 
tion. They are surely as fine in spirit and earnest of heart as 
we in our generation. I have seen many signs that the con- 
servation of the higher spiritual values are going to swing in 
the direction of the public school and will become progres- 
sively, in some measure at least, the function of the teachers 
who experience in their buoyant lives the richness of the 
oversoul, and who feel a hush and silence in the presence of 
the great and beautiful things of life. I would lay upon our 
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hearts the need of conserving and deepening all of these 
higher values now in this time of rapid transition until we 
have accomplished most richly this third and most important 
aspect of character. 

_ The present decade marks the beginning of still another 
era of this race-centered age, with a promise of increments 
in race progress in comparison with which the past centuries 
will seem like blundering and stumbling. This new time is 
characterized by the application of thoughtful, even the most 
rigorous scientific, methods to the study of character, what it 
is and how it develops. Students of children’s impulses 
and desires have been uncovering deeper-lying strains and 
streams of personality of whose existence we were awhile 
ago ignorant, just as geologists have discovered hidden strata 
of the earth’s crust. Some of the constituent elements of 
character are being analyzed out with a precision compara- 
ble with that employed by the botanist in describing plant 
mechanisms. As the horticulturist has learned to understand 
plant structure and to sympathize from the inside with plant 
needs and hungers until we have better fruits of field and 
garden, we are approaching the day of producing better and 
richer personalities. The wheel has been known for number- 
less centuries. It mostly just turned upon itself. Given some 
knowledge of the principles of the wheel and of the laws of 
mechanics, it has, like a flash, been harnessed to do the work 
of the world and used to conquer time and space. It takes no 
prophet to know that if only our hearts are strong and faith- 
’ ful we are about to enter upon an age of happier childhood 
and finer humanity because of the heartful and scientific in- 
sight into childhood that leads us to wisdom. 


INTRODUCTION 
Flora J. Cooke, Principal, Francis W. Parker School 


The chairman of this meeting is much in the position of 
the dog’s tail being asked to wag the dog. If it is a wise tail 
it will remember that its chief duty is to add to the cheerful- 
ness, yet be as inconspicuous as possible. 

I was asked to make very clear to you the unity which 
exists in the idea behind this program, but since I have not 
read the papers which are to be presented, I must leave this 
matter to the speakers, with only a word concerning the idea 
which was in the minds of the thoughtful makers of the pro- 
gram. 

They intended this afternoon to have considered the 
character education of the child as a whole, both from the 
standpoint of principle in dealing with the universal child, 
who is like all others of his species in that he obeys the same 
laws of growth, physical, mental and spiritual, and that of 
the individual child, so intriguingly and uniquely different 
from all others. 

As I understand it, we are to have presented and evalu- 
ated the various kinds of forces within and without the child 
which make for his satisfactory character education. In this 
connection one thinks immediately of the home and of all the 
features and factors there which are focused upon the child’s 
character development. In other meetings of this conference 
the intelligent, understanding attitude expected of modern 
parents in the education of children is emphasized from 
many angles. But character training is recognized today as 
a chief responsibility of the school also. Considering all the 
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time and opportunity which it controls—six or more of the 
waking hours of the day, ten months of the year for many 
years—it must be realized that for weal or for woe school 
education registers in the development of those tastes, in- 
terests, habits, attitudes, and ideals which intrinsically affect 
character, as well as in knowledge and skill and scholastic 
attainment. 

We have listened to the consideration of the ‘“Whole- 
some School Life” from Mr. Morrison’s point of view (pp. 
60 ff.). We wish there were time for discussion and ques- 
tions, but there is not. The next number on the program is 
an example of a school community project which widens the 
scope of children’s educative activities beyond the school 
walls. I shall take about two minutes to give a setting for the 
film which is to be presented, and after that we will turn our 
chairs so that we may better see the screen. 

The film is of the “Christmas Toy Shop” in the Francis 
W. Parker School. It is the annual community project in 
which 450 children, 60 teachers, and many parents work to 
accomplish something which seems to all the workers to be 
worth while. It supplies more than 3,000 Chicago children 
who would not otherwise have Christmas gifts with some- 
thing which seems to us to be appropriate—something care- 
fully selected for each child on the list, considering his age, 
sex, and conditions—which we think may appeal to him and 
give him Christmas joy. The school co-operates with thirty- 
four institutions and with thirty families suggested by au- 
thorized relief and philanthropic agencies, so that there is no 
duplication, and these children depend solely upon the toy 
shop for this type of Christmas gift. Each child receives one 
large toy or two small ones, and, with the exception of the 
children in hospitals, each one receives a bag of candy. 
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The school toy shop period covers only ten days, begin- 
ning at Thanksgiving. During this time the gymnasium and 
regular shop and art work are discontinued and these rooms 
are all used as Santa Claus shops. The academic work of the 
school is not interfered with, as the school year is too short 
to allow any loss of time. Each pupil chooses to work where 
he thinks he can do the best work: in the wood shop, sewing, 
knitting, painting, metal repairing, with games and puzzles, 
with bock repairing, or in some self- or group-initiated proj- 
ect, such as a puppet show or the Big Girls’ Gift Depart- 
ment. New toys are made and old ones repaired. Nothing is 
sent out until the inspector pronounces the article as good as 
new. The toy shops are open all day, and the pupil knows by 
an individual program, made with reference to the child’s 
choice, which is checked each day by the department fore- 
man, just where he will go and what type of work he is ex- 
pected to do each period, so there is almost no confusion or 
loss of time. 

The experience differs from the regular manual training 
work, where each pupil plans and carries to a finish his par- 
ticular undertaking, in that the toy shop is organized on the 
factory system of mass production and evidences all its ad- 
vantages and disadvantages. For example, a child in the 
fourth grade may paint the sideboards of a cart, which is 
easy work, while a ninth-grade boy may turn the wheels for 
the cart; but when the parts are assembled, all must fit to- 
gether perfectly. The necessity of good co-operation is clear 
to the smallest child, also the speeding up of the work in all 
directions. They see, however, the loss in individual creative 
work and variety in the product. 

Now we will turn to the film. The pictures speak for 
themselves as to the earnestness and spirit of the pupils to- 
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ward this work. They also show that the fathers and mothers 

| enjoy such experience quite as much as the children do. In 
the exhibit you see the 650 carts, the 780 dolls, the 208 beds, 
each one equipped fully with mattress and pillows, sheets 
and pillow cases and quilts made in the toy shop, and each 
decorated by hand with a little pupil-designed stencil, the 
2,500 candy bags, the 115 woggle pups, all the great variety 
of miscellaneous toys, books, games, large group projects, 
and large repaired toys. 

A veritable yearly miracle is achieved, showing what can 
be done by a group of 500 people, each one doing his best, 
working happily and responsibly for ten days under an in- 
spiring and useful community purpose. We trust you to see 
what this school community project in pictures has to do with 
the wholesome school life and what follows it. [ Film. ] 

Now we come to the third and last number on our pro- 
gram. We leave it to Dr. Joseph Jastrow to pull together 
constructively those educative elements in the child and his 
environment which most positively influence character. Out 
of his vast and thorough study of psychology he will inte- 
grate our material for us under the topic which he presents, 
“A Genetic View of the Child.” I think we may confidently 
expect to have both our knowledge and our vision increased. 


WHOLESOME SCHOOL LIFE 


Professor Henry C. Morrison, Department of Education, 
University of Chicago 


Today, I mean just today, February 16, 1928, about one- 
quarter of the entire population of continental United States 
is in school somewhere. That is a condition in society which 
is wholly unprecedented, and it is a condition which exists 
nowhere else in the world. It has created a great many prob- 
lems, and no problems which are more critical than those 
which it has created in the school itself. 

Very largely the schools are still attempting to deal with 
this colossal problem, with all it means for not only the fu- 
ture of the country, but also for the happiness and well-be- 
ing of about 25,000,000 young people, with a school sys- 
tem and a teaching procedure which, while it has no doubt 
improved greatly in recent years, is still in its fundamental 
features the same kind of a school system that prevailed fifty 
years ago. 

For the last few years I have been interested in study- 
ing intimately the histories of children who have gone wrong 
in school. I do not mean morally wrong, but, let us say, in- 
tellectually wrong, in a word, children who are not getting 
on well in school. I am rather flattering myself that we have 
learned,# 8°°Q deal, and in the brief time that I have to 
peak to you thi's afternoon I am going to try to hit some of 
the high points that seem to me to be pretty fairly well made 
out, and then to tireat them as characteristics, or at least as 
revealing characteiyistics, of what seems to me to be the 
wholesome school. ce to say, parenthetically, that most 
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of these cases, cases of high school and college students, have 
been simple learning problems. They began to go wrong 
years and years ago simply as cases of learning, and under 
the influence of some teacher or some school. Not infrequent- 
ly they subsequently became conduct cases and sometimes 
out-and-out psychopathic cases. 

I think that I shall put first in the characteristics of the 
wholesome school one in which the child does his work in 
school and then closes the door and goes home and has no 
more school until the next day. 

All instruction, except in a few of the more progressive 
schools, consists in assigning lessons which the children pre- 
pare, or try to prepare, at home, and the teacher’s function 
becomes one largely of finding out whether they have learned 
the lessons. As a matter of fact, from the eighth or ninth 
year of life, the largest part of learning is learning how to 
study, or rather, let us say, learning how to learn by study- 
ing. And it is the hardest thing in the world there is to learn. 
It is a kind of intellectual life which has come to character- 
ize the human race only very recently. 

Under the ordinary procedure which I have described I 
suppose anywhere up to 90 per cent of the time is wasted. 
That is a very serious matter. In a great many individual 
cases it is certainly true that the sheer nervous exhaustion 
that is involved in this kind of an unsupervised procedure is 
as far as possible from the product of a wholesome school. 
But most of all, a large percentage of these young folks who 
are found later in high school and college, and who have gone 
hopelessly wrong in the ways in which they learn, have con- 
tracted perverted habits through this unsupervised kind of 
intellectual development. 

No one would think for a moment that you should under-* 
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take to let a child learn to read by himself, and yet this whole 
process of learning to study is simply a great deal more dif- 
ficult kind of learning to read. 

Now the outcome in the later years may be, of course, 
failure, and that is relatively unimportant. On the other 
hand, it is quite likely to be serious unhappiness and serious 
personality disorder or deviation of one sort or another. 

And so my first point is that the wholesome school] is one 
which has learned to transform itself into exactly the same 
kind of a place for study that you and I have to have, even in 
our grown manhood and womanhood, in our homes, whenever 
we sit down and address ourselves to the task of studying. 

Next in order, I shall name the malice, envy, uncharita- 
bleness, unhappiness that grow up out of the dozen years or 
more, sometimes of training people to estimate themselves, 
not by what they are, but by comparison with other people. 
Whenever your child brings home that interesting A, or B, or 
C, or perhaps, in some cases, unhappily, F, on the school re- 
port card, he has brought home something that means nothing 
to him, and means nothing to you, in most cases, except as he 
can compare himself with other children and with the marks 
that they have received, and except as it enables you to com- 
pare your offspring with the offspring of your neighbor. 

I remember, when I was a young schoolmaster, how 
Colonel Parker used to pantomime the condition existing 
when people are trained from the beginning to compare 
themselves with each other. I can see him now, stepping to 
one side and going above the next boy, and turning around, 
saying, “I got above you.” One of the worst things that 
comes out of it is the breeding of a whole generation of peo- 
ple to think that personal achievement, personal character- 
building consists in learning how to get by. 
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It is a very interesting performance to sit in with a 
group of high school or college students, or even youngsters 
in the grades, and see them go through the process of bal- 
ancing the books. 

“What am I getting, teacher?” 

“Oh, your rating is about B.” 

“Fine, I don’t have to work for another week.” And he 
may add, “That will give me an average of at least C, and I 
need only D.” 

Some of these people that I study I get to admire greatly 
for their exceeding cleverness in estimating just how much 
work one has to do in order to get the approbation of the 
teacher. The thought that there is anything going on inside, 
that there is any building up process taking place, of course 
they never learn except in isolated cases; and why should 
they? 

I would substitute for that practice in the wholesome 
school a procedure in which the only comparison that the 
child ever has a chance to make has to be a comparison of his 
present, his own present, with his own past, and not of his 
present with the present of somebody else. 

One of the happiest schools I have ever seen in my life 
is one in which I think there isn’t today a single boy or girl 
(at least not a single boy or girl who has originated in that 
school) who has ever known anything about a mark. If they 
carry home any word to their parents, the word is carried in 
very explicit and plain English and the parent is told exactly 
what ought to be done, as nearly as the teachers can tell. 

I think we should induce children to grow into the habit 
of not trying constantly to escape from reality. You know 
what ails most of us is the fact that we are forever trying to 
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put on the symptoms of things that we wish we were, but 
know we are not. 

Then, I want to be a little old-fashioned. I have asked 
for some decided steps in advance, and I should like to ask 
now for some decided steps which are possibly in a backward 
direction, but a backward direction which I think is full of 
wholesomeness. 

Most of these problem cases that I have told you about, 
the children who have gone wrong in school, haven’t gone 
wrong because they have low I.Q.’s, or any other kind of a 
Q. They have gone wrong simply because they have been 
spoiled all their lives. The baby began, in an astonishingly 
short time after birth, to ‘put it over” on his mother. He was 
a long time learning to talk, and all the faculty of the vicinity 
was called into consultation. But the only reason the child 
was slow in learning to talk was that he got his mother to 
talk for him. 

He went from that home into a school addicted to wrong 
notions of the doctrine of interest and was allowed to follow 
the primrose path of dalliance in soft pedagogics, until by 
the eighth or ninth grade he was a volitional moron, or some- 
thing like that—just what, I leave to the psychologists. Any- 
how he landed in trouble in the high school mainly because 
he had never really grown out of babyhood, never had had 
occasion to make a real effort. 

The older I grow as a schoolmaster, the more I come to 
think that when all is said and done, human achievement is 
only in a small degree a matter of brains. It is in the larg- 
est possible degree a matter of willingness to make effort, of 
willingness to learn, willingness to do what is uninteresting 
in confidence that true interest comes after, and not before. 

I think the home is about as responsible as the school, 
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but no more responsible. There is no special trick in bringing 
up children to be willing to apply themselves. Did you ever 
think that the human race has had more experience in doing 
that than in doing anything else except earning a living? 
The only thing that is required is common sense on the part 
of the parent and willingness to do one’s duty. All the child- 
study courses that can be found in the catalogues of all the 
universities in the United States would not supply the need 
of these elementary requirements. 

The last characteristic of the wholesome school which I 
shall name is also old-fashioned. 

I don’t know of any scientific principles adequately es- 
tablished that have given us any reason to think that there is 
any substitute, either in the school or in the home, for bring- 
ing children up in the habit of implicit and willing obedience 
to people who have a right to command. 

Civilization has depended for the last five or six thou- 
sand years, so far as we can make out, on the ability of each 
generation to hand on to the next generation what it has 
learned; and the great bulk of what we learn is not learned 
in school, or at least not out of books. The child who has not 
learned the fundamental art of obedience can never profit 
from the laborious accumulations of the past. 

When we contemplate the lawlessness in America today, 
especially in our great cities, and then remind ourselves that 
the philosophers all tell us that the purpose of education is 
primarily social in its import, it seems to me that anybody 
with plain common sense must see that the school’s most im- 
portant product is obedience to the law. One of the most re- 
liable signs of mental and personal health is self-respect, 
and, other things being equal, the self-respecting high school 
and college student has usually come to that station through 
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acquiring the capacity of willing and intelligent obedience to 
constituted authority. The finest citizen is he who says, “I 
thoroughly disbelieve in this law; I shall do everything I can 
to get it repealed; and in the meantime I shall yield to none 
in conformity to what the law requires.” I deny that there is 
anything in our modern study of education that gives us any 
ground whatever for supposing that the libertarianism and 
license which is so often cultivated in schools under the guise 
of pupil freedom is anything other than unwholesome and 
vicious. 

After all, real education, as it goes on in the home and 
school, yields as its ultimate product an individual who is not 
primarily erudite—we always trust that he may absorb some 
erudition as he goes along—but rather one who manifests in 
his ordinary behavior sanity and self-control and intelli- 
gence. The test of learning is not the passing of examina- 
tions; that is to be taken for granted; but what the pupil 
does with his learning when he doesn’t have to. 


A GENETIC VIEW OF THE CHILD 


Dr. Joseph Jastrow, New School for Social Research, 
New York 


Judge Miriam Van Waters, in her Parents on Probation, 
says, speaking of older days, ‘Childhood was not so much 
disregarded as utterly undiscovered.” The discovery is a re- 
markable product of the wisdom of the moderns. We have all 
become child-conscious in a sense not true of any previous 
generation. 

Historically, that insight goes back to the cry of Rous- 
seau, “Back to nature!” an echo of protest of the French 
Revolution. But the nature he had in mind was largely that 
of primitive man, unspoiled by the evils of civilization, an 
idealized man of nature. But more significantly it goes back 
biologically to Darwin; for without the evolutionary concept 
the meaning of childhood would be blind. “Back to nature” 
as a biological call made child-psychology possible. We go 
back to nature in a different sense; whatever is done by na- 
ture is authentic and ancient. In the child we have an epit- 
ome of the growth-processes; we have psychology as nature 
made it. 

The difficulty with much of our psychology is that it 
starts too high up. Nature begins her psychology low down, 
and expression proceeds in terms of each level. Infant psy- 
chology, the psychology of the nursery, is equally unspoiled 
by man. Here the psychologist goes to observe and be in- 
structed, not to impose as yet his plan of development. 

The infant begins with a life of twenty hours of sleep 
and four hours of interrupted wakefulness; from that it has 
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to change over gradually to a pattern of the eight-hour-work 
and eight-hour-sleep type of individual. Now sleep itself is 
but a stage in a serial activity, which is the vital cycle. This 
activity may be called energizing, putting out energy; that 
induces fatigue; fatigue requires sleep; and then the cycle 
begins again. 

To that cycle we are bound throughout life. Whatever 
our activities, we have to obey that original law. To the am- 
bitious modern idea of turning night into day and doing with- 
out sleep-one may reply that nature is not built on that pat- 
tern. Sleep represents but an index of organic conditioning 
of the total vital mechanisms. The child begins only with 
what is indispensable. We may take a lesson from it at what- 
ever age. If people sleep so soundly that they must be awak- 
ened, the alarm clock is innocent; but if it means curtailing 
sleep, it is a curse. We may as well accept the psychological 
idea that one never can sleep too long, for the simple reason 
that there is nothing sufficiently important going on in the 
world for which to awaken anyone. The original rhythm 
must be preserved. 

The second more casual occupation of the infant is food. 
All we ask of an infant is that it be a good sleeper and a good 
feeder. In that large book of education which has never been 
written the first chapter would be sleep, and the second food. 
We do not have to be taught to sleep, though sooner or later 
many find sleep a problem. Few remain like the Scotch plow- 
boy who said he didn’t know what is was to enjoy a good 
night’s rest, for the first thing he knew after putting his head 
to the pillow was that it was time to get up. 

The rhythm of sleep and the rhythm of food indicate 
clearly that what nature puts first, man cannot put last. 
Food has a more complicated psychology. Before we reach 
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it we may recognize how nature has written indelibly in her 
systems her views of our psychology. Every one of our col- 
lateral physiological systems is represented in the psychic 
realm. We begin with respiration, because life begins with 
the first breath and ends with the last. Though it is main- 
tained automatically, its variations express psychic influence, 
illustrate psychic control. Respiration enters into the psy- 
chic stream. If you are frightened, your breathing changes. 
Many a person in facing his fellow-men finds a peculiar dif- 
ficulty in getting his breath. Paralyzing by fear shows itself 
in the breathing; you become breathless. You enter the room 
of a sleeper. You listen to his breathing, as you don’t want to 
wake him up. You step on a creaky board. The breathing 
changes. So delicate is the balance of that mechanism that in 
sleep you can gauge sleep by the breathing. 

The circulation is represented in this psychic stream. 
We speak of the heart as the seat of the emotions because we 
are conscious of a change in heart-beat under emotion. The 
heart is no more the seat of the emotion than the stomach. 
Where we locate emotional physiology depends somewhat on 
emphasis. When we feel excited we feel the blood going to 
the head. It may be joy-excitement or anger-excitement. Un- 
der different situations some of us get hot-headed and others 
get cold feet; both conditions reflect nature’s emotional phys- 
iology. The circulation is strongly represented in the psychic 
stream, largely in its emotional course. 

There is a further special mechanism of circulation 
wholly emotional. In the case of fear you turn as white as a 
sheet because your capillaries shut down and the blood leaves 
them. In case of shame these capillaries expand and you 
blush. Man is the only animal that blushes, that has a psy- 
chology complex enough to register in the circulation. The 
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cynic has added that man is the only animal that has any- 
thing to blush for. In the regulation and in the finer detail, 
alike of respiration and circulation, we have authentic rec- 
ords of nature’s primitive psychology. And all this is the 
type and order of mechanism both in representation and in 
regulation that we accept as fundamental, as characteristic 
of the regulations of infancy. 

Next is digestion, with a far more complicated psycholo- 
gy, which enters into the food cycle. We know intimately 
and throughout life the relation between food and mood. You 
see it at best in the nursery. An infant from six to eight 
months of age is expressing in its own language its dissatis- 
faction. It is fretful, crying, miserable; being vocal, it says 
so in the only vocabulary it can then command. After receiv- 
ing eight ounces of liquid food the theme changes to a smile 
and a gurgle; you have a hymn of optimism crowing the joys 
of existence. We are grouchy and irritable when hungry, 
cheerful after feeding. A subscription paper passed around 
at the beginning of a dinner would not meet with great suc- 
cess; the after-dinner mood is more genial and more liberal, 
ready to relax in humor and expand in good feeling. Impor- 
tant decisions of state have been made in terms of a dinner 
table. In following nature’s own psychology we are follow- 
ing the authentic model, which in some aspects is best dis- 
played in the nursery. 

In the advance from this stage of response to other and 
more complex behavior we recognize the genetic process that 
underlies an integrated view of the child, for this implies a 
co-ordination of the stages of development in an evolutionary 
series. Integration takes us to the nervous system and to the 
two nervous systems of which the one is in evolution by far 
the older. It is the automatic, or self-regulating system (for- 
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merly called the accessory or the sympathetic nervous sys- 
tem), which runs parallel with, but outside, the spinal cord. 
Its function is far older and more fundamental. As Dr. Can- 
non puts it, that nervous system is millions of years old in 
an evolutionary sense, while the central nervous system with 
which we do our thinking is only some hundred-thousands of 
years old. The automatic system is closely bound up with 
our emotional activities, as Dr. Cannon has shown in rich 
detail. 

The automatic functions take us back to another physio- 
logical chapter in nature’s psychology, that of the glands, of 
the glands of internal secretion particularly. Glandular psy- 
chology stages a psychic chemistry, a chemistry so wonderful 
that one is tempted to speak of miracle glands. With a defec- 
tive thyroid we have a picture of an inert, dull, gloomy child 
who by proper relief through the feeding of thyroid-extract 
becomes converted into a fairly normal individual in mood, 
energy, intelligence. Taken in its comprehensive entirety, 
all this shows how largely our psychology is conditioned or- 
ganically from below, from the sum total of the physiological 
contributions. It is in our common subjection (and our vari- 
able independence) to these conditionings that we show our 
individuality. Thus are we—and in our childhood particu- 
larly—organically constituted; thus is our psychical consti- 
tution determined by the most ancient biological mechanisms. 

In due course we come to the second period in early 
childhood, where infancy ceases while still the psychic life 
centers about emotion. We may call the earliest stage of in- 
fancy impulsive and the later emotional, the expression of 
"impulsive urges in emotional form. Such being our original 
psychology, man is predominantly an emotional animal be- 
cause the emotional side of his nature is so much older, more 
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pervasive, more authentic. It is bound up with this extreme- 
ly ancient nervous system; it is wrought into his collateral 
elemental vital physiology. All of which makes it clear that 
the dominant emphasis on the emotional life which comes to 
the front in child psychology arises from an integrative view 
of the original personality. The glands of internal secretion, 
in that they regulate emotion, regulate personality, because 
personality is so deeply dyed with emotional values. There 
emerges a consistent picture, yet we may anticipate a com- 
pleting phase of our psychology. 

At the same time that one group of psychologists at- 
tempts to explain our mental make-up from below, there is 
another which attempts to explain it from above. The Freud- 
ian psychology makes us all extremely complex, and places 
the springs of behavior in a network of complications. The 
two views share the emphasis, the dominance of emotion. On 
the abnormal side, Freud holds that mental disorder is large- 
ly emotional disorder, that much of so-called mental dis- 
turbance may be traced to serious shock in early childhood, 
grafted on a disordered nervous system. The importance of 
early-childhood impressions is recognized in the psychology 
from above. Such a view holds that to unravel the tangled 
sources of human behavior requires a psychoanalysis in 
which slight details may have significance, and which oper- 
ate in the subconscious domain, close to our primitive psy- 
chology. 

At this juncture we come upon that view of behavior 
which appropriates to itself the name of behaviorism, and is 
likewise concerned with the original responses of infancy. 
Instead of such limited “behaviorism,” which is largely 
“Watsonism,” we may pin our faith to a liberal behaviorism.’ 
I content myself with the comment that the attempt to de- 
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scribe humans in terms of rats in a maze has its decided lim- 
itations. I realize that we derive much of value from this an- 
imal approach to human behavior, but perhaps most from 
that point forward at which the limited behavioristic doc- 
trine fails to apply, namely, the behavior-patterns of chim- 
panzees in that they introduce those variations out of which 
arise the problems of the child’s mentality.1 I merely wish to 
make plain that you cannot, by observing animals, avoid the 
necessity of studying children. The psychologist of the fu- 
ture may integrate the behavioristic, the naturalistic, ap- 
proach which I am setting forth, and the Freudian; for each 
has in it definite values which must be considered in the inte- 
grative view of the child. 

To proceed with the emotional age, we recognize that 
there is no such thing as “emotion”; there are only specific 
emotions, or emotional responses to different concrete situa- 
tions. First is the withdrawing or shrinking response, which 
is present very early, almost at birth, and when it reaches a 
sufficient stage of development may be called fear. At first 
it is responded to on a physiological basis, but soon we ob- 
serve a fear or shrinking coloring the whole range of behay- 
ior and giving rise to an emotional type of personality as 


1 Mr. Bertrand Russell, though sympathetic with the behavior- 
istic position, indicates the subjective intrusion of it thus: “One 
may say broadly that all animals that have been carefully observed 
have behaved so as to confirm the philosophy in which the observer 
believed before his observations began. Nay, more, they have all 
displayed the national characteristics of the observer. Animals 
studied by Americans rush about frantically, with an incredible 
display of hustle and pep, and at last achieve the desired result by 
chance. Animals observed by Germans sit still and think, and at 
last evolve the solution out of their inner consciousness.” 
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well as response. It plays a large part in the primary psy- 
chology of the child. 

Equally prominent is the aggressive factor or response. 
Childhood is an extremely sensitive age of responsiveness. 
The infant needs so much sleep because of the intensity of 
response as well as the sensitiveness to exhaustion. Just 
keeping awake and being subject to the incessant bombard- 
ment of incessant stimuli is enough to fatigue. What is au- 
thentic is the aggressive spontaneity of expression. All traits 
that appear early and are marked in expression are authen- 
tic, mainly of nature’s making, as yet slightly molded by 
man’s direction. In primary child-psychology temperamen- 
tal traits and those largely due to heredity dominate, and the 
acquired effects are as yet slight. Out of all this issues the 
“all or none” type of reaction, an intense responsiveness, au- 
thentically strong, characteristic of the child. It is either in- 
tensely happy or it is profoundly miserable. All is gay com- 
edy or deep tragedy; despair and bliss follow rapidly. As 
the child grows, this pattern is changed to that of a graded 
reaction, suiting the degree of emotion to the importance of 
the situation, which is characteristic of the mature, more con- 
trolled form of response. Such is “learning,” substituting for 
that “all or none” response the graded responsiveness. Such 
appraisal of an action implies the development of an intelli- 
gence to see in its right relations, to understand it. . 

We may next emphasize the two functions of intelli- 
gence. The one commonly spoken of, and which I am for the 
most part dismissing, namely, the solving of problems, is in 
development secondary to the other and older function of in- 
telligence, which is that of emotional control. The primary 
purpose of intelligence is to control these aggressive “‘all or 
none” emotions that so easily get out of hand. 
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That brings us to the center of the picture, which has 
been too commonly disregarded, that growing-up, however 
natural and inevitable a process, is a difficult matter. It is a 
profound transformation that takes place. The child begins 
in one state of mind and emotion and ends in a totally dif- 
ferent one. Animals seem to grow up naturally, the kitten 
without violent transitions growing into a cat. Man must 
outgrow and transform. The psychology suited to childhood 
is unsuitable to maturity. It is in that process that society 
and education take a hand. Because most of us have forgot- 
ten the trials and tribulations of growing up are we now un- 
impressed with the most difficult achievement of our lives. 
There are some who in reading modern psychology conclude 
that we take the child too seriously. Children have always 
grown up. They have never been such problems before; and 
is our new knowledge not over-reaching itself? 

Quite apart from the enormous consequence of directing 
aright the oncoming generations there is large value in the 
psychology of childhood for the insight it confers into many 
forms of adult behavior; the child is fused in the man, and 
remains, however transformed, the most fundamental core of 
the adult. I note next that the nervous child is the ordinary 
child intensified, with all the typical expressions exaggerat- 
ed. There is the motor instability, the typical fidgeting, toy- 
ing, fingering, restlessness, need of constant shift in activity. 
There is the frequent timidity, shyness, shrinking, resist- 
ance, making expression difficult, and at times, as in night 
terrors, upsetting poise completely; there are the spasms, 
tics, habits, tricks, nail-biting, finger-sucking, all evidencing 
- the tension under which children are living, the intensity of 
which has so receded in maturity that we forget how we used 
to be. There are the explosive angers, the tantrums that 
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break out frequently and carry all before them, when emo- 
tion overflows its banks; there is the imperfect and contra- 
dictory expression of will, the contrariness, resistance, oppo- 
sition, wilfulness, all conflicts of warring emotions striving 
for the ascendancy, trying to make terms with the irregularly 
growing personality, all set in a quick tempo of violent emo- 
tion, high-spirited energy, uncertain control. This dominat- 
ing emotionalism colors childhood and sets the major prob- 
lem of education. Such is the nervousness of childhood, not 
conspicuous in the average child, but decidedly so in those 
overdisposed to expressions natural to all children. Yet the 
prototype of nervousness in the adult is pictured in the child. 
It becomes more complex as the child’s reach and range of 
behavior expands. 

We may select from this picture the inclusive name, hys- 
teria. In this connection hysteria refers to overemotionality ; 
it means the tendency to react with too intense and high- 
strung emotions; to be peculiarly subject to anger as the ag- 
gressive emotion. Speaking broadly, we may say, as Dr. 
Core, of Manchester, does, that the human race is by nature 
hysterical, that all children are hysterical, and the problem 
of civilization is to reduce the hysteria of the human race. 
The only reason why we can live in peace is because we have 
controlled the susceptibility to these unruly emotions. It was 
not safe for man to leave the security of the jungle and ex- 
pose himself on the open plains, not on account of the wild 
animals there, but on acount of the other dwellers of his own 
species. Man has always been his own worst enemy; living 
together in peace with his own species has been the great 
problem. It is so because of these uncontrolled emotions, the 
angers and fears and human jealousies that lead to tribal 
antagonism and later to organized warfare, but more origi- 
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nally and democratically to friction and social conflict. The 
history of human civilization can equally be written in terms 
of the psychology of childhood. 

From these original temperamental traits we pass to the 
problem of child types. I am well aware that many psycholo- 
gists fight shy of this problem because they tell us that when- 
ever you investigate you do not get types; that in all respects 
you get a graded series and a scale, with a place on it for 
variations. All that is true, but it is not the whole truth. 
There is an allied consideration which I can include as we 
go, that of intelligence tests as furnishing child-types, not 
alone of the dull, the average, and the gifted, but of the 
variety of special capacities and defects. You may believe, 
as some do, that it does not matter seriously what kind of in- 
telligence tests we use; they are all sufficiently alike in what 
they test that you get a fair measure of the individual. No 
one can deny that by working on that rule-of-thumb idea we 
are able to establish working standards. But what we really 
need is an intelligence test more directly set toward bringing 
out peoples’ deficiencies and their proficiencies. Most funda- 
mental in the total make-up is not the mental age, however 
valuable that index, but the emotional age, which is still more 
valuable; for in considering emotional age we are bound to 
consider the special make-up of the child, its susceptibilities 
to fears or to angers, to motor or emotional difficulties. It 
compels the consideration of types. The aggressive anger- 
child is built on different lines from the recessive fear-child, 
requires different handling, offers different problems. The 
specialization of treatment to type is the next step in educa- 
tion. 

In an integrated view of life we soon leave childhood be- 
hind and come to the adolescent age at which, under the 
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earlier reconstruction, we have dropped our infantile nature. 
Here a second transformation: again we must be made over 
in terms of a new set of physiological drives, drives which up 
to that time held but a minor part. The study of child re- 
sponses in their integrated composition is the most important 
approach now available. It is our best hope of finding out, 
not only wherein a child fails or excels, but why it does so. 
For some purposes, as in those of the intelligence tests, we 
may consider the child piecemeal in its mosaic of capacity. 
For the other more fundamental guidance we need the inte- 
grated view, although the Freudians insist that we can depict 
the whole of life from infancy on in terms of sex motives. 
But apart from that extreme belief we recognize that every 
form of social problem, of educational problem, must be re- 
constructed in terms of adolescence. Here arises the concept 
of infantilism, the explanation of the unwise conduct of in- 
dividuals as an unsuccessful growing-up. Much of this is an 
arrest through maturity in an adolescent stage of develop- 
ment; some of it is an arrest, a babyishness in the late child- 
hood development. The critical time occurs when the prob- 
lem must be faced of making a man of the boy, a woman of 
the girl. Partial failure is common; perhaps it is the rule 
rather than the exception. Something will always be retained 
of that infantile character which explains so much faulty 
adult conduct. Under this principle hysteria becomes the 
great regressive disorder. Under whatever view, whether 
that of the orthodox neurologist or the Freudian, it is clear 
that when you are under nervous strain and shock you fall 
back to a lower level of behavior, and particularly to that 
adolescent age at which you are neither child nor adult; 
sometimes you behave as one, and sometimes as the other. 
Even fatigue may be brought under the same principle; if 
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you are tired you become irritable and nervous and behave 
hysterically, childishly. Such is Freud’s principle of regres- 
sion, or the principle of infantilism, and it explains many 
failures in all classes of society, in many social situations in 
which we fall short of our adult possibilities. 

What the world would be if made up of individuals emo- 
tionally mature we do not know. Your great-grandchildren 
may attend child-study conferences among people who are 
really completely and entirely adult. At present there is 
danger in giving the world over to an adolescent type of 
activity. There are so many important things in life that 
cannot be done on adolescent emotions; there are so many 
problems that cannot be solved upon an adolescent type of 
wisdom, or perspective of importance. Integration implies 
consummation in maturity. That we have become child-con- 
scious is all to the good; it aids us to appreciate childhood; 
it contributes to our understanding of adult psychology ; it is 
essential to understanding the difficulties of human behavior 
which so often result in abnormalities; it holds out hope that 
if we recognize these difficulties enough the vast army of the 
abnormals may be normalized by a refinement of the same 
direction that leads the normal child to its consummation in 
a normal adult. In all this we are aided by our devotion to 
children as the hope of the race. No other progressive move- 
ment of the day so completely and so favorably unites science 
and sentiment. Out of this combination there should arise a 
new insight, and a richer one, into the meaning of human life. 
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INTRODUCTION 
Dr. John J. B. Morgan, Northwestern University 


In spite of the fear and ignorance of emotional life which 
have prevailed, recent studies have revealed to us the fact 
that emotions are the foundation stones upon which are built 
all our most important character traits. After studying such 
traits as honesty, persistence, self-control, altruism, and all 
the others that might be enumerated we are confronted with 
the fact that the only unifying element in the so-called char- 
acter traits are what have been called attitudes. Knowledge 
of honesty will not make a person honest; observation that 
another is honest will not make him honest; punishment for 
dishonesty will not make him honest. Train in him an atti- 
tude of fair play, a desire to be honest, and he will be honest. 
An analysis of these attitudes demonstrates that they are 
nothing but emotional patterns. 

The first result of this recognition that emotions are im- 
portant, when combined with the fear and ignorance of the 
nature of emotional life, led to an attempt to distinguish care- 
fully between emotions which were of value and those which 
were not. We attempt to teach the child to repress one emo- 
tion and foster another, laboring under the delusion that 
emotions are separate entities which can be brought out and 
attached to specific bits of behavior. Emotions are highly 
complex reactions which must be learned. Every emotion in 
an adult indicates that he learned that reaction at some time 

‘in his life, whether anyone attempted to teach it to him or 
not. Usually he learned it without the realization by any 
adult that he was learning anything. All the emotional equip- 
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ment that a child has at birth are a few fundamental reaction 
patterns upon which to build. We can observe none of the 
complicated emotional reactions which we find in an adult. 

This being the case, when we find an adult who has bad 
emotional health, it is futile for us to say that he was born 
with distorted emotions. Such a statement reveals profound 
ignorance on our part of the nature of emotional life. Nor 
have we solved the problem when we discover that he knows 
the nature of self-control and how he should conduct his 
emotional life. It has been our custom, after such an exam- 
ination, to state that the man had full moral responsibility, 
and to punish him for his shortcomings. We are coming to 
recognize that when an adult has bad attitudes, is emotion- 
ally ill, that he has had bad training, that for some reason or 
other he has not learned, he is emotionally illiterate. The 
way to treat such an individual is to attempt emotional re- 
education. Often we are not successful because we do not 
know enough of the laws of emotional education or because 
the poor unfortunate has learned his bad lessons too well. 
From our point of view he is hopeless, but he is hopeless be- 
cause someone failed to train him when he was amenable to 
training. 

This indicates that the crux of the problem of emotional 
health lies, not in re-educating those who have demonstrated 
that they have been improperly trained, but in providing a 
sound emotional educational régime for young children. So 
far as this has been attempted we have found that such train- 
ing begins very early in the child’s life. He learns emotional 
reactions before he learns to walk, to talk, to control his 
actions, even before he cuts his first tooth. 

Recognize the importance of emotional education and 
apply it sanely in the training of a child and you are doing 
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more for him than you will ever be able to measure. It is 
more important to make the child love other children than to 
teach him the nature of fair play. He will be persistent when 
he loves to do things rather than because he has been told 
that persistence is a noble trait. Teach the child the thrill 
that comes from being honest and he will be more likely to be 
honest than if he is taught some intellectual platitudes about 
honesty. 

Emotions, since they occupy this important place in the 
development of character, should have a prominent place in 
our thinking in this conference. We are to have presented to 
us this morning two phases of the problem of emotional 
health. The first has to do with the physical basis of the 
child’s emotions. Emotions are no mystical entity roaming 
about through our body; they must function through certain 
physiological organisms. A child cannot learn proper emo- 
tional reactions if the organ necessary for that learning is 
not in proper condition. 


THE PHYSICAL BASIS OF THE CHILD’S 
EMOTIONAL HEALTH 


Dr. Florence Mateer, Clinical Psychologist, Columbus, Ohio 


It is not my purpose to give to you some new, strange 
cure for the emotional ills of childhood, nor some prescrip- 
tion by which you can easily build up a true and normal emo- 
tional life of a child. Instead, I wish merely to help us all 
advance in our actual knowledge of childhood by a presenta- 
tion of scientific deductions and findings which seem merely 
to prove or restate an old saying which you all know—our 
parents and grandparents have given it to us—‘“‘The way to 
a man’s heart is through his stomach.” The modern and 
scientific interpretation of the physical basis of children’s 
emotions is merely an analysis of the truth of that statement; 
today we replace it with the statement, “The way to a child’s 
feeling is through his nutrition.” 

We are fortunate enough to live in an age wherein scien- 
tific findings begin to replace the need for belief or theory. 
This is especially true in our dealings with the correction 
and direction of a child’s emotional life. If I were to give 
you a text from modern science that would apply to the sub- 
ject we have under discussion, it would be merely a moditica- 
tion of that old folk-lore truism, “One way to control a 
child’s emotional life is through his body.” 

There are two aspects of this subject which we must con- 
sider before we take up the matter of the emotions them- 
selves as they relate to the child’s bodily conditions. First of 
all, it is quite necessary that we realize what we mean in 
speaking of emotions. Secondly, it is necessary that we should 
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know what we mean by a healthy emotion, or by a healthy 
emotional life. When we have a common viewpoint on these 
two phases of the subject it will not take us very long to see 
what modern findings from the medical and physical stand- 
point may have to do with the influence of normal emotions, 
their production, their activity, their normal fading out, and 
their correction, if they deviate from a normal path. 

There are two phases of all mental life, regardless of 
how simple that mental life may be. In a sensation from the 
external world there is the pattern of reaction that comes 
from that experience, the thing which we say we “‘sense,” the 
life, the color, the weight, the length, the brightness, or the 
dulness, the roughness of sound, the smoothness of tone, the 
variation of quality, which is the sense realization given to 
us through our eyes, our skin, our ears, and through the or- 
gans of taste and smell. 

There is another side to every one of those sensations, no 
matter if it be as simple as the pressure of a pin on the skin. 
Every sensation has its feeling side. It is slightly pleasant, 
or slightly unpleasant. Sometimes we barely recognize, or 
we forget completely, this feeling side. But that feeling side 
of all experience is the basis of our emotional life. It is the 
thing out of which more complex feeling conditions grow; the 
thing out of which motivation for continued action, or the 
motivation for the discontinuance of action, comes. \When 
pleasantness becomes more potent than unpleasantness the 
child tends to repeat that act which has brought the pleasant- 
ness. When unpleasantness is potent, he has immediately a 
physiological withdrawal from the thing that he has been 
attempting./ We do not develop the registering of pleasant- 
ness and unpleasantness in our own lives. That is a heritage 
which the human race has given us. Undoubtedly the pleas- 
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antness-unpleasantness factor in experience has been the 
thing that has meant self-preservation and race preservation. 
The individual items that mean pleasantness to a baby 
are the things which have been beneficial for continued exist- 
ence in the early years of the human race. A baby feels 
hunger as unpleasant; he feels a satisfaction of hunger as 
pleasant, if we may interpret his behavior pattern in re- 
sponse to food and the absence of food. Pain brings an ex- 
pression that evidently means unpleasantness. Soothing 
warmth-and cuddling bring expressions of pleasantness. 
Along with this ability to sense pleasantness and un- 
pleasantness we inherit certain habit patterns which we may 
call instincts, which are complete and ready for function at 
birth. The instinct probably has its own pleasant side, be- 
cause it is a habit pattern which has persisted through a 
great part of the history of the human race. Out of instincts, 
and pleasantness and unpleasantness feelings, and our early 
development of perceptions of the things in the world, grow 
the more complex feeling situations which are our emotions. 
Emotions are not completely developed in the child at 
birth. An emotion depends upon three factors for its com- 
plete development: First of all there must be the situation 
from which the child forms a pattern of such situations and 
a habit of reacting to such a situation. The situation must 
have enough feeling tones to give him a whole complex of re- 
actions with pleasant or unpleasant feelings. It must also be 
a situation which makes a certain appeal to the inherited ten- 
dencies to pleasure or unpleasure which have come to him out 
of the past generations. For instance, love is a constant and 
strong pleasant feeling which has come as a part of his re- 
action to a certain situation, or to a person, or to a group of 
persons in whom certain characteristics are present. Those 
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characteristics may make the child feel dependence upon 
that individual or gratitude toward that individual for pro- 
tection and care. In an older person the love takes instead 
the form of expressing a desire to do for the individual. But 
all of those are variations of love, and love is simply the 
tidal wave of the pleasant feeling which is evoked in experi- 
encing the various contacts with some one individual. It is 
a huge tidal wave. It is more than that, a constant tidal wave 
because it is more or less permanent, varying only in degree, 
and may be there in its ability to act as a permanent pattern 
when the individual evoking it is away, and even if unexperi- 
enced for weeks, months, and years at a time. 

In the same way an emotion may measure extreme un- 
pleasantness. It may be fear; it may be hate; it may be 
anger; depending entirely upon the thinking side, the ex- 
perienced side of the situation. The feeling side is practically 
the same in all of them. We fear a thing which is unpleas- 
ant; we fear it to the extreme when we recognize its ability 
to injure us, and our inability to do anything which is strong 
enough to prevent that possible danger. We hate it when 
there is a personal element in it of danger and a possibility 
of action which we cannot avoid, and when there is again the 
sense of weakness and a certain element of disgust or desire 
to get away from the thing. We feel contempt for it when 
we feel stronger than the situation and feel that we can han- 
dle it, although we do not like it any more than we like the 
thing of which we are afraid. 

Irritability is our first reaction to many unpleasant 
states. Such irritability is not irritability in its common, ac- 
cepted meaning, but an oversensitivity of the nervous system 
which makes the individual desirous of avoiding a sensation 
or an experience. When this develops into an action pattern 
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the individual tries to project that avoidance upon the obje 

which irritates. That means pushing it away, hitting i 

‘stamping upon it, fighting it with any physical effort that t*- 
\ eta experiencing irritability can produce. 

If irritability increases still more, the behavior reaction 
is more extreme. The child often develops tantrums. He may 
express himself by screaming spells, and, if the emotional 
side of the experience becomes still more extreme, he ex- 
presses rage or anger. 

Emotions themselves are often more or less permanent, 
but we do not experience emotional crises for any length of 
time. Consequently, when a critical emotional state fades out 
we very often get a slow and subtle continuation of it which 
we call a mood. From the standpoint of child psychology a 
mood is just as important or even more so, than the emotion- 
al expression. It must be considered as a part of the feeling 
life, the same as the emotions, built up out of pleasantness or 
unpleasantness which are the foundation feeling of those 
more complex states which we call emotions and moods. 

What do we mean by a healthy emotion? Here again we 
have to go back to the origin of the emotions. Emotions are 
the feelings which are registered by the individual in his 
struggle for existence. They are his own word to himself of 
the inward sense of the situation. They are the pattern of 
reaction which gives him his own motivation to external ac- 
tion, to action which we can see. Those emotions which were 
strong enough to help him in the struggle for existence in 
primitive life were good. Those emotions which were strong 
enough to hinder him were bad. Those which lasted after the 
need of them was gone were again evil in so far as they last- 
ed too long. Those which did not last long enough to mean 
permanent results from their first expression were again bad. 
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‘o Throughout the millions of years of survival of the fittest 
“andoubtedly the greatest variation in emotions disappeared 

swhrough the weakness of those feeling them, for only those 
whose emotions were fit to the situation could live under the 
terrific strain imposed upon man in its first efforts to win 
supremacy over the beasts of the field. 

Constantly, through every generation, there break out 
the individuals whose emotions are not up to the primitive 
pattern for which we have a potentiality. There are indi- 
viduals whose emotions are too strong or too weak, whose 
emotions do not last long enough, or which last too long, the 
individuals who feel an emotion where only a sense of pleas- 
antness is necessary, the individuals who experience emotions 
only in extreme crises, when they should have had a warning 
from an emotional state a long time before the situation 
reached such a crisis. A satisfactory emotion, consequently, 
is one which gives a child a right response for a suitable 
length of time, which does not fade out of existence too quick- 
ly, nor develop unduly. 

Another condition of emotions is that they must be able 
to alternate. All human life swings back and forth across a 
plane of almost neutral, slightly pleasant feeling tone. We 
can picture each individual living on that basis of slightly 
pleasant feeling tone. Every pleasant emotion is a wave 
raised above that usual feeling tone. Every unpleasant emo- 
tion is a depression below that plane. 

_ The mark of normal emotional life is that elasticity or 
adaptability which enables the individual to swing back to 
that slightly pleasant plane as soon as the need for the emo- 
tion is passed. In many individuals the emotion, instead of 
lapsing, extends into a mood which keeps the individual too 
far below the normal plane of feeling or else it keeps him too 
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far above the normal plane of feeling. We say that such an 
individual lacks adaptability of his emotional life, or he 
acks elasticity of the emotions. There is almost no other 
word to express that variability. If you watch a child at 
play, even a three-year-old, perhaps, you may see what I 
mean. Let us say that John has a lot of blocks on the floor 
and a big engine. He is building a house into which he wants 
to put the engine. He builds his house without regard to the 
engine, and he is happy in the completion of it. There is a 
pleasant feeling tone to his actions. Then he goes to put the 
engine into the house with even an increased feeling tone of 
pleasure, because this is a crisis in the play situation. As he 
tries to run it in he finds that the roof is too low. Immediate- 
ly even his face gives the response which indicates that he 
has lost that pleasant feeling tone and has dropped below 
the normal neutral plane and has a feeling of unpleasant- 
ness. 

He does not necessarily experience an emotion, but he at 
least experiences the shadow of an emotional change. Such 
evanescent changes are the basis of emotional life. His un- 
pleasantness motivates continued effort to get rid of the un- 
pleasantness; so he rebuilds the roof higher, and then he 
regains his normal pleasure tone as he is going along with 
that building. When he puts the engine in and sees that the 
roof is not hit by it this time, his pleasure tone rises higher. 
It may even go to the point that we see an external reaction 
from it. He may jump up, call someone’s attention to his 
achievement, clap his hands, and then jump up and down, 
thus expressing a more extreme pleasure tone. 

Such is the normal variation of feeling as we should see 
it in the everyday play life of any normal child. Any child 
who works with persistent depression, or irritation, or anger, 
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or with lack of interest and an apathetic condition, that is 
registering practically no feeling tone, is not living a normal 
life. Any child who lives in an exuberance of feeling which 
is out of proportion to the thing which he is accomplishing is 
again living in a world which is not normal so far:as his feel- 
ing life goes. The chief aim, then, in regulating the emotional 
life of a child must be in an attempt to analyze his life into 
the things which are causing wrong feeling tone. 

There are several reasons, of course, for emotional dis- 
turbance or feeling disturbance. We cannot consider the 
emotional disturbances properly unless we consider the ele- 
ments out of which they grow, and those are the feeling tones 
to which we vibrate constantly if we are normal individuals. 

I am working on psychology, or rather, working with 
psychology on children all the time. Because of that I dare 
presume to praise the value of the physical factors in the 
work with emotions, since I am recognizing the value of the 
work being done in another profession and not in my own. 
I recognize the disturbances of feeling tones and emotions 
which come constantly from experiences and which are reg- 
istered as thinking patterns, habits of thought-reaction, and 
which need to be worked with from the psychological stand- 
point. Psychoanalysis must be used in a great many cases of 
disturbed emotional life, but that phase of corrective work is 
absolutely inadequate unless we trace such disturbances back 
to related factors such as environmental, physical, and educa- 
tional maladjustments. The physical condition is frequently 
a very important cause of emotional disturbance. It may not 
always be the same physical factor that causes trouble. In- 
deed, it may be almost any type of.a physical disturbance; 
but no child can have as efficient a normal life, as intimate a 
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response in feeling to his daily experiences as he should have, 
unless he has a normal body which is functioning normally. 

Too often we feel that if a child is up in height and 
weight he is all right physically. If he shows no disturb- 
ance of active disease and has pink cheeks and plays all 
right and eats fairly well and sleeps fairly well, we discard 
the possibility of physical disturbance. Yet there is as much 
possibility of physical disturbance in a child who is up to 
weight, practically, as in an underweight child. 

There are as many, or more, chances of emotional dis- 
turbance in a child oversized as in a child who is undersized. 
There are just as many possibilities of emotional disturb- 
ance in a pink-cheeked child who seems well as in a sick child 
who has been given consideration because he is ill. 

It is almost absolutely necessary to deal with individual 
physical factors individually in order te describe the possi- 
ble relationships of each or any to emotional health. We de 
not know enough to generalize because the whole subject is 
in its infancy, but it is in such an attractive infancy that it 
behooves us all to pay attention to it. 

Let us take as an illustration, first of all, the possibility 
that a child has a thyroid gland which is not working nor- 
mally. Now that does not necessarily mean that the child is 
ill, backward, or has a goiter. I am speaking rather about 
the children whose deviations from normal physical eondi- 
tion are only 10 per cent or 15 per cent deviations. We all 
realize that abnormal children have abnormal mental condi- 
tions and that they frequently have abnormal emotional con- 
ditions ; but the child that it behooves us to serve is the child 
who is normal but who can be made more efficiently normal 
if we work with the problems that are handicapping: him in 
his everyday life. The child who has a thyroid gland that is 
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only 80 or 90 per cent efficient is one of those children, and 
he is a child very commonly found, especially in this Mid- 
West district. 

You ask, “What would such deficiency have to do with 
his emotions?’ Let us see. The first thing that happens 
when a child’s thyroid acts slowly is a certain type of physi- 
cal inertia. His metabolism is not sufficient. He does not di- 
gest food in the same quantity nor in the same time. Conse- 
quently he does not manufacture energy at the same rate or 
to the same degree. Out of that slowing down of the physi- 
cal system comes a consequent slowing down of the stimula- 
tions from the outside world as they register patterns of ex- 
perience on his nervous system. An organism working more 
slowly carries impressions more slowly. And since the child’s 
system often slows down 30, 40, or 50 per cent with a seem- 
ingly very mild thyroid disturbance, he gets a dulling of the 
feeling tone that accompanies his experiences. For instance, 
he accomplishes fewer tasks in a school morning; he has, 
consequently, fewer experiences and fewer variations in feel- 
ing tone with those experiences. 

The next thing that develops is a lack of desire to do; 
the lowered-thyroid child is not a self-starter. He is the one 
to whom the kindergarten teacher must say, “Go ahead, 
Johnny, that is fine. Hurry up. Everybody else is almost 
done.”” With the little extra feeling tone that the extra praise 
gives him he is apt to be better for the time being, and may 
speed up and finish the task. Sometimes a so-called “dor- 
mant” child may need fifteen, twenty, or thirty such sugges- 
tions in the course of a morning. Not any one of those sug- 
gestions that thus stimulate him draws upon a reserve ener- 
gy; each one is lowering his actually low vitality. He should 
be able to do things required of him with what we might call 
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“spontaneous combustion.” Instead, he is doing them with 
the teacher “cranking” him into activity all the time. It is 
not good for the teacher, but it is very much worse for John- 
ny. He not only loses in independence and personal relia- 
bility, but he is establishing an attitude of dependence upon 
someone else. 

Out of this situation comes the next stage, which is a lit- 
tle bit more serious. If the child does not get special atten- 
tion he becomes depressed. His feeling tone is lowered to a 
point where nothing seems much worth while. At three years 
of age, or four, he may come into the nursery school and just 
stand; he cannot find anything to do; he cannot motivate his 
own behavior. We say he is “shy,” or “backward,” or “‘he is 
diffident,” and “‘he just needs to be helped a little bit more.” 
We do not realize that he has been given the same opportu- 
nity that twenty or thirty other children have, and that his 
response, his habit of reaction to that thing, is different. 
Actually, his ability to respond is different, and, since his 
ability to respond is different, his feeling tone to that situa- 
tion must be different. The worst part of it is that no child 
need stay “different” as such a child is different. 

We have one little boy whom I have been much interest- 
ed in working with for eighteen months. He was a four- 
year-old who was always the baby at home, although there 
was a two-year-old in the family also. The two-year-old al- 
ways decided what they should play. So Henry was brought 
in to me to see whether the stimulation of preschool would 
help him. As a part of our acceptance of him we naturally 
made full mental and general information tests, and a lot of 
time was spent on some neurological work. He was then re- 
ferred to his home physician with a copy of our report. 

The home physician was not sure about the physical con- 
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dition, so he referred him to a gland specialist, with a result 
that Henry was put on a dosage of thyroid, and it was 
1/1,500 of the normal dosage for a child of that age. As the 
specialist said, he had a “shadow of a disturbance,” but in 
spite of it being such a mild thing, and the treatment being 
so slight, in the course of the next six weeks Henry had come 
up to par. Indeed, his grandmother reported that he was 
fighting the two-year-old at home and did not want to follow 
her directions in play any longer. We considered that the 
most normal thing he had ever done. This year he has taken 
his place in a preschool as an absolutely normal five-year-old, 
with no indication of any discrepancy in his feeling tones 
and his actual emotions. He comes in one of the earliest in 
the morning. He activates his own play. He always has 
many tasks he wishes to perform, and he is beginning to 
learn to inveigle other children into his plans, which are too 
large for him to carry out himself. He has to have labor help, 
so now he is especially tactful toward the younger four-year- 
old children in order to get their aid in the projects which he 
wishes to carry out. 

This is just one illustration of our experiences with that 
type of case. 

In older children, what happens if we do not correct 
these minor conditions? When they get into the grade school 
they fall farther and farther behind. The inertia, which the 
teacher can help by individual stimulation, and which moth- 
ers often try to help by doing most of the lessons for the 
child at home when he is in the lower grades, gradually be- 
comes more marked, and a crisis finally results when some 
teacher notifies the home that the child is going to fail, or 
that he has failed, and will not be promoted. Only some 
such situation brings a real consideration of the child’s con- 
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dition. By that time there is often a chronic depression. The 
child cries at almost any situation where something is de- 
manded of him. He does not have the energy to do things © 
demanded of him. He does not have the feeling of pleasant- 
ness which a request for some new occupation should bring 
to a normal child. 

In children in the teens the depression from a mild thy- 
roid condition may even go to actual suicide. It very fre- 
quently goes to attempts at suicide and to thoughts of suicide 
which are voluntarily expressed when a child is given the 
slightest confidential handling. 

On the other hand we have children with the opposite 
variation in thyroid condition. Their thyroid glands may be 
more active, and there, it seems to me, we get a rather inter- 
esting and yet a very pathetic thing. The child whose thy- 
roid is overactive is usually a child that can be easily de- 
tected. He is apt to have a slightly raised temperature under 
any situation which is in the least stimulating. His feeling 
tone is extreme. He registers variations that are two, three, 
four times as great as they should be for the little activities 
of his everyday life. His pleasure reaches the seventh heay- 
en of delight over a tiny little toy or something he has ac- 
complished. His depression over failure may be just as 
extreme. It may lead to self-isolation from the group of 
children with whom he plays, for he fears a similar failure 
and depression most vividly. These children are almost al- 
ways very bright. The physical overactivity means a high 
mental age. The child is developing too rapidly, lives his life 
too quickly. We have at present a group of such hyperactive 
thyroid cases who test about 175 I.Q. although they are only 
three and four years of age. The greater mental level of such 
a child gives him the ability to sense more possibilities of 
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failure or success in a situation much earlier in life than the 
average child would sense it. Out of seeing these increased 
possibilities in a situation grows fear, because the child 
senses, not only more factors in the situation than ordinary 
four-year-olds do, but he senses also with the same extreme 
vividness his own inability to handle that situation. Fear is 
almost always one of the penalties paid by these extremely 
bright children for their brightness if they have any physi- 
cal instability or physical handicap of any sort. 

There is another type of child in whom sleep disturb- 
ance may be the only factor causing an emotional disturb- 
ance. I had a little girl brought to me five years ago, five 
years of age. She had been diagnosed casually by kinder- 
garten, family, neighborhood, doctors, as an excitable im- 
becile who would never improve. She was five years old and 
she tested five. She had a sluggish little body by physical 
examination, and yet she did not sleep. Her total sleep for 
each twenty-four hours was about seven hours. A careful 
study of the case showed she had been in kindergarten for 
over a year in a city where the situations were exceedingly 
vicious. The children with names in the last half of the al- 
phabet would go to kindergarten in the afternoon after play- 
ing vigorously in the morning. There they got their after- 
noon stimulation on top of the morning’s fatigue, instead of 
taking a nap. This child had been in such a kindergarten 
for over a year. She happened to be a left-handed child who 
at the same time had been forced to do all kindergarten work 
with the right hand. We had in her chronic fatigue to such 
a degree that the child could not relax in sleep. We started 
her in on a rest program, and day in and day out we had her 
resting in bed two hours in the afternoon, an hour in the 
middle of the morning, and twelve hours at night. 
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The mother was a little bit dubious, but she knew it was 
her only chance to see what could be done with the child. 
After two weeks of that type of rest program the child fell 
asleep one afternoon. It was the first nap she had ever taken 
in her life. She slept an hour and a half. The mother report- 
ed it and thought all was well. Now the child would go along 
normally. The next day she went to sleep, and at four-thirty, 
when the mother called, she was still asleep. They called at 
five-thirty, and at six-thirty. At nine o’clock she was still 
asleep. She was awakened and given a cup of milk and al- 
lowed to go back to sleep. For the next week she followed 
practically the same program for the whole time. She would 
play an hour or so in the morning, she would rest in the mid- 
dle of the morning, play a bit again, have a noon-time lunch, 
go to bed, and sleep straight through until the next morning. 

She had been an irritable child and would not take her 
mother’s word for anything. She was discontented and un- 
pleasant in her home life. There was no pleasure to be 
found in anything. They could not get her a new dress, toy, 
or doll baby, take her for a ride, or tell her a story that she 
didn’t whine and cry. Inside of three months the whining, 
which was not a matter of response to poor handling, prac- 
tically stopped. The crying lasted over half a year. School 
work was not begun for another year. The minute school 
work was begun, a new attitude arose, of irritation toward 
the mother for assuming that she knew anything of school 
work. That irritation took its course through the year in re- 
fusing to do anything the mother asked, refusing to eat 
things if the mother gave them to her, refusing all types of 
activities, always in the fatigue state which resulted from 
two hours of school work daily. There was never any irrita- 
tion in the early morning or after the afternoon nap. 
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After two and a half years of work the child laughed 
aloud for the first time in her whole life. At that time she \ 
was seven and a half years of age. The feeling tone was com- 
ing up to par. We had done nothing but push rest. Her 
mother said, “When you used to keep putting her to bed, and 
insisting that she stay in bed, we thought you surely must be - 
cranks about sleep, but now we know that you were right.” 

The child is ten years old, is doing her fourth grade of 
school work, and is absolutely normal, has a sense of humor, 
and is happy all day long in a perfectly normal way, doesn’t 
cry except under extreme provocation of the normal type, 
and has come back to par simply with a rest program. She is 
still on a rest program. There has been no need for much of 
anything else. I think that is an extreme case, one of the 
most extreme I have ever had the pleasure of helping to work 
on, but it does show what one physical factor accentuated 
and neglected can do to the child’s emotional life. 

I must not take too much time on individual illustrations, 


' but there is another phase of the nutrition problems in which 
~Iam highly interested. Some ten or twelve years ago there 


‘was a brief article in one of the German medical magazines 


on the relation of calcium content in the nervous system to 
mental normality, with a report of the decreased amount of 
calcium or lime present in the nervous system of nervous and 
insane people. At that time there was practically no labora- 
tory technique for determining the amount of calcium pres- 
ent in a person’s body. Since then the demand for that phase 
of work has developed an elaborate and very accurate tech- 
nique. Before that had developed we began getting for clin- 
ical study occasional children who had very definite antag- 
onism attitudes, or teasing attitudes, or irritability attitudes, 
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or rage spells. In many of these children there were obvious 
symptoms of lime deficiency. 

We now know that in many, many cases a lime deficiency 
is in itself sufficient to change the whole emotional life and 
the whole behavior picture of a child, no matter how normal 
his environment and no matter how intelligent he may be. 
Indeed, the more intelligent he is, the more he seems to uti- 
lize that intelligence to stress his abnormality on the feeling 
side. Such children are predominant in the group that we 
say lack concentration. If there is any one term that de- 
scribes the restless, malnourished child who lacks lime, it is 
the inability to concentrate, the inability to maintain inter- 
~ est on one thing a normal length of time. 

My way of seeing it is rather the opposite of the educa- 
tional statement of the matter. A child that does not concen- 
trate is a child who is so overaware of all that is going on 
around him that he attends to everything instead of to the 
one or two things on which we desire that he put his atten- 
tion. An unconcentrating child is really a child who is dissi- 
pating attention to many things, the necessary and the un- 
necessary, in his environment. 

This unnecessary attention is due to the overzest with 
which his system registers the experiences from the external 
world; he sees things too vividly, he hears sounds too acute- 
ly. One little boy about three and a half could report, when 
we were first working with him, every car that went by on 
an interurban system over three squares from his home. The 
mother could not hear the sound without stopping and actu- 
ally listening so that she could get the faint sound when it 
came to them. This gives some idea of the oversensitivity of 
hearing such a child experiences. They are similarly over- 
aware so far as body condition goes. Their skin seems to be 
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irritable; they do not wish contact with other people; they 
are oversensitive in every way. And out of that sensitiveness 
grows a behavior irritability, resistance, negative attitudes 
toward things which we wish them to do, a hitting, striking, 
biting, fighting-away, and a refusal of normal attention given 
them. | 

What do we do for such conditions? From a detailed 
observation of over two hundred calcium-deficiency cases, 
we found they usually seemed to be children who have had’ 
some nutritional disturbance in the first six months of lifé. 
They have been tried on various prepared foods instead of 
on whole milk. Often they are children who have had a min- 
imum of milk on through their childhood up to the time they 
come to us for study. On the other hand sometimes they are 
children who have had plenty of milk and no babyhood dis- 
turbance, but simply are unable to assimilate the lime in the 
food which they have taken. 

In such children the correction of the emotional attitude 
often lies in the medication. Sometimes all the children need 
is more sunshine and sun baths. In the winter time cod liver 
oil must be added. Other children need the cod liver oil and 
all the sunshine they can get and extra lime beside that 
which they get in the milk. Others need not only that, but 
ultra-violet ray treatments, But if enough of these factors 
which increase the calcium absorption are utilized, the child 
straightens out and a day comes when he does not refuse the 
advances that are made. The slapping, hitting, biting, and 
kicking decrease. The tantrum spells are brought down to 
five or six a day, and hen to eight.or nine a week, and then 
to one or two a week perhaps, and then they disappear en- 
tirely. Sometimes they flare up again. They almost always 
flare up in the months of January and February on a child 
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who has not had full correction, because the children are ing 
doors more at that time of the year. Their reserve nutrition 
is not great enough so that they can continue getting along 
with the amount of lime that they are secreting when they 
are not getting enough sunshine to aid that secretion. Such 
cases recover their poise very quickly under a little addi- 
tional treatment. 

The condition is always one which needs a physician's 


_ aid, but it needs medication plus patience, or rather it calls 


for nutrition plus patience, plus a kindly atmosphere from 
the time corrective work is begun. Such nutrition changes 
almost make over a child. They change his expression of 
feeling tones and his acceptance of experiences both pleas- 
ant and unpleasant. The change comes without need for help 
or correction other than the nutrition change which gives him 
a body that can express normal experiences in a normal way 
without undue strain. 

Infections and specific diseases often cause similar dis- 
turbances of behavior. I have personally studied only two 
cases of idiosyncracies against foods which have caused tem- 
pers, but there is quite a little bit in the literature now about 
temper instead of indigestion as a possible response to the 
eating of food that one cannot digest. 

I had one child having such temper spells when there 
seemed absolutely no other cause, mental or physical, acne 


environmentally, none educationally. The child was of such 


importance to the family that I went there and stayed two 
days and lived through the child’s life with her to see what I 
could get hold of. As a final resort we had the test made 
which would show food idiosyncrasies. We found the child 
sensitive to potatoes. She always had a baked potato for 
lunch unless she had rice. Immediately the potato was with- 
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drawn. Within two weeks the child’s temper spells were 
gone, and that was over two years ago. We have never had 
another temper spell or any behavior substitution for temper 
spells. I have had one other similar case straightened out by 
the removal of all meats. It has been only six months since 
correction was obtained, and I am not sure that trouble may 
not flare up again, but at least we have gotten a temporary 
readjustment to life through a removal of an irritating food. 

I have just one other point which I wish to emphasize: 
We need analytic work with children. We need preventive, 
prophylactic work. We need to keep children where they be- | 
long in habits of response, in happiness and activities ; but to 
do that we must check all of these variations of behavior 
that we know are not right as soon as they appear. 

A mental test cannot do that. No matter how complete 
a psychological diagnosis one obtains, a child cannot be kept 
well and happy and normal on a diagnosis. No matter how 
complete and happy an environment he may have in school, 
one cannot keep him happy and well if there is something 
wrong within himself. No matter what his environment, no 
matter what one does for him at home, if there is something 
within his body that is not efficient he cannot be efficient as | 
an individual. Consequently it seems to me that it is abso- 
lutely necessary that we emphasize more and more the health 
examination of the so-called “normal” child. 

We take our children to the dentist for preventive work 
and preventive examinations. We are trying to do preven- 
tive work with them in preschools and kindergartens. We 
are trying to give them the best type of surroundings in 
schools. We follow baby books and try to raise them just as 
we should with feeding habits in the first few years; but 
after they reach the age of two or three years we are a little 
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bit tired of the job of helping their body grow, and the child 
goes to a physician only when he is ill. We need health ex- 
aminations on well children. We need doctors who are doing 
nothing but preventive medicine, and there will be plenty of 
physicians to do that work when the demand for them comes. 
Every child needs a preventive health examination at least 
once a year, and I should say at least every six months. 

If a child’s body is well, the chances of his needing cor- 
rective work through any other agency, social, psychological, 
or educational, are decreased to a minimum, and a well child 
has a normal emotional life, because emotional life is his 
feeling-response to the world as he knows it and is able to 
respond to it. If his body is healthy, and his mind normal, 
and his environment is normal, his response emotionally will 
be all that we desire. 


THE SIGNIFICANCE OF PARENTAL ATTITUDES 
FOR THE DESTINY OF THE INDIVIDUAL 


Bernard Glueck, M.D., New York 


Attitude is defined by the Standard Dictionary as ‘“‘any 
habitual mode of regarding anything, any settled behavior or 
conduct as indicating opinion or purpose regarding any- 
thing.”’ It is with “attitude” in this sense that I intend to 
deal in this paper. 

To what extent and how are parental attitudes capable 
of conditioning the personality development of the individu- 
al? I have chosen the subject matter of parental attitudes as 
my contribution to the discussion of the general question of 
character-building in deliberate contrast to the prevailing 
tendency to view the problem of parent-child relationship so 
largely as a problem of the imparting of information con- 
cerning parenthood. 

We have been telling ourselves with an increasing de- 
gree of wishful conviction that, if we could only tell a sufli- 
cient number of parents what it is that children are made of 
and how to go about doing the right things and avoiding the 
wrong things with reference to them, we would surely check 
the alarming spread of maladjustment and unhappiness. 

The modern mother has been led to believe that if she 
would only keep herself informed on the dicta of so-called 
modern psychology, attend lectures and study groups, she 
would surely find the key to the various problems which con- 
front present-day parenthood. To what extent these hopes 
and predictions have come true is, naturally, quite impossi- 
ble to estimate. But very serious doubt concerning the eff- 
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cacy of current methods of parental education is raised by 
the constantly increasing demand for psychiatric service in 
connection with the job of parenthood. I am not unmindful 
of the fact that this increasing utilization of psychiatry re- 
flects also a beneficial effect of the popularization of knowl- 
edge concerning the child-parent relationship. Our efforts in 
these directions have certainly stimulated a more realistic 
concern about these matters. 
But it is not necesarily the ignorant or uninformed par- 
ent who crowds our clinics and consultation rooms. On the 
contrary, many a distressed parent who confesses to an utter 
helplessness in the face of some problem in his or her child 
is found, upon inquiry, to be thoroughly well informed upon 
the most up-to-date literature in these matters. Not unlike 
the earnest but sadly perplexed mother quoted by a recent 
author such a parent might well say, “But, Doctor, I read 
and read and read these books that you recommend. They 
are intensely interesting, but when I lay them down after I 
have read of the awful things that may happen if I don’t 
bring my boys up according to the dictates of modern psy- 
chology, I find myself absolutely at a loss as to what I should 
do. They are so stimulating, but I don’t know quite what 
they stimulate me to do.” ; 
“/ I know that in speaking thus of our educational propa- 
et in this field I am exposing myself to the accusation of 
desiring to disparage the value of knowledge. Nothing, of 
course, is farther from my mind. I merely wish to point out 
that mental content, that information in itself, does not nec- 
essarily assure an intelligent and healthy management of the 
parent-child relationship. The content of the curriculum of 
the family school of character is not embraced within the 
covers of a book, but is implicit in the lives of the various — 
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members of the family group. It is not the knowledge of the 
rules of the good life or a parent’s ability to preach and en- 
force these rules which carries the promise of a healthy de- 
velopment of the children. This important school of charac- 
ter, the family group, depends for its success—much more so 
than does the more formal school of the classroom—upon 
“atmosphere,” upon the subtle and intangible forces for good 
or evil which are implicit in the situation created by the hu- 
man beings who compose it. 

And human atmosphere might be said to be almost syn- 
onymous with the sum total of human attitudes and their 
reciprocal effects entering into the creation of any situation. 
To be sure, attitudes may be influenced by information and 
knowledge; but no one would argue that this is either the 
sole source of attitudes or even the most important one. At- 
titudes are acquired and molded by a thousand subtle influ- 
ences which begin to impinge themselves upon the human in- 
dividual from the moment of birth. And, from the moment 
of birth also, the tiny and helpless human infant becomes an 
energizer of attitudes in those about him. 

It is my intention in this paper to examine some of the 
commonly encountered parental attitudes from the point of 
view of their capacity for influencing individual develop- 
ment. But before doing so it is necessary to restate certain 
principles which have a significant bearing upon this entire 
question: 

1. It is obvious that attitude, as defined previously, is 
a psychological phenomenon, in contrast to the more tangi- 
ble and presumably more real physical attitudes of various 
bodies. Now, in order to gain the necessary conviction con- 
cerning the importance of parental attitudes for the destiny 
of the individual—not only a theoretical conviction, but a 
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feeling conviction—it is necessary to be convinced of the re- 
ality and validity of psychological phenomena. This may 
seem to be a wholly unnecessary and superfluous caution in 
this psychological age of ours. But a rather extensive experi- 
ence with efforts at shaping and modifying human attitudes 
has convinced me that the average individual has only a the- 
oretical interest in psychologizing, and that when it comes to 
dealing with psychology as an influence in his own life or in 
the lives of those near and dear to him he is burdened with a 
large measure of skepticism concerning the capacity of such 
psychological phenomena as wishes, hopes, feelings, etc., to 
affect the life about him. This accounts in large measure for 
the tremendous contrast between man’s capacity to under- 
stand and control his physical environment and his relative 
impotence in the face of his human environment, including 
his own nature. It is still true, even in our psychologically 
enlightened age, that man becomes a psychologist only when 
things go wrong with him. Attitudes then are psychological 
phenomena capable of doing work, of creating and shaping 
the environment in which the new individual lives and grows 
and shapes attitudes of his own. 

2. In order to appreciate how dependent individual de- 
velopment is upon the atmosphere, the human-social atmos- 
phere in which development takes place, it is necessary to 
realize that in so far as the human being is concerned, at any 
rate, the distinction between individual and environment is a 
purely arbitrary one. The human being is capable of form- 
ing symbols or images within himself of the elements which 
make up his environment, physical as well as psychological. 
When he reacts to an environmental stimulus, whether this 
be a stubbing of his toes or the praise or blame of some hu- 
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man being, he reacts also to the image of the situation in his 
own mind. 

The human being, through his ability to form these im- 
ages, to retain them and elaborate upon them, is capable of 
introjecting, of swallowing up, so to speak, his environment. 
Father, mother, brother, or sister do not exist for him mere- 
ly as objects of his environment, but become from the very 
first through introjection parts of himself. The pressure of 
social suggestion and the tendency to imitation and identifi- 
cation constantly transform what is environmental into some- 
thing personal, something which has put its stamp to a great- 
er or less degree upon the character of the individual. The 
converse is likewise true. The human being constantly af- 
fects his human environment, he constantly projects upon 
the environment what is part of himself, shaping and modi- 
fying it. 

The mere presence of others makes us behave differently 
than we behave in absolute privacy. The scrutiny of others 
puts an additional burden upon the task of adaptation, where- 
as the criticism of others may under certain conditions make 
or mar a career. It is this ability of the human being to trans- 
form reality into images of it, to introject in this manner his 
surrounding universe and transform it into something of his 
own, that gives the great importance to the human, the psy- 
chological, atmosphere in which the individual lives and 
grows. 

It is, of course, incorrect to assume that the human in- 
fant is absolutely helpless in the face of this bath of human 
influence into which he is projected at birth. He comes into 
life with certain predispositions and racially established 
tendencies which modify this situation in various directions. 

In spite of recent efforts to revive the fallacious notion 
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of the tabula rasa, the notion, namely, that the infant comes 
into life with an absolutely clean slate, so to speak, upon 
which one might write at will his destiny, we all know that 
this is not the case. Living matter carries within itself its 
life destiny—to be sure, only in broad outline. In the human 
infant this innateness with which he comes into life has 
reached great complexity, and while there still exists much 
confusion concerning the problem of instinct, certain aspects 
of it are fairly well established. It is part of this innateness 
of the human infant to have from the very beginning certain 
preferences and aversions, to respond in a way typical of the 
human species to life about him and to impress himself upon 
the environment in a way typical of the human infant. It is 
these predispositions which resist, modify, or antagonize the 
molding process exerted upon the new individual by his adult 
environment. We will have something more specific to say 
about this later on. For the present, I merely wish to point 
out that the capacity to resist the molding pressure of the en- 
vironment to a degree which is consistent with the internal 
_ laws of growth and development is an indispensable condi- 
tion for survival. 

Apart from the innateness which is characteristic of the 
species and which is responsible for the fact that in some re- 
spects all children are very much alike, there is another more 
individual innateness which accounts for the fact that very 
probably no two children come into life with an identical 
equipment. The individual differences which characterize 
children materially affect the individual-environment rela- 
tionship and are at times so pronounced, either as special abil- 
ities or disabilities, as to entirely frustrate any established 
laws concerning this relationship. Thus we see that to the 
extent that the human infant is not merely a passive entity, 
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permitting itself to be molded and influenced by an imping- 
ing environment, it is also a conditioner of parental attitudes, 
and not merely an effect of these. When we therefore under- 
take to evaluate the significance of parental attitudes for the 
destiny of the individual we do not have in mind an exclu- 
sively one-sided situation. 

The parent whose attitudes we are investigating is con- 
stantly being conditioned by his children; he is the kind of 
parent that he is, not solely because of the background which 
he brings into the marital relationship and into the state of 
parenthood, but also because of what his children are. It is 
important to keep this in mind if we are to understand why 
it is that a person may have much tact and wisdom in dealing 
with children of friends or acquaintances and be stupid and 
clumsy in dealing with his own children. The objective- 
mindedness and maturity which he is able to mobilize in deal- 
ing with others’ children desert him when he comes to deal 
with his own. One’s child very soon ceases to be an object 
of external environment. Before it is many days old it has 
become through the process of introjection part of one’s self, 
and one is capable of dealing with it objectively only to the 
extent that one is able to deal objectively with one’s self. 

Lack of patience, intolerance, a tendency to be easily 
hurt or offended by the behavior of one’s own children— 
characteristics which play a major réle in the maladjust- 
ments of the child-parent relationship—are manifestations 
of a sensitivity which is peculiar to one’s own subjectivity. 
The way parents sometimes react to frustrations of their am- 
bitions regarding their children, to disappointments in their 
children’s careers, raises a serious doubt concerning the de- 
gree of unselfishness in their concern about the lives of their 
children. 
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From the foregoing it will be obvious that the reciprocal 
effect of attitudes is capable of being very far-reaching and 
very complex indeed. Further complexity is added to the sit- 
uation by the fact that psychological is not synonymous with 
conscious. Man is motivated in his attitudes and behavior by 
factors of his being of which he is only dimly aware or not at 
all conscious. This brings us to a consideration of the third 
point to which I wish to invite your attention. 

3. In addition to his capacity to form images of his sur- 
rounding world, a capacity which contributes so much to the 
complexity of human relations, man is also very largely a 
function and product of memory. In speaking of certain 
nervous disorders, such as hysteria, we say that the patient 
is suffering from memories. We mean by this that events 
long past, but hidden away somewhere in the recesses of the 
mind as memory, still continue to exert an influence which is 
capable of causing serious personality disorders. For our 
present purposes it is immaterial whether or not we commit 
ourselves to the notion of a structural or functional division 
of the mind such as has been proposed by the psychoanalytic 
school of psychology. We shall be in agreement that person- 
ality represents at any given moment the end-result of ev- 
erything that has gone before. No influence, however slight 
or subtle, no experience, however fleeting it may be, fails to 
leave its trace upon us. A great many of these experiences 
become relegated to a region or aspect of ourselves which 
has been termed “the unconscious,’ and are no longer ac- 
cessible to us by ordinary methods of introspection, but nev- 
ertheless determine our attitudes and motives very deeply. 
It is not, therefore, only the conscious intentions of the va- 
rious members of a family group which determine the atmos- 
phere of that group. One is frequently obliged to listen to 
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futile and foolish self-accusations of parents because, as they 
put it, knowing better than to do so, they persist in losing 
their tempers, in making themselves ridiculous before their 
children by outbursts of anger, in having favorites among 
their children, in instilling all sorts of fears in them through 
projecting their own anxieties in connection with everyday 
situations in the child’s life, ete. Of course their intentions 
are different and better. No parent will deliberately or know- 
ingly put obstacles in the way of the healthy development of 
his child. But every parent brings into the parental situa- 
tion more or less deeply engraved attitudes relating to his 
own past, to his own childhood, to his own relations to his 
parents, brothers, and sisters which interfere with the con- 
scious, deliberate exercise of such wisdom as he may have 
concerning the child-parent relationship. 

The state of parenthood is but one aspect, albeit a very 
important aspect, of the love life of the individual, and is al- 
ways affected to a greater or less degree by the nature and 
vicissitudes of the individuals’ love life. While an accurate 
estimate of the obvious, immediate situation is indispensable 
for the understanding of a family maladjustment, such an es- 
timate never tells the entire story. For the purposes of ra- 
tional therapy one needs ‘to recognize and deal with causes, 
and the immediate characteristics of a disturbed family sit- 
uation are more commonly in the nature of effects than of 
causes. This applies, of course, to all the human beings who 
constitute a given family group, to adults as well as to chil- 
dren, and points to the fallacy of expecting any radical 
change in the situation through a mere shifting about of the 
external arrangements of it. I mean by this that the growing 
tendency to shift the blame for maladjusted youth onto the 
parents or other elements of the adult world in which the 
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child is obliged to work out its destiny is not likely to get us 
far. While this tendency might be defended as a means to an 
end, it becomes an absolutely futile enterprise when cultivat- 
ed as an end in itself. In the last analysis we can only hope 
to reconstruct a child by changing his internal nature, his in- 
ternal environment. A concern with parental attitudes, with 
parents, brothers, and sisters as conditioning influences of 
child life, is, however, indispensable, because, as we have 
already pointed out, these external elements very soon be- 
come internal characteristics. Thus any helpful appreciation 
of the significance of parental attitudes for the destiny of the 
individual requires as a precondition a recognition and belief 
in the validity and reality of psychological phenomena as 
such. As parents, do not permit yourselves to be diverted 
from this conviction by the scientific (sic) jargon of our ma- 
- terialistically minded civilization. 

Because psychological phenomena are non-physical and 
intangible phenomena it does not mean that they cannot be 
dealt with scientifically. Whether a procedure is scientific or 
not is not determined by the nature of the facts it deals with, 
but by the method which it employs. In order to gain any 
understanding at all from an examination of parental atti- 
tudes it is necessary to appreciate that alongside of the ob- 
jective, tangible, physical, world of reality there is another 
kind of reality, a subjective reality, which is none the less 
real because it is invisible and intangible. 

It is furthermore necessary to appreciate that the hu- 
man being possesses the ability to transform the one type of 
reality into the other type, and a disposition for a constant 
introjection and projection which transforms the world of 
objective reality into a subjective world peculiar to himself. 
A parent’s influence over a child assumes importance only 
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when it has become an internal factor of the child’s make- 
up. Finally, it is necessary to appreciate that the present is 
a product of the past and an indicator, to a greater or less 
extent, of the future. A great part of that past which deter- 
mines the present is hidden from our view and is not readily 
accessible to us for examination and modification. 

With these preliminaries we might approach the consid- 
eration of some specific parental attitudes. I have selected 
for this occasion the following: (1) attitudes regarding the 
nature and technique of parenthood; (2) attitudes regarding 
the nature of childhood; (38) attitudes regarding self; and 
(4) attitudes concerning the problem of discipline. In con- 
nection with each of these attitudes we shall endeavor to ex- 
amine its nature and source and the kind of effect it may 
have upon the developing individual. 

That a parent’s attitude with respect to the nature and 
technique of parenthood does not begin to shape itself with 
the moment of birth of one’s firstborn is a matter of common 
observation. The little girl reflects already in her play with 
dolls and in her behavior toward younger brothers and sis- 
ters or playmates, parental attitudes whose source lies in her 
own relation to her parents. These attitudes probably begin 
to shape themselves in connection with the first opportunity 
for exercising a protective function toward a more helpless 
creature than one’s self. Various pets which become objects 
of affection also furnish experiences which contribute to the 
early shaping of parental attitudes. But it seems, judging 
by the recollections of many adults, that all these various ex- 
periences are tested and evaluated in the light of the child’s 
experiences with its own parents. The game of playing fath- 
er and mother is not an abstract game, but one definitely in- 
tended to imitate one’s own father and mother. It is fre- 
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quently linked up with the first curiosity of the child, namely, 
the curiosity concerning his own origin. From these early 
beginnings onward countless experiences and impressions be- 
come constellated about the nature of parenthood and deter- 
mine the parental attitudes with which a given individual en- 
ters upon the task of his parenthood. It will suffice for our 
present purposes to group these various experiences under 
two general categories: those pertaining to the bread life of 
the individual and those which relate to his love life. Nat- 
urally, even this broad division into bread life and love life 
or ego and libido is largely an arbitrary one. The self whose 
attitudes we are examining embraces all aspects of the per- 
sonality, but it is convenient to deal with egoistic and libidi- 
nal aspects separately. One’s personality is characterized 
first of all by the manner in which one has adjusted one’s 
self to one’s biological destiny. A man’s personality can be 
termed a healthy personality only if he has succeeded in 
identifying himself sufficiently with the ideal of masculinity. 
Similarly, no woman can be said to have achieved a healthy 
personality development unless she has achieved a sufficient 
identification with the mother image. 

I am aware of the fact that it is difficult, perhaps im- 
possible, to define what is meant by a sufficient degree of 
identification in the one or the other direction. But in-prac- 
tice the difficulty of definition is never an insurmountable 
one. I need not tell you, of course, that I am not interested 
here in the question of the relative value of the two types of 
biological destiny. I am interested in the bearing upon the 
formation of parental attitudes of these misidentifications. 
The woman who harbors a deep-seated resistance to a com- 
plete identification with, and acceptance of, her biological 
destiny may indeed be a very capable and useful person in 
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all sorts of directions, but as a parent is bound to condition a 
seriously distorted development of her children. Similarly, 
the man who for one reason or another has acquired a dis- 
tinct preference for a mothering réle in life is not going to 
contribute to the healthy development of his sons or daugh- 
ters. Where these contrary tendencies are very marked, na- 
ture itself brings about its remedial effect by frequently ex- 
cluding these individuals from the marriage relation. On the 
other hand, it is true that every man has a bit of a woman in 
his make-up and every woman a bit of man, and that these 
faint dispositions are capable of cultivation to a considera- 
ble extent. 

The process of growth has a general and non-specific ob- 
jective, namely, the gradual transformation of the child into 
an adult. But it also has the more specific objective of de- 
veloping the boy into a man and the girl into a woman. Now, 
in connection with this latter aspect of the developmental 
process, what is known as the identification mechanism plays 
an important réle. The child’s image of itself as an adult, 
the ideal-self into which it strives to develop, inevitably re- 
flects both parents, but normal development requires a pre- 
dominant identification with the parent of the same sex. 

With respect to one’s love life, too, the parents’ attitude 
toward their respective biological destinies plays a very im- 
portant réle. One need not be an ardent Freudian in order 
to acknowledge that one’s parent plays a réle in the choice 
of one’s mate. It is not strange that one’s mother should be 
also one’s first best girl; and you know, of course, that some- 
times she remains throughout life the only girl. The same 


is true of the father-daughter relationship. Now the mother - » 


who is burdened with an undue preference for the masculine 
réle, who by a thousand different gestures gives evidence of 
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her envy of the masculine réle, may create very difficult tasks 
for her son in connection with his own needs for differentia- 
tion and with his later choice of a love object. If, moreover, 
she has succeeded in impressing her réle upon the character 
and life of her husband, with the resultant psychological 
emasculation of him to a greater or less extent, he is not like- 
ly to furnish an attractive object of identification for his son. 
Besides, the marital relations of such a couple are apt to be 
affected deleteriously and tend to create an atmosphere which 
is not conducive to healthy personality development. 

I have no intention whatsover of making this presenta- 
tion unnecessarily complicated. But there is very little vir- 
tue, if any, in attempting to give an appearance of simplicity 
and clarity to a subject which is in reality very complex. In 
much of our work in parental education and the study and 
guidance of childhood we proceed as though the situation 
were very simple indeed. We proceed as though each genera- 
tion of parents started its career of parenthood entirely de 
novo, without any traces of its contact with a previous gen- 
eration of parents. Actually, every such generation reflects 
the virtues and follies which were inherent in the child-par- 
ent relationship of which they had already formed a part. 

Another source of parental attitudes with respect to the 
nature and technique of parenthood is found in one’s notions 
concerning desire and its satisfaction. Our desires also might 
be grouped under the two general categories of libidinal and 
egoistic. Life offers certain satisfactions which effect pri- 
marily our sense of self-esteem, our pride and feeling of 
achievement. These satisfactions are bound up with the per- . 
sonal returns we get from our membership in the social 
group. They define the degree of esteem in which we are 
held by our fellow-men and the imprint of our ego upon the 
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world about us. Now the sources of these satisfactions lie 
predominantly in spheres less intimate than is the home cir- 
cle, and the nature of these satisfactions is different from 
those which we naturally expect from the family circle. 
While we might like to have the affection of our business or 
professional associates, and while a certain amount of such 
return is embraced in the notion of “success in life,” it is sec- 
ondary to the ego-satisfaction mentioned before. Converse- 
ly, while the home should offer its members an opportunity 
for mutual respect, for the realization of the self, the type of 
satisfactions which give the home and family circle their 
unique value for the individual are libidinal in nature. Love, 
tenderness, trust, devotion, loyalty, security, and protection 
are examples of these. 

Above all, the home should furnish the individual an op- 
portunity to be his natural self. It should be the one place 
where he should not have to be constantly concerned about 
the kind of impression he is making, the place where he is 
loved and wanted in spite of his shortcomings and frailties. 

But sometimes it happens that as a result of certain per- 
sonality difficulties, specifically those related to the presence 
of an undue sense of inferiority and timidity, of a general 
sense of insecurity, an individual feels a strong need for the 
transposition of these values. His happiness and efficiency 
as a member of society outside of home relationships is de- 
pendent to an undue extent upon getting a kind of return 
from his business or professional relations which one can 
only expect from the home circle. Unless his business rela- 
tions reach a certain degree of warmth, unless he is constant- 
ly given evidence by his superiors or associates that they 
think well of him as a person, that they value him as a friend 
as well as business associate, he has a keen sense of priva- 
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tion. Such a person is not apt to promote his opportunities 
for getting out of life sufficient ego-satisfactions. In conse- 
quence he is apt to seek compensatory satisfactions of this 
type in the circle of the home. He is then apt to exaggerate 
the virtue and importance of obedience and submissiveness 
on the part of the children; he is apt to be unduly tyrannical 
and egotistical in the exercise of parental authority; and will 
in consequence either transmit his own sense of inferiority 
and timidity to his children or provoke in them a negativ- 
istic and rebellious attitude toward sources of authority. 
Moreover, the marital relations between two people one or 
both of whom are disposed in this manner are apt to be un- 
healthy and ineffectual and conducive to an unhealthy home 
atmosphere. 

Another source of a parent’s attitude concerning the na- 
ture and task of parenthood is associated with the very im- 
portant problem of the human conscience. Individuals who 
bring into the marital and parental relation a too rigid and 
inflexible conscience, whose neurotically exaggerated sense 
of guilt and need for expiatory punishment exposes them to 
a life of mean and purposeless denial and asceticism, create a 
domestic atmosphere which distorts and scars those who are 
obliged to live and grow within it. A parent of this type is 
apt to instill in his children a form of perverse morality and 
ethics which is destructive of happiness. His notions of the 
duties and privileges of parenthood are of a kind to exclude 
from the child-parent relationship any possibility of natural- 
ness, of a free interchange of trust and confidence, and to 
breed secretiveness, distrust, and deception. Not without 
reason has the proverbial “minister’s son” acquired such an 
unsavory reputation. Here, even more so than in the other 
cases referred to, the motives for the parent’s attitude and 
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behavior are apt to be largely unconscious and ineradicable 
unless their unconscious source is revealed to its bearer. 

Furthermore, a parent’s attitude with respect to the na- 
ture and technique of parenthood might be conditioned. 
Healthy parenthood is most consistent with a degree of emo- 
tional maturity and thoroughgoing freedom from infantil- 
isms of one kind or another which makes possible a sufficient 
degree of objective-mindedness with respect to another’s 
childhood. The parent who has to be constantly guided or 
who permits himself to be unduly guided by his own parents 
is not apt to be a great source of inspiration and strength to 
his own children. The child’s great dependence upon a sense 
of security, his need for finding in his parents a sure source 
of strength, of wisdom is not likely to be satisfied by a parent 
who himself has to run constantly for advice to his own pa- 
rents. 

With respect to all these sources of a parent’s attitude 
toward parenthood, my exposition has been necessarily brief 
and incomplete. This is particularly true of the infantile par- 
ent. Neither have I attempted to deal exhaustively with the 
general question of sources of parental attitude which lie in 
the pre-parental stage of an individual’s life. I have, of 
course, deliberately stressed the negative, or pathological, 
side of the question, and this is only one side of it. In spite 
of man’s prodigious capacity for making a mess of his life 
and his world, the home and family as traditionally organ- 
ized still remain the best medium for the growth and en- 
hancement of the personality and the most important school 
of character. It is inconceivable that nature, having endowed 
the human species with the capacity to perpetuate itself, 
should have failed to endow it also with some degree of wis- 
dom and ability with respect to the task of parenthood. In 
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spite of the fact that the human infant is more helpless than 
the young of other species, that the human mother is less well 
equipped by nature than the mothers of other species for the 
task of motherhood, and in spite of the great complexity of 
human relations as compared with the rest of the animal 
world, the human parent has done a pretty creditable job. 
When his failures have been particularly outstanding it has 
been due to a fact which can be demonstrated without great 
difficulty, namely, that we permit a participation in the en- 
terprise of marriage and parenthood by individuals who are 
by nature obviously unfit for it. Or the failures have been 
due to the faulty nurture of the prospective candidate for 
parenthood. In pointing out the negative side of the prob- 
lem, the sources of these unhealthy situations, we are merely 
directing our efforts to the preventable and remediable as- 
pects of them. 

A parent’s attitude concerning the nature of childhood © 
has the capacity of materially affecting the lot of the chil- 
dren. It also, of course, colors his attitude as parent. Among 
the various notions which adults entertain concerning the 
nature of childhood, and which condition parental! attitudes, 
the following are the most commonly met with. There is the 
notion, for instance, that the child is like a little animal. Ani- 
mal psychology, a derivative of which is the behavioristic 
school of psychology, endeavors to discover directives for 
the guidance and training of childhood from the observation 
of the behavior and habit-formation of animals. The method 
it employs is a legitimate method, the so-called “compara- 
tive” method of psychology. It errs fundamentally in that it 
endeavors to draw conclusions from a comparison of two in- 
comparable phenomena. The human infant undoubtedly ex- 
hibits characteristics which are comparable with those of the 
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small animal. But the human infant is also something very 
much different from the young animal. The technique of 
child-guidance which is apt to result from viewing the human 
infant in the light of its similarities with the young animal is 
apt to be dominated too much by the principle of drill and by 
a too exclusive dependence upon reward and punishment as 
immediate incentives to action. It is also apt to force the 
energy expressions of the developing individual into definite 
and rigidly delimited channels. Drill, no matter how scien- 
tifically founded it may be, contains the evil of limiting the 
child’s opportunities for spontaneous and unhampered devel- 
opment. Habit leads to mastery, but it also enslaves, and 
human adaptation demands plasticity as well as stability. 

Much has been written in favor of the virtue of reward 
and punishment as incentives to the formation of good habits. 
Undoubtedly this method has its place in the guidance of 
childhood. But it should not be forgotten in this connection 
that a very important goal of development is the acquisition 
of the capacity to make the right decision even though it has 
no relation to possibilities of immediate reward or punish- 
ment. One of the important characteristics of a healthy 
adulthood is the ability to postpone the satisfaction of desire 
to an ever receding future. “One of the chief goals of a psy- 
choanalysis is the acquisition of a greater capacity to endure 
the inevitable privations of life. 

Another view of child nature emphasizes the similarity 
between the human infant and the savage. Here, too, while 
the comparison is justified up to a certain point, and while 
in a certain sense it might be said that every generation be- 
gins with a generation of savages, a literal acceptance of this 
view is manifestly erroneous. Nevertheless it is possible to 
discern in certain parental attitudes—indeed, in certain 
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established systems of education—a domination of this be- 
lief. Child guidance and education becomes then excessively 
taboo ridden, full of prohibitions and threats of the evil con- 
sequences of a failure to heed the prescribed avoidances. The 
little savage must be civilized. He must be made to take on 
as soon as possible the taboos of our adult civilization. To 
develop this theme to its logical limits would take us too far 
afield. The notion that the child is but a little savage who 
must be curbed and civilized forthwith is apt to be preferred 
by the parent who is still too much under the sway of his-in- 
fantile notions of omnipotence and omniscience. 

The least one can ask of the parent who is dominated by 
this notion of child nature is that the taboos and prohibitions 
which he imposes upon the developing individual should not 
extend to the latter’s thoughts and impulses to action, but 
should at least be limited to his acts. It is true that in the 
course of the organization of his instinctive life, particularly 
during the pregenital phase of development, the promptings 
of the infant are in many respects similar to those of the 
uncivilized savage. The man who said that “murder, like 
charity, begins at home,” had insight into the instinctual stir- 
rings of the human infant; but to carry the analogy between 
the infant and the savage too far, and to act upon it by en- 
slaving the child in a system of taboos and prohibitions, and 
to fill his life with hobgoblins of one kind or another, accen- 
tuates the inescapable disposition to feelings of guilt and to 
an unconscious need for punishment. 

Another view of childhood is that which sees in the child 
merely a small adult to be judged concerning his shortcom- 
ings and transgressions by adult standards. It is apt to be 
preferred by the parent who is very much dependent for his 
own happiness upon the complete satisfaction of an ideal he 
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has cultivated of what his child should be. The boy of five 
who, when asked what he was going to be when he grew up, 
was, so to speak, “‘on to” his parents when he said: “After I 
get through being a doctor for mama and a banker for papa 
I think I will be a cop.” 

A parent’s attitude with reference to the problem of dis- 
cipline will naturally be affected by his notions concerning 
the nature of childhood. It is remarkable how commonly the 
question of a child’s obedience becomes an end in itself, how 
extensively endowed it becomes with values which it cannot 
possibly possess. How often does it occur to a parent that 
when his boy disobeys him he obeys at the same time some 
other impulse. How often does it occur to us that whereas 
the disobedience itself is a manifestation of the child, the 
cause for it may not be in the child. We proceed on the as- 
sumption that every adult who has achieved the status of 
parenthood has also gained the right to be obeyed. As a mat- 
ter of fact, we all know of parents who should positively not 
be obeyed, and consider their children fortunate to possess 
the necessary spunk to disobey. An unbiased observation of 
the behavior of adults throws considerable doubt upon the 
virtue of obedience as such, a virtue to be cultivated in our 
children at all costs. Nobody, of course, questions the sur- 
vival value of the child’s obedience to the behests of a more 
experienced and wiser adulthood; but an educational system 
which does not supplement its teaching of obedience with a 
very definite stressing of the value of disobedience puts ob- 
stacles in the way of healthy development. Dr. Campbell’s 
remark that truancy does not always signify a bad child’s 
running away from a good school cannot be questioned. 
Sometimes it means a good child’s avoidance of a bad school. 
Even the great soldiers of history were not always those 
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who knew how to obey. Some of them distinguished them- 
selves because they knew how to rebel. 

I have been challenged for the statement that we have 
the obedience of our children only to the extent that we have 
succeeded in earning it. Be this as it may, I haven’t the 
slightest doubt but that we deserve it only to the extent that 
we have earned it. At any rate this is the only kind of obe- 
dience that is not apt to be destructive to child life. If you 
observe the family group in which questions of obedience and 
disobedience never arise you will also observe that the con- 
ditions for a sane and sensible responsiveness on the part of 
the children are implicit in the situation created by the par- 
ents. 

We now come to a consideration of the significance for 
the destiny of the individual of parental sex attitudes. The 
literature on this subject has become very extensive, and no 
intelligent parent need remain uninformed on this subject. 
But more so than is true of any other department of life, in- 
formation alone does not seem to help the adult to a sane and 
sensible approach to the question of sex where it concerns his 
children. More so than is true of any other aspect of person- 
ality, one’s own nature, one’s own sexual past, determines 
one’s attitude to this question. 

The situation would become very much simplified and 
productive of a more natural approach to it if we but accept- 
ed the view that sexual is not synonymous with genital. If 
we could think of the sexual destiny of a particular person 
as being the product also of functions and influences which 
have nothing to do with genitalism it would help us material- 
ly to approach the question of sex with the same degree of 
naturalness with which we approach other natural phenom- 
ena of life. This would open the way to an intelligent, un- 
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strained, and non-compulsive attitude toward those curiosi- 
ties and experimentations of the infant and the young child 
which are indispensable for a normal integration of sex with 
the rest of the personality. It would help to eliminate from 
the process of development those excessive condemnations, 
excessive repressions, and avoidances which so commonly lay 
the foundation for later neurotic substitutive forms of grati- 
fication. If we only accepted the view which is supported by 
a constantly growing body of facts, that such natural phe- 
nomena as birth, weaning, the taking of food, and the elim- 
ination of waste enter into the composition of the sexual na- 
ture of the individual, we could be as honest and intelligent 
and helpful in the matter of sex education as we are in con- 
nection with other educational enterprises. The weaning of 
the average parent from the accumulated prejudices of his 
own sexual infancy is an important aspect of the task of pa- 
rental education. In the last analysis it is the parent who has 
achieved a normal sexual adjustment to life who will be best 
able to cope with the problems presented by the sexual life 
of his or her children. 

Precisely what this means is to a large extent a matter of 
individual disposition, and no general fixed rules can be fol- 
lowed by everybody without greater or less violence to one’s 
personality. It is true that the energies bound up with the 
sexual instinct are capable of a greater degree of transfor- 
mation and substitutive activity than are the energies, for in- 
stance, of the nutritional instinct. What is normal] and satis- 
fying for one person may be unsatisfactory and distasteful 
to another; but the total personality of every person, the 
selfhood of all of us, is materially colored by the sexual self. 
One’s ideal of selfhood may, of course, be anti-biological or 
anti-social, a violence both to nature and society, requiring 
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such measures as a given society sees fit to take against ther. 
But it does not lead to neurosis, and no parent has the ca- 
pacity to be as destructive to normal personality develop- 
ment as is the neurotic parent. 

One’s sexual disposition is markedly conditioned by the 
. vicissitudes of the early family romance in which every hu- 
man being participates. Every human being has to adjust 
himself to the avalanche of ambivalent and contending tend- 
encies which characterize the early struggle in connection 
with the Oedipus situation. A healthy, non-neurotic sexual 
adaptation is apt to follow a successful adjustment to the 
conflicting tendencies of love and hate, admiration and jeal- 
ousy, trust and fear which attend the early years of the aver- 
age human infant. The boy who has successfully repressed 
and eliminated his jealousy and hate of his father, so that 
the process of adequate identification with the masculine 
ideal is no longer interfered with; the boy who has learned 
that he can be as his father in all respects without having to 
replace father in the latter’s relations to mother, will also 
succeed in learning the lesson of aim-inhibited love. He will 
feel free to express to his fullest capacity tenderness, admi- 
ration, and a loving devotion for his mother without the neces- 
sity of complicating the situation by taboo-ridden, incestuous 
stirrings. When he reaches maturity he will be capable of a 
free, natural social intercourse with both men and women. 
He will not be likely to see a rival in every man he meets, a 
reflection of the father-image of whom one must be jealous 
or fear. He will be capable of the expression of tenderness 
and devotion and wholesome admiration for his women 
friends without the necessity of complicating it by desires 
for that person which clash with his ideal of selfhood. When 
he falls in love and marries the woman of his choice the spec- 
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ter of the mother-image will not intrude itself into the rela- 
tionship to the extent of complicating and distorting the sex- 
ual aspects of it. 

When he becomes a parent he is likely to be a sufficiently 

satisfied and happy parent to need but few axes to grind. 
He is very likely to be tolerant of the idea of a free, unham- 
pered development for his children, free from a too oppres- 
sive and inconsistent parental guidance. The same, of course, 
can be said of the girl as regards her sphere of life. 
How successfully a given individual will traverse the 
path from the asocial and amoral state of infancy to an ade- 
‘quately socialized adulthood, how well he will surmount the | 
difficulties inherent in the early family romance of which we 
have spoken, will depend more on the character and wisdom 
and attitudes of his parents than on anything else. Hence the 
importance of conferences such as this. 


THE CONSTRUCTIVE VALUES OF CONFLICTS, 
SUCCESSES, AND FAILURES 


William Healy, M.D., Judge Baker Foundation, Boston 


It is from such gatherings as this of people impelled 
with the desire to understand the problems of youth that we 
can hope to obtain the spread of social awareness that is 
indispensable for certain betterments. The issues we are con- 
cerned with are primarily social issues, and cannot be an- 
swered for single individuals and single family groups un- 
less larger social-group situations are modified. It is not only 
what we do, but what our neighbors do, that is important. 
As we live among our neighbors and as we send our children 
to live in other group situations, group social trends are of 
great concern to us. It is more difficult than ever for one to 
live to himself alone. 

You have asked me to speak about the conflicts of young 
human beings. All that I propose to do is to take some pages 
from the book of life, life as it now is in the second decade of 
the twentieth century, and comment on them with you. 

The life and the development of the child is closely 
bound up with the matter of conflicts, both external and in- 
ternal. And it is with both sorts of conflict that one finds 
one’s self concerned as one studies in actual life-histories 

We can at once exclude the cultural, racial, industrial, eco- 
nomic, and national conflicts which sociologists are so concerned 
with nowadays; several of these are only indirectly reflected in the 
lives of our children, though they do make part of the environmen- 


tal picture, because adult relatives are inevitably drawn into such 
conflicts. 
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both successes and failures of all degrees in life’s career. 
You undoubtedly mean, and I mean, conflicts of the person- 
ality, whether in external relationships, and then in the form 
of strife and combat with the environment, or as internal and 
then purely mental and emotional conflict. In no short time 
can we do justice to both or either of these because of their 
vast import for the individual; but neither can we afford to 
leave either of them out of any discussion where one is earn- 
estly considering the potentials of human development. 

I have in mind very much nowadays this changing world 
of ours as presenting a new and altered milieu for childhood 
and youth. For long I was obdurate about believing that 
there is anything essentially, deeply different today from the 
environmental circumstance of a generation ago, in spite of 
the story heard almost daily from parents and guardians that 
it is so hard to bring up children nowadays. However, I am 
forced to conclude that in several directions there are fun- 
damental changes appearing in our civilization that are bring- 
ing new conditions and conditionings into the lives of our 
young people. And with these have arisen shifting emphases 
which seem to be altogether too little recognized in their 
bearings upon the growth of personality and character. 

There is no need for going over with you all the evi- 
dences of the so-called break between two generations which 
is now occurring; there are enough stories and essays on the 
subject. That it is not local or confined to our country is 
witnessed to by such accounts as those of Frank Thiess in his 
tetralogy of recent German life. We also hear of it from 
England, Turkey, Australia. And it isn’t all merely the re- 
sult of post-war influences; there is an immense stirring up 
of thought and an increase of social contacts through the 
more rapid and vastly more used methods of transportation 
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and communication. New worlds have been opened to many 
millions through the movies and radio, and through—partic- 
ularly with us in America—the vast increase of knowledge 
brought about by wider education. Think of what it means 
to have 360,000 young people now attending merely the 
more important colleges and universities in this country, as 
compared to the few thousand so educated thirty or forty 
years ago. 

And with us in America there are certain elements of life 
which must be seen clearly and reckoned with carefully if 
we are going to fight for essential human progress as a thing 
separate from material progress. 

Looking at the great development of our mechanical 
world, not a few philosophical thinkers have warned us that 
we may, like Frankenstein, be building up a creature which 
will pursue, overwhelm, and destroy us. 

We might start by considering such contrivances as 
apartment—I was going to say “compartment’’—dwellings, 
which, as a recent foreign visitor said, form perhaps, with 
all of our riches and possibilities for living otherwise, our 
great American crime against childhood life. Well, better 
methods of transportation could easily alter all that and give 
every child the plot of mother earth and the room and work- 
shop to which he is entitled. 

But much more would I take up the topic of our 1m- 
mensely increased wealth as I see it at work upon the lives of 
young people, producing entirely new conceptions of life 
and interfering with much of the best conduct motivations of 
past generations. 

What has this to do with conflict? Just this: With our 
vastly increased wealth and comfort the old combat and con- 
flict against circumstance and against nature plays nothing 
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like the part that it used to play in the lives of our young 
people. At least we can say that where earlier a very definite 
combat against circumstance was included in the daily life of 
nearly all, today there is an ever growing proportion of our 
people for whom such strife is no necessity. 

To those of us who are continually seeing parents in 
connection with the educational and personality problems of 
their children, one of the most extraordinary phenomena at 
the present time is the very general tendency to spare and to 
protect children from the environmental conflicts which were 
the portion of the previous generation. Now this is seen, not 
only in the plans for children in families of considerable 
wealth, but it is also the avowed intention of those in more 
moderate circumstances; indeed, immigrants, at the begin- 
ning of their financial up-grade, frequently have this in mind. 
All these people who have been through harder circumstances 
gradually develop a great deal of sympathy for themselves, 
and carry over their natural feelings of love and sympathy 
to the next generation. They say their children shall not 
have as difficult a life as they had, and prepare everything to 
that end. 

One could give a hundred illustrations of the fact and of 
how it works; and the range in economic status might be very 
great. Says one father: “I made up my mind long ago that 
my children would not have to work as hard as I did when I 
was young; they should not have to lead such a pinched life.” 
As he has accumulated wealth his children have been given 
everything. They have not been called on to work, and they 
are not working at anything. One of the finest men I know, 
sweet and sympathetic in extraordinary measure, eminently 
successful, not having children, said to himself, “What can 
I do for others so they shall not have to be ground through 
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such a hard mill as I had to go through?” He adopted three 
children and proceeded to give them everything that he at his 
age thinks are advantages. The main result so far is that the 
children are simply taking advantage of the situation ; two of 
them are not even playing their part well in school. Perhaps 
one would hardly expect them to show gratitude, but they 
have not even sympathy for their adoptive parents. Never 
having been asked to do anything, they show no desire to do 
anything for anyone; they not only accept thanklessly all 
that is given them, but demand more. Or there is our capable 
Jamaica half-breed woman who lived in dire poverty and 
came to this country and became a success as a seamstress. 
She sent for her half-grown boy, that he should not have to 
work so hard. She has lavished her earnings upon him, de- 
manded nothing of him. He has readily become a good-for- 
nothing loafer. i 

In directing their children’s lives these people forget 
how their own conflicts with their environment trained them. 
They forget that it was their hardships and combats that 
formed their best habits, that made them shrewd, industri- 
ous, forward-looking. In the greater ease of later life they 
look back upon early hard times with a sort of horror that 
precludes any appreciations of the values of the good disci- 
plines implied in solid work and great effort. 

For the sake of the rest of us, some thinking people have 
surveyed their own careers to discover what tended to make 
them make the best of themselves. The eminent psychologist, 
Stanley Hall, records his multifarious duties as an American 
boy of a previous generation on a farm, what chances there 
were for developing habits of industry, what incentives to 
shrewdness in taking short cuts in work, to developing one’s 
self for the sake of getting ahead. Another very great Amer- 
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ican, Horace Mann, the educator, fully alive to the needs of 
young people, said, “I have derived one compensation, how- 
ever, from my early lot: industry or diligence became my 
second nature. Owing to these ingrained habits, work has 
always been to me what water is to a fish. I’ve wondered a 
thousand times to hear people say, ‘I don’t like the business,’ 
or ‘I wish I could exchange for that,’ for with me whenever 
I’ve had anything to do, I do not remember ever to have de- 
murred, but have always set about it like a fatalist, and it 
was as sure to be done as the sun is to set.” 

With all the conceptions of the so-called “new psycholo- 
gy” of the different schools, some of which are not so new as 
they seem to be (compare, for example, Emerson’s essay on 
Compensation with our recent great talk about inferiority 
and reactions thereto), we sometimes forget some of the old- 
er fundamentals of common-sense psychology. A fine contri- 
bution to the understanding of young lives is certainly found 
in the parallel formulations of McCurdy, the psychiatrist, 
and Thomas, the sociologist. We have the fundamental drives 
of human nature given as the desire for security, for re- 
sponse, for recognition, for new experience; but in enumer- 
ating just these four, aren’t we omitting the greatest urge or 
drive of all, namely, that of habit formation? Human energy 
and impulses tend more than anything else to follow along 
channels that have already been dug. There is much more 
consideration of this in an older psychology. The values of 
habit formation are hardly to be overstated. Above all, we 
fundamentally wish to do over again what we have already 
done. Habits developed tend, more than anything else, to 
persist. 

Somewhat consciously and partly unconsciously there is 
immense general recognition of this. Hardly ever do the peo- 
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ple of our nation pick out for their great leaders others than 
those who have had their training through early conflicts 
with their environment. One doesn’t have to go back to a 
Franklin or a Lincoln or a Garfield. Even now the ideals of 
the people are represented in Edison, Ford, Hoover, Cool- 
idge, Alfred Smith, every one of them having toughened the 
fiber or his being through early hard living. 

Even though for many the material and economic needs 
have passed, the needs of human nature for struggle and 
combat have not passed. Doesn’t one find it expressed in the 
yearnings and restlessnesses of thousands of our youth? The 
need is organic; it is found in the craving for self-expression 
and growth. A hundred times a year at least, for the sake of 
some boy, I am on the outlook for some situations analogous 
to those of pioneer days, of life on sailing vessels, for hard- 
ships such as one might have had on expeditions. Boys are 
hard put to it to find things that require strength and inde- 
pendent judgment and a love of hazard. Even at sea nowa- 
days almost the only job for a lad is that of bellboy on some 
luxurious floating hostelry. 

We feed boys with mental pictures of conflict—Robin- 
son Crusoe, Two Years Before the Mast, Peary’s expedi- 
tions, the fight to conquer Mount Everest, or the modern epic 
of Luckner, the sea devil—and some suggest that. thereby 
vicariously their desire for adventure wiil be satisfied. But 
we are put to it, except in athletics actively engaged in, to 
give any real chance for building up the strength and power 
that come through conflict. And through external conflicts 
are often built up the strongest purposes and morale. Even 
so with war; who can deny it? We remember William James’s 
great essay on the Moral Equivalents of War, in which are 
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suggested the values of strife with nature and of the combat 
of athletics. 

The chance for healthy strife with nature is difficult to 
produce under modern conditions of living, with children for 
the most part so far away in their daily life from the fields 
and the woods, and far removed from the actual need for 
work and for getting ahead because their comfort and even 
their sustenance depends upon it. Over and over we hear 
parents say, “It would be so artificial to change; the business 
of life calls us to live as we do. We can’t become poor just 
for the sake of our children. We can’t go and live on a farm. 
We can’t tell them that they have to go to work.” No, we 
elders have developed our own situations and our own needs, 
and life for us is a going concern that can’t be disturbed too 
deeply. On the other hand, we have the wherewithal to give, 
and one of our chief desires is to provide amply for our chil- 
dren. 

If we bring up the question of what we call nowadays 
the adjustment of the individual, submitting that with many 
of us “adjustment” is a much overworked term, we may say 
that, in the first place, it is certainly possible to plan for and 
make and maintain too much adjustment in the life of the in- 
dividual. Adjustment connotes smoothness, no friction. But 
oftentimes what is needed for development is friction of the 
right sort. As one young man who has within him the spark 
of divine dissatisfaction which has led him to get out of the 
comfortable rut his family is in expressed it, “Everything 
goes too smoothly in my family.” 

This brings us to consideration of the child’s own point 
‘of view, as expressed in behavior or direct statement. I could 
bring a thousand citations from actual cases to bear upon the 
subject at hand, and other workers with children must have 
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had numbers of equally forceful experiences. My material 
might vary all the way from the simple statement of the too 
amply protected boy who said that he stole because there was 
nothing else to do, to the most complicated instances of aber- 
rant conduct or unhappiness or school failure because of 
lack of the chance for self-development through self-direc- 
tion. 

Here is a boy coming from a father, vigorous, resource- 
ful, ambitious, who has fought his way up to a shining mark, 
and from.a mother, keen and busy, doing everything for her 
family. Literally, the boy has nothing to do because every- 
thing is done for him. Tremendously desirous though the 
parents are for the boy to take a really fine place in the 
world, they have left him no openings for forming habits 
even along the lines they would wish. This youth of splendid 
physique and good mentality sees nothing to work for, and 
says so. The aims for him of his parents are abstract and far 
away; he has never realized himself through effort, nor has 
he any challenge to do so from his environment. 

We had a girl, a poor little rich girl, brilliant, sarcastic, 
unhappy, finding her chief joy in making others about her 
miserable, all her life with a governess for her alone and a 
butler to wait on her at table. She had absolutely nobody for 
whom to do anything except in the most artificial way, per- 
haps to pick out a few unnecessary gifts for the family, and 
no responsibilities whatever. The happy response of this 
girl to a new situation where she was directed to wait on ta- 
ble, where she had to play her part in a simple life, proved 
the whole point. Whether or not later she will again be 
stirred to misconduct by her ornate household remains to be 
seen. 

Another case, although here the child earlier was in di- 
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rect contact with a challenging environment, and so, as the 
behaviorists say, she may have been conditioned into finding 
pleasures from duties and doings: A dependent child, she 
was taken by people who were in comfortable circumstances 
and had much to offer, even in intelligence and good spirit. 
We all wondered, until an analysis of the whole situation re- 
vealed the trouble, why the girl was so recalcitrant and so 
subject to outbreaks of temper and to bed-wetting. It wasn’t 
because she had nothing to do, either; it was a little more 
subtle than that. But what she did was under immensely 
close supervision and direction, the plan being made to train 
her into being the finest of girls. However, she was less of a 
person than she had ever been before. Subserviency and no 
chance for self-direction irritated her through and through. 
It seemed to be not nearly so much a matter of conscious dis- 
satisfaction as lack of underlying emotional and subcon- 
scious satisfaction. The answer to her problem was found in 
another home, much poorer from an economic standpoint, 
where she had to assume real household duties and care for 
other little ones. There was an astonishing transformation, 
with immediate cessation of the enuresis. The first foster 
parents were intelligent enough to be re-educated themselves ; 
in fact they took another and much younger child before this 
girl returned to them, and all has gone well since. 

One could pick out many instances where one could fair- 
ly say that if the young person had really vital social duties, 
had working responsibilities, actually had to do something 
for himself and for others, that this problem of educational 
and other life-dissatisfactions would not have been present. 

We can easily see how personality satisfactions and 
superiority feelings can be engendered safely and wisely 
through the young person having conditions and other per- 
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sons dependent upon him. We can easily see how the failure 
or inferiority complex—though the level of the discussion of 
this has reached banality—is developed through the person’s 
being of no particular use in the world. It is so with all of 
us, as much as it is with young people. We need personal and 
social stamina, such as may be given by work and responsi- 
bility, for the preservation of our self-respect. 

And to return for the moment to the question of the 
value of habit formation, we may certainly maintain that if 
the child_is brought up under circumstances or conditions 
that present no requirements for his doing anything essen- 
tial for anyone else, the chance is very largely lost for devel- 
oping any mental and emotional set toward altruism. It is by 
doing for others that we know what other’s needs and appre- 
ciations are, and find the joy of doing. The loss of this 
chance over years seems, according to our findings in many 
cases, irreparable, because it so often results in deadly ego- 
centrism and selfishness. One could readily believe that even 
though there might be possible cases where there is some 
innate weakness in the development of altruistic sentiments, 
yet the habit of taking responsibility and the certain satisfac- 
tion that comes from playing a helpful part in the world 
might overcome much such weakness. We have dared to won- 
der how many of the extreme cases of lack of emotional re- 
sponse in the direction of sympathy for others, or perhaps, 
as Prince or MacDougall would have it, lack of the feeling 
or sentiment of sympathy, would have evolved in more for- 
tunate ways had these people as children been forced into 
the habit of actually doing something worth while for others, 
definitely having had to modify their lives for the sake of 
others. 

And egocentrism, that phenomenon of Protean forms, so 
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inimical to satisfactory personality development, so annoy- 
ing to associates, sometimes used as a tool for obtaining self- 
satisfactions, but sometimes bemoaned by the victim as a bad 
mental habit—I wonder, too, about that. Could it have de- 
veloped if from the first there had been training in making 
effort for others in the family, in consideration for others, 
regular service to others? In such matters, and, indeed, all 
through the discussion of personality and emotional develop- 
ment, the psychiatrist comes close to the moralist. 

One might go a step farther and think of the relationship 
of not playing a real part in life, in the sense of which we 
have spoken, to the development of some mental and conduct 
abnormalities, including even our particular modern horror, 
schizophrenia (dementia praecox). And at this point one 
might well discuss a number of cases where very plainly con- 
flict with the real environment was avoided through care and 
circumstance, and where much of mental life was, in conse- 
quence, turned to day dreaming, into fantasy. The individu- 
al, really desirous of conquest and achievement and denied 
it in his immediate world of reality, found its representation 
only in the realm of day dreams, becoming a hero, a great 
criminal, a successful business man, an inventor, an explorer, 
even suffering great hardships and overcoming great obsta- 
cles—all in fancy. 

We freely acknowledge that we know little enough of 
the true inwardness of the dementia praecox problem, and 
that our conceptions of this disease as an entity may, as 
many of the best psychiatrists suggest, have to be revised 
from the ground up in terms of ideas totally different from 
those now held. But acknowledging this, we can yet see what 
an important matter for consideration for students of this 
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disease “of the divided mind” there is in our immediate 
theme. The barest statement of a few cases illustrates it. 

There was the manufacturer’s son, an only child of a 
father self-made and immersed in his business, and of a 
mother devoted beyond measure to her husband and boy. He 
was never to know of the need of strife or hard work: his 
father had had enough of that, and proposed really to estab- 
lish his family. Everything was to be made pleasant for the 
boy; when he didn’t do well on entering school, the teacher 
must come to him. If his work was still poor, it must have 
been due to miserable tutoring. The neighboring companions 
were not quite good enough for him; they were rough and 
combative. But the boy dreamed of a real life, and went on 
dreaming and dreaming, till by the time he was adolescent 
he had closed on himself the door of reality. 

Or the son of a policeman who wanted one of his boys te 
be everything that he had never been able to be. He and his 
wife planned it out and excused the boy from all household 
duties that he might study and think and become the great 
lawyer and inventor that the boy alternately chose as the 
goal of his future. And in the best easy-chair the boy softly 
slipped away from the games that the street boys played, 
and more gradually from the effort of obtaining good school 
marks, picturing ever the future lawyer or inventor who be- 
came finally fused psychotically into one impossible person. 

And in other cases the steering of the young individual 
by the family always into smooth waters, away from the 
heavier winds and waves of life, leads to dangers and com- 
plications much greater than those the family seek to avoid. 
We have seen it so when there has been the forcing of a boy 
away from a wholesome and real occupation into an educa- 
tional field that seems worthy of the family standard. We 
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have seen it, too, when parents have tried to keep the child 
too sheltered morally, dwelling on ideas of purity and sin 
and setting up great barriers of taboo about sex topics, all 
resulting in a breaking off of contacts with companions whose 
customs and habits would have done far less harm than did 
the withdrawal. The flight from social responsibility, social 
realizations, from having to fight through the temptations of 
life evidently plays an enormous part in the production of 
mental disease in youth. 

At this point it is easy to step over into the consideration 
of internal conflicts—mental conflicts. A definition seems 
hardly necessary; a terse statement of the phenomenon is 
that a mental conflict exists when struggle takes place be- 
tween two opposing wishes or desires; it is the antagonism 
of two impulses, or often a clash between a desire or impulse 
and an ideal of conduct. 

But a great distinction is at once to be made between 
conflicts which appear in the open, as it were, and those 
which are beneath the surface, repressed. 

We doubt if a better example in literature can be found 
of a long-continuing desperate, but realized and conscious, 
conflict than that recently published in Count Leo Tolstoy’s 
intimate diary. In it we can see the day-by-day and year-by- 
year acknowledgment of the several urges or personalities 
which one man can embody in himself. It is the charting of 
an unsteady course with many prickings of conscience and 
much self-disgust. But seen, understood, unrepressed, even 
recorded, self-condemnatory though it stands, it never rep- 
resents mental disease. 

To go further into discussion of such types of strife 
within the personality, the combats of ideals against the 
temptations of the flesh and of social pressure, seems quite 
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unnecessary. Tolstoy paints for us a strong canvas; we can 
find everywhere minor pictures with less striking contrasts ; 
indeed, we can always find them within ourselves. And to 
speak of the values of such conflicts is merely to assert the 
values of ideals. Undoubtedly Tolstoy gained from his con- 
flicts much more understanding of men and deeper sympa- 
thies that came out in his later years of work for social prog- 
ress. In a lesser degree this may be true of all of us, at least 
as far as our sympathies are concerned. One hardly expects 
the heartiest sympathy to develop in those who never have 
realized for themselves what others have experienced. 

Perhaps the most common unrepressed mental conflict is 
concerned with religious questionings. Out of these have 
come some of the greatest purposes and visions of man: 
those of a Cardinal Newman, those of a John Bunyan. While 
we have not so much nowadays of group compulsions or fam- 
ily dominations in ways of religious observance, such as have 
been given to us by Edmond Gosse in his autobiography, 
“Father and Son”; yet in the relation of orthodoxy to mod- 
ern knowledge and modern life there remains still the cause 
‘of some conflict. However, it seems that because of the 
growth in appreciations of the viewpoints of others and in 
interchange of ideas, disaster seldom ensues to the person- 
ality. 


Coming now to the subject of mental conflicts of the re- 
pressed type, we have an entirely different set of facts and 
consequences to deal with. The repression itself is due to the 
emotional quality of the mental material that is repressed, 
and, as elsewhere in mental life, it is the emotional penumbra 
which gives the conflict its significance and force, its recur- 
ring forms of expression, its distortions, and its tendencies 
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partially to show itself in conscious behavior over and over 
again. 

And repressed conflicts are, as might be imagined, pe- 
culiarly centered about the most emotion-provoking elements 
of being, about the feeling or realization of self; about one’s 
relationship to those who stand nearest and dearest to us, 
thus in childhood to one’s parents; or about the subject most 
taboo for us all, sex life. 

Now certainly one of the most curious facts, as Frances 
Wickes (The Inner Life of Childhood) so well says, is that 
in the working course of these mental conflicts cause and ef- 
fect seem so strikingly disproportionate. 

A boy was referred to us recently from his school be- 
cause he, eight years of age, had for long been a most diffi- 
cult young person. He was characterized as inattentive, rest- 
less, plaguing, so extremely obstinate that he sometimes had 
to be lifted out of his seat. At home he also gave much trou- 
ble through irritability and disobedience. He particularly 
tormented his sister, who was a couple of years older. Be- 
sides this he several times attacked little girls, knocking them 
down; one he dragged into a yard and took some money away 
from her. For a rather attractive and wholesome-looking 
youngster of good mental ability his record of misbehavior 
was astonishing. Attempt to understand the problem availed 
little until the boy gradually unearthed the reason for the 
dislike of his sister, which he readily avowed, a dislike that 
was projected upon other girls. A vivid picture remained in 
his memory of a scene three years earlier (it was well cor- 
roborated later) when he saw his sister engage in a sex cu- 
riosity affair with a little boy. He never told anyone; it 
seemed a very remarkable affair. Upon his inquiry from 
boys in the street it was quickly linked up with things ob- 
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scene and it created within him a strange impulse to do some- 
thing which he didn’t understand. The idea of it in indirect 
ways frequently flashed up in mind, only to be pushed back 
again after some expression of the force of the idea in misbe- 
havior toward girls or boys. He told of it explosively, bit by 
bit, and finally agreed to tell his mother, an unusually intel- 
ligent immigrant woman. Hiding under her chair at first, he 
gradually summoned enough courage to face her and tell her. 
It was really a wonderful scene. A remarkable transforma- 
tion in his expression took place. 

There are sufficient cases of this type now recorded in 
the literature so that all students should be acquainted with 
the fact of repressed mental conflict. We have ourselves pub- 
lished in detail several instances. Cyril Burt, studying de- 
linquents in England, maintains that he has found a larger 
proportion of mental conflict cases than we have in our sev- 
eral series. At any rate the relationship of this type of in- 
ternal strife to school failure, to personality difficulties and 
actual misconduct is thoroughly substantiated. The indirect- 
ness with which a mental conflict may lead to some specific 
form of misbehavior, such as stealing, can only be understood 
by digging up from below the surface of conscious life the 
causal nexus, the links of the causative chain of mental asso- 
ciation which lead from the overt delinquency back to the 
original cause. A conditioned reflex, as it were, is at work. 
There is a perception, or a thought, that suggests the original 
conflict, and up pops the impulse to steal. 

For the purposes of the present discussion it should be 
emphasized that, quite aside from any question of delinquen- 
cy, none of us so far have brought out clearly enough that 
even such deeply intrenched matters of internal mental life 
cannot in all fairness to the facts be considered without tak- 
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ing into account the implications for social behavior. But 
then, neither the emotional nor the ideational parts of men- 
tal life at any time exist separately from the environment; 
the individual’s whole reactions are to his environmental sur- 
roundings. 

A recent article by A. T. Boisen calls attention to the 
fact that one of the characteristics resulting from a repressed 
conflict is social isolation; more specifically, the individual 
through such a conflict separates himself from his fellows 
and takes a different view of the world as a result of his in- 
ternal strife. He takes the case of the two boys I cited in an 
article in the New Republic. Both passed through the same 
unfortunate mental experiences, learning about obscenities 
and delinquencies from the same person. For the one boy it 
was a mental shock, and he developed a conflict, repressing it 
all. The other reacted to it in overt ways, as Boisen calls it, 
socializing his experiences, sharing with others the bad 
words and sayings which nauseated his brother. The boy 
who kept it all bottled up within himself became bad-tem- 
pered and considerable of a delinquent over a period until 
his inner mental life was explored. The boy who spouted it 
all out was reckoned the good boy of the family, the merry 
fellow. 

Now the end and aim of our discussion of all these dif- 
ferent types of conflicts of the personality is the setting forth 
of some ideas about sound development of personality and 
prevention of certain kinds of disasters. It should be clear 
from what we have already said that personality cannot cor- 
rectly be thought of as a thing developed apart from the life 
of organized society. Human beings are inevitably a part of 
the structure of society even before their birth, and very soon 
after birth have their parts to play, their stresses to stand, 
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their strengths to give. We are, each of us, as building- 
stones in place, pieces of the whole structure. To deny it, to 
evade the conflicts that social contacts imply, to have others 
stand as buffers between us and the world about us, even in 
our younger days, is to lessen the strength of that part of 
the social structure which is our immediate environment. 
Only by the fitting of each individual and of each group 
strongly into place can the social structure continue to rise 
fine, strong, beautiful. 

Here we may begin to speak of the positive and con- 
structive sides of personality integration, utilizing all that 
we know at present about proper development of the emo- 
tional life, about discovery of and putting to work the young 
individual’s best assets. This is the path of intelligent con- 
trol of the human situations that are partly, at least, under 
our guidance. And we are certainly interested, not only in 
the prevention of dire troubles, but also in the building up of 
lives above the common norm. Our country and society in 
general certainly stands in utter need of such better levels of 
human performance. 

I have said that we are taking pages from the book of 
life and commenting thereon; comment from this point may 
well take the form of a suggestive outline summary. 

What about the early development of the individual’s 
social response? Even in the early years of life, simple so- 
cial responsibilities can be cultivated in many ways. Self- 
help and independence are to be developed through less per- 
sonal service to the young child; but let us not forget that 
soon it can be taught to be of service to others. The social- 
izing of the ego in this manner is the favorite theme of one 
recently developed school of psychoanalysis, and I have in 
mind, too, the fact that the ego itself has a chance for devel- 
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opment into self-realization through this playing a social 
part that may be one of the greatest measures in forefending 
inferiority feelings and complexes. No more fertile ground 
for development of inferiority reaction can be found than in 
dependence and non-accomplishment. Very early, indeed, in 
life a human being craves the feeling of personal worth; 
every child wants to count in a social sense. 

We could match a number of cases against Somerset 
Maugham’s wonderful study of inferiority in his Of Human 
Bondage. Some of these cases would reveal successes in the 
development and socializing of the ego; others would repre- 
sent failures. In the latter we find that many a child or youth 
is planning on taking life as easy as he can find it; the world 
has given him the chance to enjoy life on some easy level, 
and why should he strive, why should he not float comforta- 
bly along? And as we have emphasized before, the parents’ 
attitude frequently is, “Why shouldn’t my child have a more 
comfortable life than mine has been?” It may be difficult to 
meet the argument so often forgotten by all concerned, that 
frequently the easy path brings unhappiness. From one 
source or another there is the call to better performance, 
there are the demands and criticisms of an external world 
which sooner or later are felt and which create stress and 
even inner conflict. 

So far as the policy of the “better-off” family is con- 
cerned, it might be well to adopt the English tradition of 
service to the country. Occasional instances of this sort we | 
have recorded, but they are not nearly so frequent as in 
England. To be sure, we are proud to cite the instances of 
zest for public service of an August Hecksher or a Jeremiah 
Smith. But the field is open for the development of many 
more such instances. 
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What about children’s fantasies? One psychologist in- 
sists that fantasy life is more formative of careers than is 
formal education. Best of all is to see to it that good mate- 
rial is offered for the inner world of picturing and ideation, 
material that can be allied to reality. How far the adult 
should penetrate into the world of fancy of the child is a 
moot point. The child needs independence of thought for 
self-development; but yet without confidences back and 
forth, whole worlds of unreality may be woven, with great 
detriment to the mental life and personality. We could give 
instances where fantasies have grown on and on for years, 
with many hours each week spent in fabricating them, some- 
times centering about subjects or situations that have morbid 
values, sometimes being accompanied by physically undesir- 
able habits, sometimes leading merely to bad habits of mind 
because of neglect of the realities of life—and all going on 
absolutely unsuspected to those who were nearest. It is the 
discovery of such life-situations as these that make one see 
the value of parents’ educating themselves in such matters 
and spending enough time with their young children to win 
sympathetically confidences about their innermost menial 
life. - 
What about education? For much of what psychiatrists 
and psychologists have in mind for the better development 
of personality there must be in our educational system a 
great change in the system of putting a child through an ed- 
ucational mill, all children now having to spend their time 
on certain subjects in order to advance from one school to 
another and finally emerge into college with the right num- 
ber of credits, all learning in the same way and in most 
places at the same rate. It is very sure that an enormous 
number of young people are finding no inspiration toward 
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self-development in such drill of elementary and prepara- 
tory schools. Indeed, in the organization of this drill there 
is very little conception of the need for self-realization. 

We find that more and more instances are brought to us 
from parents and educators themselves of young people who, 
under the ordinary educational régime, are developing per- 
sonality problems. And yet educators are not on the whole 
alive to the matter of personality development. The main 
question for them is the race for school and college credits 
and the fitting of the human individual into the necessities of 
the régime. : 

To discuss whether or not the way out is through exten- 
sion backward of the elective system and utilization of spe- 
cial abilities and special interests of pupils so that there may 
be evoked greater enthusiasms and appreciations which will 
lead to greater effort, or whether there should be a greater 
use of the project system, centering work and studies around 
one idea and relating it all to life, is not our purpose at pres- 
ent. The main point is that our educational scheme often 
does not challenge the individual; we have seen it hundreds 
of times in cases from both public and private schools, with 
consequent slighting and evasion of work, poor habits of 
study, and ready falling into day-dreaming about what is 
more desired in life. It is desperately unfortunate that so 
much of preparatory school work is conceived by pupils as 
unnecessarily unrelated to life. It is a story that we hear 
from them over and over. 

And those of us who are interested in personality devel- 
opment are not asking for a scheme of school work which 
will raake for less conflict with reality or for less effort. 
We see plainly that with an uninteresting curriculum it is 
the attempt at avoidance of effort that so frequently ensues. 
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We are asking for a challenge to greater exertions througl 
relating education to the deeper realities and possibilities 
of life. 

The best personality integration is found in the pursui 
of a goal that above all commands the individual and can be 
seen step by step through what one is doing month by montl 
and year by year. So many of our young people in the sec 
ondary schools feel themselves pulled now this way and noy 
that by their own conceptions of their aims, by social pres 
sures, by school requirements. They feel that they are no 
steering in any consistent course. As a psychiatrist I an 
forced many times to record this, and I thoroughly deplore it. 

What about play? In child life no one can neglect pla} 
as training, as occupation, as offering the opportunity fo 
conflict with environment. You know this is the theme o: 
Joseph Lee, our great advocate of playgrounds. Conflict i: 
offered by a few cubic yards of dirt, by the forces embodiec 
in wind, waves, and running water, by raw materials— 
lump of clay, logs, planks. A sufficient range of play offer: 
the chance for expression of the best in fantasy life. 

I have been amused recently by the marvelous discover; 
of a certain noted school for young boys where big piles o 
earth thrown up in building operations have proved a vastl; 
greater source of enthusiasm for exercise and outdoor lif 
than a careful attempt at fostering athletics. To hear on 
boy recount the story of these dirt piles—fortifications, hid 
den treasure, cave life, secret passages, organization of la 
bor, planning for safety, making the earthworks—is to gai 
understanding of the real needs of young individuals. 

A careful student of childhood from the analytic stand 
point, Pfister, the Swiss clergyman, insists that in play ther 
are numerous opportunities for expression of repressions ani 
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inner conflicts that may well tide over the young individual. 

What about work? You know well from what I have said 
before what I think about the values of occupation. But just 
from the standpoint of character and the emotional life great 
individualization is necessary. From the very start the idea 
of work can’t be separated from that of play or from that of 
education. When we say that in a modern home there is no 
interesting constructive work for a child to do, we are really 
speaking of his play; and we use the term “work” very gen- 
4 erally in connection with education, with study. The prob- 
_ lems of today in this connection extend from the overpriv- 
_ ileged class to those who are affected by the extension of 
school-age requirements. The increase of leisure which great- 
er continuance in school implies is not all for the best. 

What about confidences? The curious point concerning 
this matter of confidences with children is that adults so fre- 
quently are not ready to receive them. Too many grown-ups 
are so busy with their own lives and feel themselves so far 
removed, even in memory, from their childhood days that 
they undertake little or nothing of an attempt to win their 
children in this respect. Some strong men and women have 
wept in my office when they realized the ineffectiveness of 
their relationships with their children, and have exclaimed, 
“How could I have overlooked such an important matter in 
my child’s life?” 

But it must be stated that, on the other hand, children 
frequently place their parents on such a high pedestal that 
they are deeply hesitant about confiding in them. Children 
haven’t any realization that their parents have had the same 
experiences, the same temptations which they have; they 
don’t want to think of their parents in such a light. How to 
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prevent having such a wall built up is a matter for very in- 
dividualized procedure. 

What about gifts to children? This can be answered i in 
a word: I am all at one with Dorothy Canfield Fisher, who 
says: ‘We have proved and proved again in our children’s 
lives that it is creative occupation, and not material posses- 
sion, that gives them happiness.” 

What about religion? I have very little to say on this 
point, except that one generalization of the psychiatrist is 
that certainly youth often takes religion easily and smoothly 
when he is in contact with it. It is unnecessary for me to tell 
the stories of the poor boxes in churches being robbed by 
children, or of clandestine appointments being made just 
after church service, or of the boy who stole regularly on the 
evening when he was on his way home from his hour of in- 
struction for confirmation. 

What about more individualization in the training and 
education of children, recognizing the tremendous variations 
that exist in capacities and interests? 

This has come to be one of my favorite themes simply 
because we have found in such a large number of instances 
that emotional difficulties and even mental-hygiene problems 
had close relationship to suppressions and thwartings of de- 
sires founded very normally upon special abilities and lik- 
ings. In America there certainly is too much stereotyping of 
our educational régime. There is too much ‘Fordizing” of 
the human product. Few youngsters stand up against it. I 
am not so sure that it is an expression of any “herd instinct” 
as much as it is the result of social pressure that leads even 
the child who has not the stiffest sort of backbone to subdue 
his own native interests in favor of what the crowd calls for. 
There is an astonishing amount of heartache when there is 
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conflict between the norms of the herd and inner cravings. I 
have an immense amount of sympathy with the boy who re- 
cently told me that, much as he disliked being teased for it, 
he was going to continue to grow his plants in his cubicle at 
boarding school because “it is so amazing to see the leaves 
unfold.” The crowd would like to kill that out of him, to 
make him one of themselves. It is a story that emphasizes 
and illustrates the fact that much genius and much worth- 
while individual interest is being ground into mediocrity 
among us. 

What about psychological and psychiatric studies of 
children? A large share of such study in the past has been 
to ascertain the weak points of children; in general, it has 
been to separate the sheep from the goats. But a much broad- 
er viewpoint is gradually coming into its own. We ought to 
be most interested in studying children for the sake of find- 
ing out their best abilities and the best ways in which to 
cultivate their personalities. For the individual himself and 
for civilization in general we ought to find out where the 
strengths and potentialities lie. 

I, naturally, am in hearty sympathy with the ideas cen- 
tering in some schools where there are parent associations 
working closely with the teachers and where it is proposed to 
ascertain by well-rounded studies of the pupils what will 
make for the best possible progress, both from the personal- 
ity and ability standpoints. If we considered alone the best 
methods of learning in the individual case, to say nothing 
about the most valuable subjects for the child to study, much 
could be improved. 

~ Frequently we find that school achievement is depend- 
ent in no small measure upon other matters that can be dug 
up only by the psychiatric approach: upon emotional atti- 
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tudes, upon the material of fantasy life. To find out what 
the human individual has “up his sleeve’ mentally and emo- 
tionally is the first big step toward aiding him to realize 
his best. 

But I must warn you that such studies must be under- 
taken in ways that bring out only the most wholesome reac- 
tions on the part of children. So much of it has been done 
heretofore in connection with centers where for the most part 
abnormal individuals are studied; and we have seen some 
evidences of psychic trauma on account of this, disturbances 
having very naturally arisen, and consequently quite erro- 
neous impressions having been gained of the young individu- 
al. Nobody wants to be considered queer or peculiar, and 
this can be avoided only when the studies are carried out on 
greater numbers of children and with the idea that it is un- 
dertaken for normal educational purposes. 

And now let us finally consider one or two very impor- 
tant generalizations. In the first place, we may rest assured 
that one of the greatest lessons to be learned concerning con- 
structive values in child development is that the conception 
of a panacea or of a simple explanation very frequently 
stands in the way of developing an adequate realization of 
facts and conditions and situations as they are in reality. It 
is a general human failing that we seize upon and cling to 
one theory or one narrow type of explanation and give it far 
more value than it deserves. This may result, as you know, 
in uttering a formula in the morning, in offering an incanta- 
tion that the day may be better, or in basing some form of 
treatment or encouragement upon some single assumption. 

One after another, simple explanations have been of- 
fered: heredity; the functioning of some part of the brain, 
perhaps a “moral center’; the supposed air hunger caused 
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by the presence of adenoids; focal infections causing disa- 
bilities and disturbances; the discovery of mentality by giv- 
ing mental tests; the functioning of the glands of internal 
secretion. One after another such ideas are staunchly held 
by those who read one or two books or who are persuaded 
into swallowing whole the ideas derived from some advocate 
of a theory. Those of us who are a little older have found 
out that the ills of the world have not been cured by any sin- 
gle conception of treatment. What we need is more and more 
scientific knowledge. With all the millions of cells that go to 
make up a human organism, with all the various activities 
and permutations of these cells, and with all the vastly dif- 
ferent conditionings and experiences and circumstances of 
one given human organism, it is very unlikely that a simple 
formulation can cover any large proportion of our needs for 
emotional and personality development. 

Indeed, it is much more likely that the only way of ad- 
vancement is to take each individual in and of himself and to 
try to understand his particular needs and potentialities in 
order to prescribe for him the requirements for his best 
growth. Some sort of generalization and group treatment is 
of course necessary, but it is my feeling that at present we 
are rather overdoing the social and herd aspects of training. 

In all these matters we must not allow ourselves to be 
crystallized; civilization is still in the making, and there is 
much that will have to be modified or overthrown. The Queen 
of Ur was dug up the other day in Sumeria with all her beau- 
tiful jewelry; in her time, 5,000 years ago, she probably 
thought civilization was pretty far advanced. 

' In order to show that discussion of possible changes is 
aot without value, let me refer again to the extraordinary 
way in which parents are nowadays growing apart from their 
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children. This is one of the features of our life which in a 
large measure could be remedied. We elders will have to 
tear down a great deal that we now enjoy, or think is neces- 
sary, in order to develop in ourselves a more useful and 
healthful attitude toward that most important of human en- 
deavors, the fine development of a young human personality. 
This placing of our children so much in the hands of others, 
even though they may be specialists in education, recreation, 
and what not, is not altogether so good for what through all 
ages has been considered the greatest ideal, namely, the par- 
ent-child relationship; it isn’t so good for the child and it 
isn’t so good for the parent. Even the renewal of youth that 
should come to the parent through much contact with the 
child is healthy for both. 

Yes, there is a vast amount of work to do for the sake of 
understanding, and a great deal to alter in our civilization. 
Certainly I have not come to you to say that all is going well 
in our children’s lives, because it is not. But we are, in such 
gatherings as this, showing our concern, and in a number of 
centers there are earnest endeavors to gain greater under- 
standings of human nature. All this needs substantial sup- 
port. And as we make better attempts at understanding and 
altering the conditions of our children’s lives we may again 
and again renew our courage and our hope for our race and 
for civilization. 


CHAIRMAN’S ADDRESS 
Dr. Max Mason, President, University of Chicago 


We are all, whether we will or no, educators, educating 
ourselves, educating one another, and many of us have that 
deep responsibility and privilege, the education of the young 
child. 

Some of us are in the ranks of professional educators. It 
has impressed me very greatly that the most profound tend- 
ency of modern technology is the making of larger groups 
of people which influence one another on this planet. Two 
hundred years ago there was almost isolation compared with 
the rapidity of transportation and the ease of the interchange 
of intelligence of today. That means a very enormous prog- 
ress in unification of the thought-processes, an enormous 
progress in education of one man by another. As this change 
has come about whereby each life, instead of being influenced 
by a few only, is influenced by hundreds and in turn influ- 
ences those, so has the interest in education grown. Not 
merely the administration of educational machinery, but a 
deep; permanent, and ever more vital interest in the funda- 
mentals of the processes in educational psychology. 

It is a wonderful thing to see the group gathered here 
interested in child study and parental education. No more 
important thing exists in the world today than the general 
subject which has been under discussion in these gatherings. 
The whole vast machinery of formal education might well be 
wiped out rather than to abandon the study of the most im- 
portant education of all, the education in the early weeks 
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and months of childhood, when mental action patterns are 
formed. 

These conferences have been wonderfully attended and 
wonderfully successful, and their success is due to those who 
have brought their messages here and have engaged in the 
discussions. Tonight we have at the speakers’ table a group 
of those who have participated in the previous conferences. 
I should like to read their names, and I request them to rise 
that they may be seen by the gathering tonight. 

Miss Flora J. Cooke, principal, Francis W. Parker 
School, Chicago; Mrs. Elizabeth Moore Getz, instructor of 
music, Winnetka, Illinois; Professor T. V. Smith, professor 
of philosophy, University of Chicago; Dr. E. D. Starbuck, 
head of the Department of Philosophy and director of the 
Institute of Character Research of the University of Iowa; 
Dr. John J. B. Morgan, of the Department of Psychology, 
Northwestern University; Mrs. S. T. Lawton, president, 
Chicago Association for Child Study and Parent Education; 
Mrs. T. V. Smith, director of applied home economics in the 
T. V. Smith Institute; Dr. Ralph C. Hamill, president, Illi- 
nois Society for Mental Hygiene; Dr. Bernard Glueck, psy- 
chiatrist, New York City; Professor Ellsworth Faris, De- 
partment of Sociology, University of Chicago; Mrs. Laura 
B. Garrett, director of the Housatonic Camp; Dr. Florence 
Mateer, clinical psychologist, specializing in preventive and 
corrective education. 

I don’t know, except it be my interest in education in 
general, to what I owe the pleasure and privilege of presid- 
ing this evening. My interests are in university education, to 
be sure. I have been brought up by three children, so that I 
have an interest in child-education and parent education by 
children as well. 
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It often strikes me that for some strange reason we get 
the cart before the horse more often in educational affairs 
than in any other. Education is, in a way, an essentially arti- 
ficial process. It is an attempt to take a lot of short cuts in 
the belief that we can learn by other things than by experi- 
ence, and in many cases we overdrive our tendencies in that 
belief. No wonder then, if it is somewhat artificial in nature, 
that we often make mistakes. We have administrative meth- 
ods in our colleges which are based upon the assumption that 
students go to college to resist an education. 

The rational result of that is that they do, and in some 
cases successfully, resist an education. 

Our methods of instruction even—or I might say espe- 
cially—on the graduate level are often those by virtue of 
which the instructor gets far more benefit than do the pupils. 
The instructor arranges material, codifies it, strains his mind 
to understand difficulties, then removes them and states the 
matter to the students, mostly in such a way that there is 
nothing to do except to agree with the instructor. If the stu- 
dent disagrees with the instructor he fails. 

I don’t know how much we will agree with Bernard 
Shaw, but his viewpoint is interesting. He says in effect: “I 
don’t know how true it is, but I have been told that if you 
ever wash a cat it will never again wash itself.” 

So the way to do to get a cat clean is to throw a bucket 
of mud over it, after which it proceeds to lick itself off, be- 
comes clean, and acquires the habit. I don’t know how much 
we are willing to subscribe completely to such ideas of home- 
opathic education, but I do know that no cat would ever again 
wash itself (I am speaking now of University education) if 
you insisted upon washing it sixteen hours a week throughout. 
four years, plus military drill and physical education. 
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No; college should be an opportunity to acquire a taste 
for, and the technique of obtaining, self-education. That is 
all it can be, and there is no education except self-education. 

I once had an experience which I have never forgotten. 
It taught me a little lesson about child psychology. I was 
walking on the street and a little lad was pulling a cart from 
which the rims had been taken off, so that instead of wheels 
he had just a series of spokes from each axle. It was all the 
little lad could do to make the cart go forward. It tumbled 
from one position of stable equilibrium over a high point to 
another position. He could just move it, and I stopped, filled 
with pity at this poor little lad who had no nice easily run- 
ning cart to pull. 

I said, “Son, that cart does pull very hard, doesn’t it?” 

He looked up and grinned, and said, “Oh, it pulls mighty 
hard. That’s why I took the rims off.” 

Now the point is that we are trying in educational ma- 
chines to take the rims off; and I think when we do we will 
have made much progress toward rational methods in edu- 
cation. To be sure, educational method reminds one of Mark 
Twain’s remark about the weather. He said, “Everybody 
talks about it, but nobody does anything about it.” But today 
people are really starting to do something in the formal insti- 
tutions of education leading toward a removal of some of 
these perfect absurdities which have crept in to this process 
of short-cutting experiences. 

Of course an education should consist of an opportunity 
for making mistakes, and we as parents seldom have the 
courage to give our children the advantages of such an educa- 
tion. There is some possibility of substituting for experience. 
Our whole thought-process is in a way a substitute for the 
costly method of trial and error, and we sometimes go too far 
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in believing that we can make the substitution. In the minds 
of the Greeks theory and practice were definitely opposed, 
and theory carried the connotation of something which was 
high, celestial, and noble. Practice was base, terrestrial, and 
ignoble, and for centuries the implications persisted, and in 
the processes of pure thought men found something more 
high and noble than in any fact-finding based upon reality. 

We are fortunately removing ourselves from such posi- 
tions, and no longer, I understand, do the philosophers be- 
lieve that there is such a thing as a metaphysical world, a 
world of truth which lies beyond the phenomenal world, and 
no longer do they introduce the study of philosophy, I be- 
lieve, by such definitions as one that I started with, which 
told me that philosophy consisted of the derivation of ration- 
al knowledge from concepts as such. 

We know that in the thought-process we run through a 
set of pseudo experiences. To be able to carry in this modern 
world the enormous burden of intellectual work which comes 
to all of us we must, then, build a substantial and sound basis 
of real experiences if we are to live afterward in a set of 
pseudo experiences in the thought-world. So that of all 
things in life, the most important is the education of the 
child and the education which consists of opportunities for 
self-education, which consists in opportunities of making 
mistakes, which consists in opportunities of seeing the values 
in real things. I hope that while here in the conference there 
is much talk of method, that those who have heard will go 
and perform. The children of today will carry out their 
pseudo experiences, their intellectual process in happiness 
and sanity because of the opportunity for real experience 
which is being given them by the courage and intelligence of 


parents. 
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But it is not my function to hold forth on hobbies, or to 
speak of matters that I know not of. We have tonight two 
speakers, experienced and deep students of mental processes. 

The first address, ‘How To Make or Break the Child,” 
will be given by Dr. George A. Dorsey, who today is known 
to everyone as the author of Why We Behave Like Human 
Beings. Dr. Dorsey has studied the human race in detail and 
in its broad aspects for many years. A deep student of races, 
of human affairs, and of human tendencies, no stranger to 
Chicago, a long-time curator of Field Museum and engaged 
in education at both Northwestern and the University of 
Chicago, Dr. Dorsey’s name is a household word, and we are 
greatly privileged in having him speak to us tonight. 

The second address of the evening, on “Creative Educa- 
tion and Character,” will be given by Dr. Harold Rugg, Lin- 
coln School of Teachers College, New York. 

Dr. Rugg is a student of education with an engineering 
background. He is not afraid of the mathematical symbolism, 
or equations. He is a rebel in educational matters, which 
means that he is thinking. He is also no stranger to the city 
of Chicago, having been for years a member of the School of 
Education at the University of Chicago. 


HOW TO MAKE OR BREAK THE CHILD 


George A. Dorsey, Ph.D., Author of 
“Why We Behave Like Human Beings” 


I don’t know the date of the first meeting of the Associa- 
tion for Child Study and Parent Education, but that date 
should be recorded. A thousand years hence it will be seen 
in its proper perspective—more important than the first 
Olympian Games, more important than the first meeting of 
the Continental Congress, and infinitely more important 
than the first or last meeting of the D.A.R. Why? Because 
it marks a definite break with the age-old superstition that 

-“children are born that way,” a definite confession of ig- 
norance as to what they are born with, and a definite seeking 
for enlightenment as to how they get that way. 

As man studied stars for thousands of years before he 
studied life, so he talked of soul, mind, consciousness, uncon- 
sciousness, instincts, and heredity for twenty-five hundred 
years before he studied the elements of human behavior in- 
nate in every human newborn. Darwin took the “super” out 
of supernatural and handed nature back to those best fitted 
to observe it—those willing to observe nature with open eyes 
and eager hands. Thereafter anything was possible; the sky 
was the limit; and nothing less than such complete under- 
standing as yields control (the kind of knowledge which 
spells power) was, and is, the goal. And to those who have 
made such understanding of and insight into human behavior 
possible, I should like to add the names of Sherrington and 
Pavlov, Cannon and Carlson, Tylor and Boas, and John B. 
Watson. I think I should also add the name of Freud; for 
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after the smoke of the present controversy has cleared away 
—and along with it most of his mystic and even misleading 
symbols, concepts, and nomenclature—Freud himself will 
remain, champion of the fact that this is still a bisexual 
world, and now so artificial and unnatural that sex itself gets 
lost in the dust of progress, to appear in all sorts of mon- 
strous and unbiologic and unsocial forms, thereby endanger- 
ing progress itself. 

The catch is in the “make” or “break.’’ Here we are to- 
night, one thousand strong; how many of us are “made” or 
“broken”? How certain is it that if I am broken tonight 
some turn of the wheel may not put me on my feet again and 
make me? Or how certain is it that you who tonight are 
“made”? may not be broken on the wheel of adversity within 
a year? Not very certain. Nothing is certain but death and 
taxes—and the doctor can stave off death for a while, and 
the lawyers reduce taxes. Reasonably certain, yes. I think 
the mainsprings, mechanisms, and balance wheels of human 
behavior are now well enough understood that a skilful ob- 
server in possession of the main facts of our life could pre- 
dict with a fair degree of certainty that while Jones, for ex- 
ample, might steal an election or commit adultery, he could 
not conceivably commit bigamy or steal a child’s bank; or 
that while Smith might take the loss of his wife with equa- 
nimity, the loss of his fortune might conceivably drive him 
insane. 

It is not only that the factors which conspire to make 
us what we are are next to infinite in number, but that society 
itself, our civilization, changes so fast these days that it is a 
wise parent who can predict the vocation or profession most 
valuable for his child thirty years hence. Many young men 
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whose mothers did not train them to be soldiers were flat 
“broke” in 1917. 

In other words, there is no simple prescription which, 
taken three times or thirty times a day from birth, will in 
twenty years guarantee a gentleman or a doctor or a banker 
or a bootlegger or a politician or a bookmaker. The exac- 
tions and rituals of human society are more complex than ~ 
that; human behavior is determined by more than one pre- 
scription. Even had I as many hours as I have minutes to 
tall about training the child, I would still be as far from 
telling the whole story as Huxley said he was from under- 
standing the crayfish after having spent a lifetime studying 
it. If I seem dogmatic it is not from intent but from lack 
of choice. One can’t document every statement that one 
makes in an after-dinner talk. But I can say this: I shall 
make no assertion without what seems to me reasonable evi- 
dence, or which runs counter to what seems to me sound bi- 
ology and in accordance with the observed facts of physiolo- 
gy and anthropology. 

Note, please, the very big implication behind the title of 
my address. “How” to do implies that it can be done; and 
that in turn implies that the “make” or “break” factors are 
not inherent or innate in the newborn infant. If I succeed in 
nothing else tonight I shall be content if I can convince you 
what you teach*your child is infinitely more important for its 
future career than what you transmit to your child as part of 
its biologic inheritance. Many of you are incredulous. Twen- 
ty years ago almost all of you would have scoffed at the idea 
and set me down as a crank. I venture the prediction that 
twenty years hence that idea will prevail generally, and so- 
ciety itself will be more interested in the question of the 
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moral responsibility of parents than it is today in its register 
of marriage licenses. 

Nature not only made you the mother of the child, but 
you are by nature the child’s primary teacher. Nature not 
only made you the father of the child, but the protector of 
the mother and the playmate of the child. Functions of 
teacher and of protector and playmate are as inherent in 
human motherhood and fatherhood as is the function of pro- 
creation. The human family is a biologic unit. The outstand- 
ing phenomenon in all animal evolution is the long helpless- 
ness of the human infant, the prolonged period of childhood, 
without which there could have been no human culture, with- 
out which there would be no civilization. The child is born 
helpless, “dumb,” ignorant. Nature gives it years and years, 
more years than it gives to any other animal, in which to 
learn. It also provides parents—the child’s natural teachers, 
protectors, playmates, guides, friends. 

Don’t worry about physical inheritance or wonder about 
chromosomes or genes. Make certain only that the newborn 
is all there, has the normal number of fingers and toes and a 
normal-sized head, and in being brought into this world 
doesn’t have its spinal cord pulled in two or a blood vessel in 
its head ruptured; and thereafter go on the assumption that 
human behavior is made, and not born, and that by applying 
such intelligence as you have to the intelligent training of 
the child you not only can, but will, inevitably give the child 
a chance to be intelligent. Rest certain, too, that if you side- 
step this responsibility enjoined on you by nature, or allow 
anything to interfere with the exercise of the judgment at 
your command in the upbringing of your children, you will 
be fortunate if they don’t bring down your gray hairs with 
sorrow to the grave. 
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Nor worry, either, about the old superstition of your 
sins, or your parents’ sins, being visited upon your offspring. 
The father may be a drunkard or a hobo, the mother a vixen 
or plain crank; the grandfather may have been a murderer, 
the grandmother a suicide in a fit of despondency or insanity. 
Science knows no way whereby such character traits may be 
transmitted from one generation to another, nor has it yet 
any established proof that such traits are transmitted or ever 
have been. Here again I realize that many will take issue 
with me; but at any rate where so little is definitely known 
about the transmission of so-called mental or character 
traits, and so much is known about how such traits may be, 
and are, formed in children, it seems to me that the sounder 
point of view is to proceed definitely on the assumption that 
anything can be done with any normal newborn that has ever 
been done with any human being. In other words, no “‘prob- 
lem” child should ever be dismissed as insoluble or incura- 
ble. Its problem should be investigated, and in the vast 
majority of cases I venture to assert it can be resolved into 
factors of early training rather than of innate constitution. 

Parents themselves, with every newborn, whether it be 
the first or the sixteenth, have their own specific problem in 
relation to that specific child to solve. Is the child to be 
greeted as the watcher greets the dawn, or is it merely an- 
other mouth to fill, another burden on the family exchequer? 
But when that problem can be solved in terms of “Here it is, 
what is our responsibility toward it, what can we do to lay a 
foundation which will carry it safely and sanely through 
life?” the child has safely crossed its first bridge. 

This is the child’s first problem. Its reasonable solution 
on the part of parents depends largely upon their ability to 
see their offspring free from intense emotion. The child that 
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is looked upon as a nuisance and treated as a hardship or a 
burden has as little chance as a child that is idolized and 
worshiped by its mother. 

Treat the child naturally. Nature abundantly endows it 
with capacities; give it a chance to develop these capacities. 
Furthermore, the child brings with it into the world a certain 
amount of energy. There is nothing mysterious about this 
energy, whether it is conceived of in terms of a divine spark 
or a bio-electric current. But this energy it has from birth, 
and this energy it will keep on converting throughout life as 
long as it is properly nourished. It is for parents as primary 
teachers to provide outlets for this energy, to help the child 
form such habits of expending its energy as will help it to 
become a useful and valuable member of society. 

I think it very important that a fairly sharp distinction 
should be made between what the child brings with it into 
the world in the way of knowledge and the kind of knowl- 
edge it must acquire in order to behave like a human being. 
I can only indicate this distinction in the roughest kind of 
way. 

The newborn is ignorant, untrained, unlettered, un- 
schooled, utterly without knowledge of human ways, but-- 
provided always, of course, that it is a uormal newborn—it 
comes into this world with its vital mechanisms all in work- 
ing order and all hitched up with the appropriate centers in 
the vital brain (medulla oblongata) whereby it can make vi- 
tal responses to vital situations. But even its little body, 
anatomically speaking, is still far from being really human; 
months must elapse before its spine takes on the character- 
istic human curve and its feet assume their characteristic hu- 
man form. Not much may be expected of it during those 
early months, especially during the first six months. Those 
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are primarily months of growth; never again will it grow so 
fast as it does during those six months. Day by day it looks 
more and more like a human being; day by day its limbs take 
on more and more the proportions of human limbs. Mean- 
while its vague squirmings and reachings out become organ- 
ized; the child begins to learn control, discovers the use of 
hands, of feet, discovers eye-hand co-ordination, and by 
and by learns to walk. During the same period it is organiz- 
ing control over its voice mechanism, and can soon talk; and 
if it learns baby talk, may later in life lapse into baby talk 
when such infantilisms will have lost their value. 

The point here is that in the first few years of its life the 
child learns to walk and to talk, organizes, as Watson puts 
it, its manual behavior and its verbalized behavior. Now 
both walking and talking represent action in motor mech- 
anisms. These mechanisms under training take on certain 
ways, habitual ways; and if these ways are founded in hard- 
headed common sense, if they are socially serviceable ways, 
and are well learned, it will ever after be easiest and most 
natural for the child to walk and talk in such ways. Predic- 
tion, I repeat, is rarely certain when it comes to human be- 
havior, but I believe it is possible for any normal child in 
six years to learn to talk and walk so straight that in later 
life it can be diverted from the straight path only with the 
greatest difficulty, if at all. This all seems simple enough. 
It is simple. But the child left to itself, or to an ignorant 
nurse, is hardly likely to form at the proper time such a set 
of useful habits as will carry it through life. Not only should 
every parent realize the enormous importance of these early 
habits in the future welfare of the child, but they must be 
willing to give time and patience and intelligence to the for- 
mation of these habits. 
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Leaving this side of the child’s training for a moment, 
let us turn to another, perhaps even more important, side: 
its visceral or emotional habits. It is now well known and be- 
coming fairly generally understood that the child at birth 
has no specific fears, can make no fear response whatsoever 
to any except the most fundamental and biologically useful 
fearsome situations: being dropped or being injured by an 
explosion or loud noise. It is equally certain that nothing 
elicits the infant’s rage except such situations as from the 
very nature of human protoplasm should provoke anger: re- 
straint of free movement of the motor mechanism. Likewise, 
the bodily changes which take place in the child when in 
hunger, pain, fear, or rage are now definitely known; as is 
the story of what adrenalin released into the blood-stream 
from the adrenal glands does to hasten and intensify these 
bodily changes. 

These changes are real, of huge import in human be- 
havior. The story of these bodily changes can’t be told here 
tonight—nor need it be, for it is readily available in dozens 
of books—but no parent should fail to have an intelligent 
understanding of these changes and of their significance. 
The point is that the child’s whole emotional nature becomes 
organized along definite lines, lines which may be of ex- 
traordinary use to it or lines which may predispose it to fail- 
ure in all sorts of situations. This organization plays a huge 
part in determining whether the child is started off in life 
with an emotional equipment which in the constantly recur- 
ring crises of life will make or break it. 

Equally important in this connection is an understand- 
ing of how these simple and biologically useful innate reac- 
tions of the child—to respond with rage to restraint and 
with fear when dropped or shocked by a loud noise—become 
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organized along definite lines whereby the child of six has 
acquired a repertoire of specific things, faces, situations, etc., 
to which it has learned to respond with rage or fear. The 
concept of the conditioned reflex is one of the most impor- 
tant contributions ever made to the science of human under- 
standing. 

Love responses likewise become explicit for each indi- 
vidual. The child naturally coos, smiles, exhibits a love re- 
sponse when it is petted, patted, fondled, or when, more spe- 
cifically, its erogenous zones are stimulated. It learns to love 
the hand that fondles it, the face of the fondler, just as it 
learns to hate the person who handles it roughly, forces it 
into its clothes, and is eternally “don’ting” it. Dismiss the 
idea of instinctive love of parents. Better still, dismiss the 
whole list of instincts. Whatever human behavior is, so far 
as it is human, it is not instinctive behavior. No human being 
comes into this world with preformed likes and dislikes, an- 
tipathies or animosities. We acquire these. They become spe- 
cific for each of us. We learn to respond in specific and 
habitual ways. 

It was enormously important that our ancestors, face to 
face with the saber-toothed tiger and with an empty stom- 
ach, should be so emotionally aroused that they could kill or 
beat their own speed record. I am not presuming to say that 
there is no longer need for a towering rage or for passionate 
love, but rather that the problems which arise day by day in 
this complex and artificial civilization of ours demand for 
their solution intelligence rather than brawn, head work 
rather than foot work. And certainly at no time in the his- 
tory of the world has there been so little need for abject 
cowardice as there is today. 

This age to an unbelievable degree is a machine age, in- 
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conceivably artificial and unnatural. We are not by nature 
fitted for this age. We can only be fitted as we are trained. 
It makes kinds of demands on human beings, if they are to 
succeed, that have never been made before. Accompanying 
all this artificiality in our mode of living are vast changes in 
our social organization. The outcome of these changes no 
one can foretell, but it behooves every intelligent parent to 
do what can be done to give the next generation an honest 
preparation to cope with these changes. Never was there so 
much to learn, never was there so much worth learning, never 
was the demand for adequately trained workers in every 
field so pressing. 

Fortunately, the capacity to learn is unlimited. At any 
rate, who shall set a limit to the capacity of any human being 
to learn? A little while ago I characterized human infancy 
and prolonged childhood as the outstanding phenomenon in 
animal evolution. Second only to this is the insatiable curi- 
osity of the growing child. Your answer to this curiosity is 
to become a tremendous factor in determining the child’s fu- 
ture fate. Make certain that you can almost dam it up, blunt 
it, dull it, drive it to underground passages, to devious ways, 
to unsocial, unlikeable ways. Make equally certain that you 
can gratify it in such ways that the child can learn to dis- 
tinguish between idle curiosity on the one hand, and the cu- 
riosity, on the other, which through observation and investi- 
gation leads to results useful to the individual and at least 
not harmful to society at large. 

This childish curiosity is real. It must be satisfied or it 
is blunted, dulled. If we are a nation of morons, as the army 
tests seemed to show, it is because our most priceless gift was 
blunted in our youth—a terrible indictment of the child’s pri- 
mary teacher and our whole school system. Behind every 
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discovery worth a line of print in human history has been a 
drive of some sort, and a visceral drive at that. But that 
drive has yielded results of consequence only because curi- 
osity had been given rein and guided by intelligence. 

Only as the child satisfies this curiosity, only as it han- 
dles the things which stimulate its eye, only as it tears apart 
the things which get into its hands, only as it looks them 
over, listens to them, smells them, tastes them, can it learn 
its world. That’s what it has eyes, ears, nose, tongue, and 
fingers for. Through these sense organs it gets the only sense 
it will ever have—called common sense because it is so rare. 
And such sense as the child has must be, and can only be, its 
own sense. Just as it can only learn to walk by using its legs, 
so it can only learn to trust its eyes through its own experi- 
ence, through the use of its eyes. 

And right here comes the rub. The guidance of the 
child’s activities in these early years too often falls into the 
hands of an adverse fate. The father deliberately “passes 
the buck” to the mother, and the mother too often passes the 
child to a nurse, créche, kindergarten, or the alley—or pos- 
sibly, worse still, through a series of well-intentioned but 
destructive conditioned fears, deliberately makes the child 
afraid to explore anything. The price we shall have to pay 
for cutting off the nursery from the modern “home” can 
never be reduced to dollars and cents, but it is a big price. 
Our ancestors had all outdoors to grow up in; some children 
are lucky to have a corner as big as a grave that they can call 
their own and in which they may learn manual dexterity and 
gratify their curiosity as to how the wheels go round. As 
compensation, a bushel of complex mechanical toys are 
dumped into their laps once a year. Naturally, such a child 
never learns to make anything, and grows up with an utter- 
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ly vicious sense of its own relationship to the objective world. 
The old-fashioned virtues of independence, self-reliance, 
craftsmanship, genius for making something out of nothing, 
can’t grow in such an environment. 

I know that there is a tendency these days to scoff at 
these old-fashioned virtues, but they are omitted from the 
child’s curriculum only at the peril of the child’s future wel- 
fare. Valuable and sterling traits of character such as self- 
reliance, steadiness, independence, honesty, decency, frank- 
ness, aré learned, and can only be learned, as such virtues are 
practiced day by day until they function as do all ingrained 
habits, as though they were instincts. Such habits can only be 
formed in homes and amid social surroundings where the 
daily exhibition of such traits of character wins approval— 
in short, buys the child something. But if, on the other hand, 
the child can only get what it wants by crying for it, or by 
tears or tantrums or sulks or pouting or shouting or stamp- 
ing, it will as easily and as inevitably acquire such habits; 
and these, I need not remind you again, are not the kinds of 
habits that will buy favors or rewards in this hustling, com- 
petitive, business world of ours today. 

Machine age as it is, and business world as it is, it is 
after all a world of human beings in which we live and in 
which the child must take its place. How has it learned to 
get along with parents, playmates, and strangers? What re- 
sources has it for emergency use in brand-new situations? 
The child turned loose with a pair of legs on which it has 
learned to feel at home and which it knows it can trust stands 
a vastly better chance of going far than the child who has 
learned to report every trouble to its father or flee to its 
mother’s apron every time it encounters a difficulty. 

And this brings up the question of sex, in itself the cor- 
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nerstone of the home, the foundation of human society. Pos- 
sibly a thousand years hence the human ovum will be ferti- 
lized and developed only in laboratories, and children will be 
brought up by experts. But that state is far off, and mean- 
while the home must remain the breeding-ground and train- 
ing-school of the next generation. Unhappy homes, whatever 
else they may be, are not fit places for children to grow up 
in, and no home can be happy which is not based on the mu- 
tual respect and love of a man and woman. What can parents 
do to make it possible for their children to become the build- 
ers of homes of their own? This question falls within our 
province tonight because maladjustment in sex relations is 
one of the most fertile causes of unhappiness in the world 
today. 

Let no mother doubt that she can teach her son to love 
her. Let her equally be advised that she can so condition his 
love responses to her, can so tie him to her in so many ways, 
that it will be next to impossible for him ever to become com- 
pletely and happily adjusted to any other member of the op- 
posite sex. All of which is equally true in the father-daugh- 
ter relationship. It is also impossible for the boy or girl to 
become a fitting life-partner in the married state who has 
grown up so enamored of self, so infatuated with a sense of 
personal superiority, that he or she can’t, when the proper 
time comes, fall in love with a member of the opposite sex. 
True, society these days tolerates celibates and spinsters, 
homosexuals, and in fact every conceivable form of sex aber- 
ration; but the fact remains, and will as long as human be- 
ings endure, that man is by nature a marrying animal, and 
the person who lives out life outside the pale of wedlock is to 
that extent unnatural and biologically useless, whatever he 
or she may contribute to progress or the common weal. To 
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put it another way, any boy or girl who through early train- 
ing approaches the marriageable age without being stirred by 
a member of the opposite sex lacks part of his or her natural 
inheritance, and presumably must pay a price. Just what 
this price is I frankly confess I don’t know; but at least we 
can say that for such a one life can’t be as rich and full and 
complete as it might be and was by nature intended to be. 
Any child so trained that it can’t love a mate cannot in the 
fullest sense of the word be said to be “made.” 

Certain phases of our educational system today are in- 
creasingly making it difficult for certain numbers of boys and 
girls to reach maturity fit candidates for happy marriage 
and happy homes. The boy who passes the adolescent stage 
wholly immersed in the society of his own sex, completely ad- 
justed to boys, is not likely to take much interest in the home, 
and when it comes to the question of an afternoon in the 
woods with his children or on the golf links with his cronies, 
he will find his answer cut out for him. Such men are better 
fitted for club life than they are to become pillars of society. 
And all this, obviously, holds with equal force for the girl 
who from force of circumstances or from schooling learns to 
become negatively conditioned toward the world of men. 

I have already spoken of two outstanding phenomena re- 
garding human behavior. May I enumerate still one other: 
the individuality of human beings. It is literally true that 
there are no two human beings quite alike in the world; 
there can’t be; too many factors go into their make-up. It is 
important, I think, not only to recognize this fact, but to 
realize how some seemingly insignificant factor in the child’s 
early life may so predispose it in this or that direction, or 
may so turn it against this or that direction, as to become a 
dominant influence in the individual’s career. It is not neces- 
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sarily that first impressions are the strongest, or that first 
experiences are the most enduring, but rather how this or 
that experience is received, how firmly it is tied in under 
stress of strong emotion. One single terrifying experience in 
childhood may abide with the individual throughout life. 
These largely fortuitous and unpredictable happenings can’t, 
of course, be always guarded against, but they should be 
taken into the reckoning. It is, I think, because such factors 
become so decisive in helping to shape the child’s future that 
human behavior has for so many years been interpreted in 
terms of inborn capacities or talents, or lack of same. 

I spoke of visceral behavior; I must touch on it once 
more. By viscera I mean primarily our thirty-odd feet of ali- 
mentary canal. That canal is infinitely more wonderful than 
the Panama Canal, and man with all the ingenuity and all 
. the money in the world cannot duplicate it. Cut it out and 
our life goes out with it. Upset it and we are upset. And 
yet nine-tenths of all the ills human flesh is heir to are due 
to upsets in that canal. What upsets it? Pain, rage, fear, 
grief, anxiety, jealousy—any strong emotion. The child in 
pain, the scared child, the angry child is a child upset in its 
very vitals. That canal lies down on its job of making ener- 
gy available for human action when the human being is en- 
raged, terrified, in great pain, or in any way emotionally 
aroused. 

It is enormously important that I digest the excellent 
dinner I have just eaten, but for me just now it is more im- 
portant that all my energies be made available for my spinal 
and leg muscles and my voice mechanism and such part of 
my nervous system as I now require to inaugurate and con- 
trol action in motor and voice mechanisms. And being emo- 
tionally aroused, as I am, that is just what is taking place. 
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It is as though my alimentary canal had said: “Here, you; 
keep on your feet and get on with your talk; I’ll digest this 
meal when you get me in some quiet place where you won’t 
have to face a big audience of strangers and try to tell them 
something of the most important thing in the world!” 

Thanks to this obliging canal, due to my emotional con- 
dition I have all the blood I need for brain work and more 
energy than I need merely to keep on my feet and keep my 
tongue wagging. But, unfortunately for the speaker, when 
the alimentary canal shuts down the salivary glands go out 
of action also, and that makes speaking dry work. 

Here’s the point. Don’t scold little Billy because he 
doesn’t eat; he may be too tired to eat, or in pain, or angry, 
or scared. Eating is the first step in digestion; that step is 
not easily taken when the canal itself has retired from ac- 
tion. When the stomach is cold, as it were, because the blood 
has been withdrawn to brain and motor mechanism—fight- 
ing, fleeing, talking, thinking mechanisms—no food can look 
good to the eye or tempt the flow of mouth water, and any 
food delivered to the stomach under such conditions will lie 
there a dull sodden mass until tranquility reigns again. Even 
constipation is more often induced by emotional upsets than 
by the food we eat. The movements of that entire canal are 
nothing short of marvelous, but i¢ doesn’t and won’t move 
when we are moved to tears, to anxiety, to grief, to fear, or 
to anger. 

Hence the devastating possibilities of bad emotional hab- 
its. The child that cowers or whines at half the world and 
flies into tantrums of sullen rage at the other half is so heav- 
ily handicapped that it is more likely to end up in the keep- 
ing of the state than it is to help support the state. 

One important point, already touched upon, I have re- 
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served for the end in order thereby to give it greater empha- 
sis. I said a little while ago that this age demands intelli- 
gence, and of a kind and in amounts far beyond the needs of 
our ancestors. How can the child be set on the road to in- 
telligence ? 

Primarily by keeping the way open. Many a girl at the 
age of eight definitely decides to become a teacher or a mu- 
sician. Because of any talent for teaching or for music, or of 
any love for teaching or for music? No; she has no particu- 
lar talent for anything yet; all she has is a huge distaste for 
washing dishes and a consuming passion for easy hours, 
good clothes, and a rostrum. Likewise, many a boy by the 
age of ten has definitely chosen a career as preacher, teacher, 
engineer, chauffeur, dentist, what not. Because of any fit- 
ness for that particular career, or any love for it, or any un- 
derstanding of the difficulties in the way of success in the 
career? Not at all. The “career” is seen as an avenue of 
escape from drudgery, as a means of satisfying a daydream. 

Upon such children life has prematurely closed in. Ob- 
sessed by a haunting fear of the struggle, abashed by their 
failure to achieve, they seek blindly a way out, clutch at the 
first straw fate blows into their hands as their only means of 
salvation. 

Hence the enormous importance of equiping the child 
with clear and sound habits of talking, thinking, and read- 
ing. What do I mean by “sound’’? Give a boy of the proper 
age a box of tools, some nails, and soft pine, opportunity and 
some guidance. He can soon build a bird box or a chicken 
cook or a garage. He learns control over his material; he 
acquires sound manual habits. Give him a vocabulary. I 
wonder if the average father today worries as much over his 
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son’s lack of vocabulary as he does over his own in working 
out his cross-word puzzle on his way home? 

Language is the most valuable of all tools yet invented 
by man. With no other tool can he get such control over his 
fellow-men, with no other tool can he name his universe and 
carry it around under his hat or take it to bed with him. 

Can your child name its universe, and with words recon- 
struct it, remold it, rebuild it? Can he do things with words 
as easily and as cleverly as he can with his hands, or with his 
bullyings, whinings, and tantrums? Can he control his words 
‘so that they yield results? Or does he have such “respect” for 
the printed page that he soon loses his innate right to ques- 
tion all things, and instead accepts it as so just because the 
“book” says so? 

And lastly: patience, a keen sense of responsibility, and 
opportunity. As the twig is bent the tree will incline. The 
bending is in your hands. The hand that rocks the cradle 
rules the world, and the world isn’t ruled as well as it should 
be because only the dummy hand can rock, and some mothers 
become insatiable bidders, since for them bridge loses its 
charm unless they can play the hand. 

Every great man learned his first lessons at his mother’s 
knee. Into every mother’s lap comes human behavior in the 
making. Better to be born of a wise, patient, and loving 
mother than descended from a long line of kings. Betier to 
be guided by a sympathetic and understanding father than to 
inherit the accumulated wisdom of all the ages. 

Study your child, yes; but first make certain that you 
know yourself. 


CREATIVE EDUCATION AND CHARACTER 


Dr. Harold Rugg, Lincoln School of Teachers College, 
New York 


I am going to talk to you for a short time without the 
language of statistics which your chairman warned you I 
might use, without the language of engineering, about what I 
think is as serious a problem as you and I confront. 

Do you think we can produce character in the public 
schools of America? Do you think we can produce character 
in the homes of America? 

I don’t know; but I know one thing: I know if we are 
going to do it we have got to start at the bottom and rebuild 
the whole philosophy upon which American life is based to- 
day. For American life and European life, for the Western 
World, from the Oder River to the Golden Gate, thinks as a 
unit. That Western World has produced in 300 years the 
highest civilization, the highest economic standard of living, 
more food, clothing, and shelter than any race of people, or 
all the races of people put together, from the beginning of 
man, and yet that Western World has produced an attitude 
of mind that makes it practically impossible for the home, 
the neighborhood, or the school to produce strong character. 

Three hundred years ago, Europe, inheriting a favorable 
climate in the world’s great cyclonic zone, inheriting a great 
share of the coal and iron of the earth, a coast line marvel- 
ously built for harbors, and a narrow, indented little con- 
tinent sticking off on the end of Asia, Europe in the 1600’s, 
1700’s, and 1800’s produced a new type of man. Europe pro- 
duced the economic man; Europe produced a régime in the 
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1600’s beginning the most marvelous three-quarters of a cen- 
tury of invention of physical measuring-instruments. 

Europe, from Galileo and Harvey and Newton to Mi- 
chelson, has given itself to physical measurement, to analy- 
sis, to science, to dissection, to the exploitation of physical 
resources. 

In the 1600’s the Puritan man took charge of affairs, and 
when I say “Puritan” I use the term as a descriptive term, 
and not as an epithet of opprobrium, for widespread through 
this Western World is the Puritan attitude of mind, and the 
Puritan, having these remarkable resources at his command. 
and having invented inductive science, proceeded to exploit 
the known world as no man or race of men had ever done. 

He produced as a result of it, as I said, the highest 
standard of living conceivable on the earth, and you have but 
to go to any of the so-called backward regions to have thrown 
sharp against you the contrast in the two halves of the world. 
But in the doing of this, in the exploitation of the physical 
world, Europe produced a doctrine, a point of view, a philos- 
ophy of life that I say makes your problem and mine of pro- 
ducing character in America almost overwhelming. 

While this process of the physical exploitation was going 
on, the philosophers of the economic plane phrased this point 
of view that I have spoken of. 

There was Charles Peirce, an engineer in the United 
States Coast Survey, who in the seventies and eighties, as 
professor of logic at Johns Hopkins, gave America and 
England, and therefore the Western World, pragmaticism. 
Through William James, who got it from Peirce, grew the 
nub of the philosophy which was afterward developed as 
radical empiricism. And later again, through John Dewey, 
the philosophers of the economic world stated the philos- 
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ophy of social efficiency. Today in our schools, as well as in 
our community life, education is dominated by one point of 
view, and that point of view is that the aim of education, 
home, neighborhood, community, and school, is for the ad- 
justment, the adaptation of a human being to the group, the 
physical world and society around it. 

This is enormously important. You can reconstruct the 
machinery of education in any way you like. You can house 
your children in junior high schools, or in eight elementary 
grades, and four high-school grades. You can devise promo- 
tion plans of one type after another. You can study the psy- 
chology of this, that, and the other thing as long as you will, 
but unless you change your fundamental attitude toward the 
child and toward his development, you cannot effect this par- 
ticular outcome that we want. 

The school, under this régime of conformity—for that 
was what was produced, a régime of conformity—the school 
in the nineties, when you and I were going through school, 
reflected the attitude which the philosophers and the eco- 
nomic men of the nineteenth century took from evolutionary 
science. The school said, “We shall organize a curriculum 
which will get these children ready to live with adult so- 
ciety.” And so the school imposed classes, imposed mathe- 
matics, imposed academic organizations of science. But the 
school completely forgot that the essence of growth is inside 
the child himself. 

There are two points of view struggling for the control 
of your schools, and there are two points of view struggling 
for the control of your homes. The one is that to which I 
have referred, and the great mass mind of America today, 
99 44/100 per cent of us, conform to the point of view to 
which I have given the name conformity. 
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And there is another point of view. There isthe point 
of view that is traced by a growing host of people in home 
life and in education, in which the creative capacities of chil- 
dren are being taken as the foundation stone for the develop- 
ment of a scheme of education. 

What is character? No definition of character is worth 
while that does not start and end with the uniqueness and the 
superiority of individual personality. And the dectrine of 
conformity, contrasted with the doctrine of creative growth, 
the doctrine of intellect, the superiority of intellect over the 
superiority of emotion, the doctrine that children shall be 
acquiescent and passive, as contrasted with the doctrine that 
children grow only when they are active—those two points 
of view, I say, are struggling today for the contro] of our 
schools, 

In the 1890’s throughout the Western World, in Europe, 
and a little later in America, men and women appeared here 
and there who rebelled against the doctrines to which I have 
referred. There was in England Edward Craig, who tried to 
get a hearing for a new theater. There was in France a little 
group around Romain Rolland in the new Revue Frangais, 
who tried hard to get a hearing for a new theater. 

There was in America our own Louis Sullivan, who was 
perhaps the first great integrater. of American life, a man 
who knew science, who had been trained in the engineering 
schools of life, but a man who knew art, who saw American 
homes, and the man who struggled in the 1880’s and 1890’s 
in Chicago for the production of an indigenous and unique 
American architecture. 

These two groups are showing their heads. We have, 
for example, in 1915, Creative Youth. An artist-teacher 
comes to a school and preaches, not the imposition of re- 
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quired standards, preaches not conformity to a set scheme of 
punctuation, grammar, rhetoric, and so on, but preaches that 
poetry is in every child, that poetry cannot come summoned; 
it can only be permitted; and after years of contact with an 
environment such as he set up, a child in a fifth grade writes 
a poem like this: 


On an evening soft with mist, 

The moon shone on a silver brook, 
Summer came out from the shadowy glade 
And Spring came from the wood. 


Summer stepped across the brook, 

But Spring stood still. 

They stayed together for one happy night. 
Oh, the wonder of that night. 


Night had gone, 
And with the Spring, 


Dawn found Summer all alone.! 


And there was Tom Prideaux, gawky, undeveloped, 
laughed at by his fellows, until an artist-teacher came and 
said, “That child has ability, that child can say what is on 
his mind,’ and Tom began to write. And among other things 
he wrote “The Circus” and these lines from it: 


Careening through the polished paraphernalia 
Like birds among the jungles of a dream, 

The acrobats in glittering regalia 

Dazzled life with their sequin’s gleam. 


Then bowing when their lauded act is ended, 
And tossing kisses jaunty, and so glib, 

I wonder if they really comprehended, 
They’ve tickled death along his bony rib. 


1This and following selections are taken from Hughes Mearns’s 
Creative Youth, Doubleday, Page, 1927. 
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Children made unafraid to speculate about the absurd 
formalities of creeds and ecclesiastical systems produce 
things like Anna Pappenheim’s poem called “Heaven.” Lis- 
ten to it: 


I went to church one day, and 

God sat by my side, 

And we laughed at the preacher and 
The people with their prayer books 
Saying prayers to a God so far away. 


“Heaven is pearl-paved,” 
Said the preacher, “and gold, 
And the angels sing His praises 
On their harps. 
It is there that you and I 
Will some day go.” 


And God laughed, and said to me, 

“Heaven is a broad field and a brook, 
And the lean, scarred, beaten horse, 
And the houseless cur and hunted deer 
Will go there with Me!” 


And there was the unexpected capacity for humor in a 
girl like Emma, the bad girl of the school, who was sent to 
me in the days when I gave intelligence tests. We gave her 
an intelligence test and found she had an I.Q. of 150, and 
the school and parents were much interested, to say the least. 
Emma went away from this intelligence test and wrote a 
poem, which came to life after this artist-teacher made his 
appearance and had created an environment around youth in 
which they wrote what was on their minds. This is called 
“The Moron Turns”: 


At intelligence tests I am not at my best, 
They are not my idea of a spree; 
They possess no attractions for me. 
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There is no fascination, or fervant elation 

In slowly and patiently filling the blanks 

That confront me in ranks. 

There are other, better ways of 

Passing idle days than eternally perusing 

A hazily confusioning ultimately disillusioning test. 
And the rest, the things the tests show, 

I would much rather not know. 


Then these children, in these little conference groups 
that took the place of the old English composition class, 
wrote serious things, studies of life that the school had no 
idea was in them. Imagine fifteen-year-old children achiev- 
ing sentences like this: “What is this world that does such 
things to men?” or, “Youth’s saving gift, I think, is that it 
will not look and cannot see.” 

And our children living near New York City, having to 
cross the river and go across each morning on the ferry, re- 
sponded to lateness at the ferry with this: 

Sing hey and sing ho, 

And sing down-a-down derry. 
Oh, what is so merry as 
Missing the ferry? 


A nice wintry morning, 

So jolly and freezing, 

A dear little cold keeps 
You coughing and sneezing. 


And everyone mirthful 
And happy and gay, 

As we all watch the ferry 
Go puffing away. 


Sing hey and sing ho, 

And sing down-a-down derry. 
Oh, what is so merry as 
Missing the ferry? 
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In every child there is the capacity to create ;~scattered 
as we are from genius to moron or imbecile or idiot in every 
one of these arts, each of us has some capacity to invent, to 
originate, to speak, to dance, to play an instrument, to make 
with our hands. 

What is personality? For if you are going to produce 
character you have got to produce unique individuality, 
unique personality. 

Someone said personality is an orchestration of rhythms, 
and he had a fine scientific foundation for his statement, be- 
. cause human beings are, indeed, an orchestration of rhythms. 
Every one of these children in our household is that. Every 
one of these youths in our schools has the capacity for rhyth- 
mic response; the beating of the heart, the flow of the breath, 
the rhythmic action of hundreds of organs throughout the 
human being, all provide a foundation for this rhythmic edu- 
cation which the new school is finding. 

The revolution is coming in the new school in creative 
music. In bold relief against the passive atmosphere of the 
classic school is the work of the new school in musical educa- 
tion. Of the advocates of creative music, the original leader 
in this movement is Satis N. Coleman, who fifteen years ago 
began to discover primitive music for primitive people, and 
who has since been busily exploring the musical world of the 
child. 

Children, musical primitives, should have the opportun- 
ity to make their own instruments and their own music, to ex- 
perience music from its simplest origin to its most highly 
developed form. A graduate scheme of musical education 
can be constructed, leading from the simple to the relatively 
more complex. 

In her combined studio and workshop Mrs. Coleman be- 
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gan to introduce children of all ages to music as an experi- 
ence. They made instruments and played upon them original 
tunes of their own devising. They became interested in 
tones. They tested all sorts of vessels and surfaces for their 
tone qualities. They explored, as little children rarely ever 
have, the physics of sound and vibration. Gradually moving 
from simple materials and instruments within their grasp at 
the age of six or seven, such as water glasses, rattles, and 
drums, they came successively to the marimbas, pipes of pan, 
flutes, trumpets, psalteries, harps, little fiddles, and so on. 

Steadily, they, like their racial ancestors, matured in 
musical understanding because they were growing in musical 
expression. Mrs. Coleman’s idea in thus having children live 
the early history of music for themselves was not based upon 
an outworn recapitulation theory, though it would seem to 
suggest that, but rather to use the primitive beginnings of 
music, to give the clew to a simple and natural approach to 
music by progress through the various stages of musical de- 
velopment. Each child could find for himself the type of 
musical self-expression fitted for his creative and apprecia- 
tive capacities. 

Creative music is a new subject in the curriculum. Crea- 
tive music is a whole new center of interest, and it is repre- 
sentative of what is happening in our schools. 

If you go into one of the new schools today and look at 
the program of studies you will perhaps be shocked to find 
that reading, writing, arithmetic, nature study, history, geog- 
raphy, and civics as such are not represented in those half- 
hour and fifteen-minute periods to which you were used, but 
rather the social studies appear as a large unit upon that 


program. 
Creative music appears, and what is it? The making of 
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instruments, the reading of books about how the human be- 
ings the world over make and play instruments. It is the 
study of cultures, the study of how human beings express 
themselves. 

In literature, in music, in the dance, in the new courses 
in rhythms that are being introduced into our school, the new 
school is exploring the creative capacities of children. It no 
longer askes the child to write a composition upon a set 
theme. It waits the way Mearns did, for a year, if necessary, 
for a given child to write, and sooner or later they all write, 
provided you build up in that school an experimental cur- 
riculum that is rich with things the children can do and 
understand. 

Why did they write? Why did those boys and girls suc- 
ceed after a year, and two years, at the ages of twelve to 
fourteen, in writing such poetry as that? Because they had 
high intelligence? Not primarily, for some of them didn’t; 
but in the first place because they were living a very rich, ac- 
tive, growing, dynamic life. They were living in an environ- 
ment which is the opposite of this environment of adjustment 
and adaptation and conformity which the regimented school 
of America has tied down upon 23,000,000 children. 

In the second place they wrote poetry like that because 
an artist teacher had come into the classroom, a teacher who 
was willing to stand behind and beside the child, who was 
listening to what that child had in him. 

Florence King says her task (and Miss Levine repeats 
it in her own school) is to try to get at the soul of the child, 
and if she has to wait a year for a child to reveal what 
he wants to paint, she will wait, talking, encouraging, draw- 
ing out, making suggestions, but never demanding that the 
child paint that subject, or that subject, or that subject. I 
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go into the so-called best schools, progressive schools, in 
America, and I see thirty children, all painting the same sub- 
ject, and all the same designs, in accordance with the same 
regimented technique; and this is thirty years after the for- 
mation of the first little laboratory school by John Dewey. 

Character will be produced only when children them- 
selves produce it from the inside. Only when we set up in 
our homes and in our schools an environment which is, as 
Mearns said, a permissive environment, will we succeed in 
drawing out of the children the responsive capacities which 
are within them. 

I know you are thinking of the opposite side. I know you 
are thinking of the place of effort, of the place of discipline, 
of the place of control in the production of character. 

Strength of character has meant discipline, obedience, 
loyalty, to us. Very good. If the psychology of today means 
anything it means this: we grow, we develop as personalities, 
only to that extent that every increment of learning is made 
with our own unassisted efforts. Someone said it is intense 
effort that educates. Very good. It is. And the new school 
is searching for a way to surround young people with the 
materials by which they can work at this task of develop- 
ment and growth. 

For example, let me take an illustration from the field of 
the social sciences. I said a while ago that one of the most 
radical changes being brought about in our schools, from the 
first grade through the twelfth, is a change in the organiza- 
tion of the materials. It is a change by which, if you look at 
the program, history, geography, civics, economics, sociol- 
ogy, what not, are not found, but in their place great, broad 

‘departments are found. 
Now why is that being done? Well, it is being done for 
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two reasons: First, that we may bring into the schootmate- 
rials dealing with contemporary life and their important his- 
torical trends that are not now there. Second, that we may 
set those materials up under such conditions in the school 
that a child can have at any moment all the materials, all the 
facts, the principles, the details that he needs in order to 
study a given institution or problem. 

Let me illustrate: America has become an international 
nation. Whether we will or no we must acquaint ourselves 
with other parts of the earth. We must develop understand- 
ing of how human beings live in other parts of the world in 
order that we may live with them. 

How would you answer this question for a child if you 
were confronted with it, as I was not long ago, by two chil- 
dren in our high school who came to me with a morning news- 
paper and said, ‘““Why are the English shooting Chinese in 
Shanghai?” 

First I said, “Boys, you know that to answer that ques- 
tion will take the rest of your junior- and senior-school edu- 
cation; but,” I said, “we are going to begin right now.” So 
we took a world-map on which were plotted spots where peo- 
ple live, and I said to them, “See that black spot? Japan, 
China, India, Malay States, Philippine Islands, Java, and so 
on? Place your pencil at Manila, draw a radius for the 3,500 
miles in length, draw a quarter of a circle westward. Do you 
know what you have done? You have included 900,000,000 
people, more than half the population of the earth. Now go 
west. There is a little black spot called Europe, 400,000,000; 
include, if you please, the 100,000,000 in the United States. 
Now notice this little group of 400,000,000 control prac- 
tically the entire earth; they control 90 per cent of the area 
and 70 per cent of the population. How did that happen? 
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Remember, we are trying to answer your question. Why are 
the English in Shanghai? How did that happen?” 

Then I told them the story, briefly, in an hour, which 
you have to tell in twelve years in the school, elementary and 
secondary, which you ought to begin to tell in the first grade. 
I told them the story of two civilizations: a simple, agricul- 
tural, ancient civilization, with cities, and architecture, and 
language and literature back three, four, five thousand years 
ago, when our ancestors in Europe were climbing around in 
trees. Someone said their descent amounted to an example of 
education in the higher branches. Then I told them the story 
of how, after thousands of years, this man in Europe, these 
western men, having the climate and the resources that I 
spoke of at the beginning, invented an engine, and then they 
harnessed that engine to wheels and they transformed the 
whole earth, because they produced industrial civilization. 
But in the meantime these 900,000,000 stayed put, and lived 
as they had in their placid, meditative, low-standard-of-liv- 
ing way, and these people over here in Europe, living on little 
islands like England, and not having food for 40,000,000 
people where 100 years before only 7,000,000 had lived, de- 
manding food and cotton and iron, and having enormous 
amounts of coal, these people had gone out and taken 25 per 
cent of the earth and had called it the British Empire. 

The little group next to them, France, a republic since 
1870, went across the Mediterranean, took Algiers, and 
Tunis, and the Sahara, and the French West Indies and 
equatorial Africa, Madagascar, cut down to Siam on the east, 
and made French Indo-China, and took another 20 per cent 
of the earth and called it the French Empire. I told them 
‘that Germany, coming in after 1870, tried to get a place in 
the sun. The good places were gone. They tried to build a 
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railroad through the Turk’s region to the Red Sea. They were 
blocked by England, who got the port at the end of the line 
after the railroad was built. I told them that Germany took 
land in Africa, that Italy took land in Africa, and that Eng- 
land, France, and Germany went away around on the other 
side of the earth and took Hongkong and Weihaiwei and 
Canton (where I paid English officials 5 per cent export 
duty on Chinese shawls in 1925), and that they took Java, 
and Borneo, and we took the Philippines, and so it went; and 
that this little group of people in industrial civilization had 
Europeanized practically the entire earth. 

And I said they did some other things. They built rail- 
roads ; they built telephones; they invented a rotary printing 
machine by which they spread ideas rapidly over the earth. 

They tied people together so tightly that England and 
France and Germany, with their own best traders depending 
upon each other for trade and credit and finance and raw 
materials and food, these nations feared each other, and na- 
tional fear spread for the first time. That hatred spread; 
these agencies had torn people asunder. 

I have told that story tonight for another reason. Is that 
story now in the American school? No; parts of that appear 
in the curriculum of the junior and senior high school; a little 
of it appears in the college curriculum, but so set in one nar- 
row, academic compartment after another as to be unintel- 
ligible even to adults. 

Imagine the concept of interdependent life the child gets 
from reading three lines upon the iron resources of France, 
when France controls industrial Europe today with her mas- 
tery over the iron in the Lorraine and Saar basin. Imagine 
the concept of empire that a child gets in four lines on the 
coal of England which is the heart of the industrial empire 
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itself. Some of the material is presented in geography in one 
grade, some in history. Four years later the child gets the 
story of racialism as it comes to the senior high school; and 
so it goes. 

The materials of the present school curriculum are set in 
such narrow, academic compartments that youth is inhibited 
from either understanding on the one hand or thinking with 
the materials on the other. For it is the interrelationships 
between these facts of breed, and natural resources, and psy- 
chological fears and hatreds, and nationalisms, and tele- 
phones, and credit, and finance, and navies, and armies, and 
war that are important. 

It is the interrelationships that are important for human 
thinking, and the school has made it impossible for the child 
to think, because the school has not given the child the facts 
and the materials, the data under such conditions of related 
learning that he is able to confront the problems as a whole. 

That illustration could be multiplied from the field of 
industrial arts and science, from the fields of literature, Eng- 
lish composition, from other fields throughout the curriculum. 
In the progressive schools example after example is found of 
the abolition of these school subjects, breaking down the 
lines between the subjects. 

Do not fear that means less history, or that it means less 
geography, or geographic material, or that it means a smaller 
amount of contemporary analysis of living. It means more, 
and it means a far more important assembly of that material 
than we have ever had before. 

In order for pupils, for boys and girls to have the mate- 
rial so set before them that they can be trained in thought, I 
‘say we must reconstruct our whole school curriculum, and 
that is what is under way. Do you see? 
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There are two problems about the school: one, How can 
we assemble material which will enable children to under- 
stand a complicated interdependent world in which they are 
living? And second, How can we set up an environment in 
these schools by which creative capacities of these children 
can be permitted to grow? 

Personality, this orchestration of rhythms to which I re- 
ferred, cannot be produced in schools unless we can set up an 
environment by which the children themselves can produce 
it. We cannot get responsible citizenship except by educat- 
ing individual citizens to be responsible, and we cannot get 
responsible citizenship in schools except by the practice of 
self-government; and so in the modern school here and there, 
in public school systems, and in privately endowed institu- 
tions there are new experiments in the government of the 
school. These new schools regard the life of the school as a 
whole, the life of the classes in groups as a whole, and a most 
essential part of their whole enterprise. They regard this 
enterprise as a device for getting little children to live with 
others, and only by setting the situation under those condi- 
tions can we hope to produce personality. 

So I leave with you these two ideas and these two con- 
flicting doctrines. 

We have on the one hand before us the doctrine of con- 
formity. Are we going to continue to organize our schools on 
the principle purely and simply that our youth are going to 
be trained to line up with society? 

In 1917, after John Dewey turned from the Seven Arts 
group and wrote his articles in the New Republic, Randolph 
Bourne wrote a little essay called “The Twilight of Idols.” 
If you haven’t read it, you ought, for some day that es- 
say will be included in the masterpieces of creative writing 
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of American youth. Randolph Bourne, a twisted and warped 
hunchback, walking with crutches, was one of the most bril- 
liant students American universities ever turned out. Trav- 
eling in Europe the year before the war, coming in contact 
with the great creative minds of that continent, coming back, 
joining hands with the Seven Arts group, working with 
Dewey, Franck, and Oppenheim, and the various creative 
artists in that group, Bourne saw Dewey turn from the posi- 
tion that he stood by in 1915 to the new position he stood by 
in 1917. Bourne wrote that essay, and the thesis was this: 
The doctrine of adjustment, if worked out in our schools, the 
doctrine of conformity, the doctrine of adaptation, applied 
to human conduct, will not produce a race of people able 
even to adjust, and it will not produce individuals who can 
rise above a situation in which they find themselves. Since 
that day, ten years ago, essay after essay has been written; 
a growing literature is coming up here and there in America 
preaching rebellion against the doctrine of conformity; and 
our schools must come to the point where they can reconcile 
both adjustment and creativeness, where they can reconcile 
science with art, for the point of view of science has been 
that of supporting this doctrine of routine and regimentation. 
The attitudes of science have led to standardization of mate- 
rials, to standardization of parts in manufacturing, to stand- 
ardization of thought in intellectual and cultural life, and 
so on. 

Against standardization is uniqueness; and if there is 
any one thing that you want to produce in your children, it is 
uniqueness. You want to produce in each child a belief, the 
firm belief, that he is a superior child; and I will tell you 
- frankly that the doctrine of adaptation, the doctrine of con- 
formity, and the doctrine of adjustment preaches to that 
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child that he is an inferior being. You and I were brought 
up to feel it unconsciously; it was never phrased. I am 
wrong; it was phrased, for the slogan under which we lived 
in the eighties and nineties—I am sorry to think, even today 
—was, “What will the neighbors think?” And you and I, I 
say, unconsciously were brought up to feel inferior. 

I remember that little community in New England in 
which I lived, the nice generation of Anglo-Saxons and Mas- 
sachusetts farmers, and I remember that that town was a 
hierarchy of little neighborhoods. Here was Prospect Hill 
bowing down on Mount Vernon, and Mount Vernon, on 
South Hill, and so on; and each one striving to make a living 
and fearing somebody’s disapproval, fearing economic dis- 
aster, and the poorhouse in the distance, partly because of 
the arid soil of New England—each one a set of inferiorities 
and superiorities by itself. And all through America, as I 
have seen it in the states of Illinois, Oklahoma, Missouri, 
Kansas, state after state, where not? Yes, I think there is in 
the Western World in general a régime of conformity and 
inferiority that does not promise well for the security of any 
national or international life. And what you want and what 
I want is another thing. 

We want each of these children to be brought to adult- 
hood with a firm belief that they are themselves superior per- 
sons, not superior to someone else, not superior to those who 
are older, at their station of childhood and youth, but that 
they themselves are unique entities, and that is the doctrine 
of these new schools. 

Not that they are going to be molded and warped and 
pressed and compressed and repressed to a fixed mold for 
which no schoolmaster, no matter how wise, knows what the 
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mold should be, but that each one is going to develop to the 
maximum all that is in him. 

And my friends, if you are thinking of the state you 
must think of the individuals. The state will be safe only in 
so far as the individuals within it can live to their maximums, 
their own lives, for if they live their own lives they live lives 
of respect for other personalities. That was the doctrine of 
Randolph Bourne that I leave with you, and that is the doc- 
trine back of the creative school. 

It is the reconciliation of science and art, the reconcilia- 
tion of knowledge and reverence, the reconciliation of intel- 
lect and emotion. The scientific method? Yes. But the artis- 
tic method, we have begun to apply it. The scientist sees 
condition, the standardized condition; he is searching for 
measurement, uniformity; he wants to produce a set of con- 
ditions which he can reproduce, or any other person can re- 
produce, and from which the same set of deductions can be 
drawn. 

But the artist is entirely different. Suppose you should 
bring six artists into a studio, finance them adequately, and 
say to those artists (world-renowned, the best there are), 
“Look out of that window. There is a subject.” Suppose you 
went up into the tower of the Tribune Building, or the Shel- 
don Hotel in New York City, and you said, “Look out of that 
window, take as many months as you like, but produce what 
you see in that landscape,” and you came back after six 
months or a year, or whenever they were finished. What 
would you find? You would find six new works of art. Could 
they be put on a scale? Could they be measured and stand- 
ardized? Of course not. 

Science aims at standardization. Science aims at the dis- 
covery of law; but art, art is aiming at the production of a 
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unique entity. Art tries to see the whole, and the~artist- 
teacher tries to see a child whole and American life and 
world-civilization whole, and that is what we have failed to 
see throughout American history. We have never had time to 
see America whole. We have seen it as details. We were pi- 
oneers on the frontier, pioneers in the coal mines, pioneers 
in building the great railroads, pioneers in exploiting oil, pi- 
oneers in creating great cities, marvelously well-organized 
cities and communities; but we always worked just as our 
forefathers did, with a rifle behind, always listening for de- 
tails. We are “next step” people, perceptionally minded. We 
lack the ability to conceive great wholes. 

That is the doctrine of creative education.. It is not the 
superimposing of one doctrine on another. It is the recon- 
ciliation of the two. 
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IDEALS AND CHARACTER 


Dr. Max C. Otto, Department of Philosophy, 
University of Wisconsin 


We are to consider a very important subject, and unfor- 
tunately I am not in a position to discuss it with authority. 
Aside from other difficulties, I am handicapped by belonging 
to the older generation, a generation which, in the matters 
we are to discuss, has all but lost the necessary self-assur- 
ance. The only excuse I can offer for nevertheless agreeing to 
talk is that my predicament seems not to be unique. Col- 
leagues with whom I have spoken have confessed to a like 
feeling of inadequacy. Apparently all of us who belong to 
the older generation, yet are responsive to certain tenden- 
cies alive in the younger generation, are finding it impossible 
to harmonize the two outlooks or to stand with wholehearted 
conviction for either one. Perhaps this is not entirely a dis- 
advantage. Perhaps there is value in recognizing at the out- 
set that our problem is an intricate and delicate one, not per- 
mitting of an easy, off-hand solution. 

We had better clear up another point before we start. 
Our subject has very direct reference to children, to very 
young children, to children even before they are born, and 
from then on. But I come to you from a university. It is 
young men and women of college age that I know best, and 
it is from this standpoint that I ask you to consider the 
problem. 

‘Last week I had the pleasure of rereading a book by a 
‘former professor of moral philosophy in Oxford, England. 
Some books thicken your native bias and others help you to 
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see the world from an angle not habitual with you. “This 
book belongs to the latter class. It was written at a time 
when people were puzzled what to believe and what to do, 
even as we are today. The development and spread of new 
knowledge and the rise of new economic and social institu- 
tions had served to bewilder man, even as they have us. Pro- 
fessor Sewell wrote his book to the youth of his day with the 
purpose of meeting this situation. Therefore it seemed to 
me that he might serve us as a point of departure. 

One striking difference between his temper and ours 
must impress even the casual reader. He has a very simple 
method to offer which, if followed, will lead youth from con- 
fusion and doubt to clearness and certainty. The method 
may be put in a series of steps. If a youth is uncertain what 
to think or do, let him settle one thing before all others: let 
him not trust himself. Instead of trusting himself, Professor 
Sewell would have him turn for light to properly constituted 
authorities. Let him turn first to his parents. They have 
been divinely appointed to stand by him in just such crises. 
Parents are not infallible, but they are wiser, more experi- 
enced, than youth, and they have no reason to want to de- 
ceive. Besides parents, youth has civil rulers to look to. It is 
to the interest of civil rulers to guide people aright; but 
more than that, they have been appointed by heaven to per- 
form just this function, and the laws under which they op- 
erate have their roots in the economy of God. Their judg- 
ment should be accepted unless it is absolutely clear that a 
higher authority is opposed. Superior to civil rulers are min- 
isters of the Gospel, not in their own right, to be sure, but as 
spokesmen for the church, as channels for conveying reli- 
gious tradition. By means of religious tradition the illumi- 
nating will of God is brought to bear upon the circumstances 
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and purposes of human life. Well, then, let the puzzled 
young men or women turn to parents, civil authorities, min- 
isters of the Gospel, religious tradition. In this way they are 
sure to obtain the wisdom and strength necessary for living 
life at its highest and fullest. 

How much of an appeal a book of this kind was able to 
make when it was published, about the middle of the last cen- 
tury, I have no way of telling. But I know, and so do you, 
how much of an appeal it would make to thoughtful youths 
today. It would make none. The hierarchy of authorities 
which Professor Sewell indorses would be rejected, and with 
a feeling of finality growing in degree inversely to the order 
which he adopts. 

First, the church. Is it doubtful to anyone that the 
youth of our day is refusing to look to the church for guid- 
ance in the conduct of life? But the turning away is one of 
regret, not of disdain, as if in the hope that presently reli- 
gion and the church might be differently conceived and once 
more become relevant to man’s aspiration. With ministers 
the break is more clean-cut. And what intelligent youth could 
be beguiled for a moment into supposing that politicians are 
to be taken seriously as ethical guides? But in my judgment 
the most radical division is that between the generations. In 
such matters, where one trusts to one’s intuitive sense rather 
than to a statistical or logical demonstration, one may very 
well go entirely wrong. I can only say that for me this rift 
between the generations is one of the outstanding social phe- 
nomena of the time. I do not mean to say that this is some- 
thing never heard of before. It has been heard of before, again 
and again in special instances or in special groups. I think 
- it may be questioned, however, whether there has ever before 
been so widespread, so sophisticated, so confident a chal- 
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lenge of the older by the younger generation. Affection for 
parents is probably more genuine and tender today than it 
ever was, as it is more frank and understanding. But with 
this attachment goes a conviction that the two generations 
have come to live in worlds so different that youth must be 
permitted to define its own terms of satisfactory existence. 
For my part I am happy that the younger generation 
shows a lively inclination to stand guard at the portals of 
life, demanding to know by what right we of the older gen- 


_ eration propose to determine what interests shall, and what 
| interests shall not, be pursued. I wish the challenge were 


more spirited and uncompromising. Why? Because, as things 
stand, we are not qualified to play the réle we assume. There 
are two reasons why we are not qualified: (1) The world in 


- which youths of the present must find their ideals and achieve 


their characters is a world profoundly differenty and in re- 
spects which have inescapable bearing on the problem, from 


»the world in which we picked up our moral concepts and 
,, fashioned our characters. (2) The emotional world, the world 


of our chief interests, stands directly in the way of moral 


progress. Until we of the older generation are willing to pay 


some attention to these two sets of facts, until we can be 
shocked out of our complacency and can be got seriously to 
examine into their significance with reference to moral pos- 
sibilities of mankind, we cannot be of any real service to 
youth. The service we can be in any case is very limited, but 
we can be of none at all if we persist in acting on the as- 
sumption that because we were here first our ideals are there- 
fore best and all character must be modeled after the pat- 
terns we approve. 

Let us briefly consider these two reasons. Let us see in 
what significant respects the intellectual environment has al- 
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tered since the days when we were young, and in what ways 
the dominant interests of the present hinder moral advance. 

Every thinking youth is accustomed to the view that the 
physical world of which he is an integral part is a vast ma- 
chine which moves according to mechanical principles having 
no reference to human wishes or worths. He is so accus- 
tomed to this view that he may be unconscious of it. This 
vast mechanism, in which every human event has its allotted 
place, listens to no reason and responds to no cry. Every 
thought, every feeling, every act and aspiration of every 
man, woman, and child is caught in an interlocked order of 
things and pushed irresistibly on. Philosophers, scientists, 
and religious leaders have offered clever demonstrations to 
show that logically this makes no difference to men’s higher 
interests. Men are no less responsible for their conduct, and 
every value of life remains just where it was. But men do 
not live so much logically as psychologically, and psycho- 
logically it does make a difference. Faith in human initiative 
is weakened; moral distinctions appear of doubtful validity ; 
idealism becomes apologetic; and men simply do not feel as 
responsible for their acts as formerly. 

No doubt we who are of middle age, or past middle age, 
are aware of this interpretation of things and yet find it pos- 
sible to devote ourselves to causes of moral betterment. This 
does not prove much. For we accept the theory with our 
heads, not with our hearts. We think it, but do not believe it. 
We did not grow up in a world where the mechanical con- 
ception of life was common intellectual property. We grew 
up in a world where the belief prevailed that a supreme 
guider of destinies managed affairs. This item of faith col- 
ored whatever philosophy of nature we subscribed to. That 
is what we took into the fiber of our being, into the emotional 
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substratum of our responses to life. And that is what our 
children did not and are not taking into the fiber of their be- 
ing. Its place is taken either by the scientific mechanism of 
the schools or the cruder more subversive materialism of the 
street. I am not arguing that this is as it should be or as it 
should not be. I am attempting to indicate a deep-going dif- 
ference in emotional commitment. 

The same thing holds as regards the theory of evolution. 
In the seventies of the last century this theory was vigorous- 
ly attacked from the side of both science and religion. By 
the eighties it had convinced the scientific leaders of the time, 
and before the century was ended it had triumphed in the in- 
tellectual world. In our own century it won its way to ac- 
ceptance by even the popular mind. During all this time, 
however, it was accepted with reservations. Pre-evolution- 
ary loyalties would not permit men to go the whole way. The 
present younger generation was the first to imbibe its views 
and its feelings at a time when the theory of evolution was 
no longer questioned, when, indeed, it was adopted as the 
necessary presupposition in every field of endeavor and 
thought. Youths so nurtured became evolutionists as natu- 
rally as they breathed or grew. What their parents believed 
against the grain, they would have to go against the grain not 
to believe. And this had a far-reaching consequence. It pre- 
pared them to be imposed upon by the contemporary argu- 
ment that since man’s ancestry goes back to ape-like pro- 
genitors, men are really apes in disguise; it predisposed 
them to be deceived by the contention that hope lies in the 
careful study of animal behavior and adapting it to the con- 
ditions of human life. For, according to a growing litera- 
ture, the debatable point no longer is whether we ascended 
from apes, but whether we ascended from apes. This new 
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form of the human-depravity dogma may leave the older gen- 
eration cold, but it does not leave the younger generation cold. 
No normal youth responds to it utterly ; neither does he quite 
escape its influence. Evolutionary facts and theories have 
not only insinuated themselves into his mind, but have em- 
bodied themselves in his unconscious emotional responses. 
All this constitutes an atmosphere to which his elders are 
not acclimated. 

Perhaps nothing shows the difference we are considering 
more clearly than the newer psychology. The great word 
when we were young was discipline. Suffer hardness; be 
master of yourself; inhibit (to use a current word), inhibit 
your impulsive urges. This was the law and the gospel. To- 
day the great word is liberation. From every side youth is in- 
structed that repression of natural impulses is the root of all 
evil. Was there anything remotely comparable to this in the 
instructions repeated to us? We learned to associate libera- 
tion and the sense of shame. The modern way is to put the 
odium on inhibition. If young men and women still hold 
themselves to standards—and they do—it must be with a 
feeling of doubt, if not of guilt, for in the back of their heads 
is the conviction that repression is bad, and liberation good. 
And between those committed to this premise and those com- 
mitted to its reverse there stretches a psychological gulf. 

It must be clear that these considerations could be ex- 
panded and others added to the same effect. And it must be 
clear, too, that a generation which has grown up from child- 
hood in a world dominated by the theories of physical sci- 
ence, biological evolution, and the psychology of liberation 
and the generation which grew up in a world where these 
theories were forced to compete with rival doctrines for ac- 
tive allegiance must, in the deeper recesses of personality, be 
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strangers to each other. But, as suggested, this is only half 
the difficulty. The real pinch comes when we approach what 
we usually call practical life. I have said that our dominat- 
ing interest stands in the way of moral achievement. Let us 
discuss this for a moment in the same sketchy way we have 
been compelled to discuss the other aspect of the problem. 
When we were young, two great ideas had power in our 
lives. We believed ourselves as a people to be working out 


' on this continent a political and social commonwealth intend- 


ed to guarantee the opportunity for a satisfying life to every 


/ man, woman, and child. We often fell short in practice, and 


our ideal was in some of its features utopian, but the thing 
we aimed at was vital and noble. This common faith is no 
longer alive in us. 

We were devoted to another idea. Methodists or not, we 
could sing with Charles Wesley, 


A charge to keep I have, 

A God to glorify; 

A never-dying soul to save, 
And fit it for the sky. 


This outlook tended in many cases to morbid and sentimen- 
tal exaggeration, but in general it expanded our scheme of 
life into vaster regions and brought balance into our quest 
for material goods. We paused in making a living to medi- 
tate on the purpose of life. We were saved in some degree 
from becoming what our physical circumstances would have 
made us, crass materialists, devotees of mere external com- 
fort, misers of economic goods. But here, too, we have left 
the old ideal behind. It lingers in formulas, but the spirit is 
departed. 

Are we then without an ideal? Of course not. The ear- 
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lier political and religious idealism has been replaced by a 
new interest. This may be observed at work in any commu- __ 
nity, large or small, in our broad land, and the term by - 
which it may be fairly though roughly designated is businessy 

When Madison, Wisconsin, was originally platted, the 
capitol building was placed on an eminence, the main univer- 
sity building on a hill a mile away, and the two were joined 
by a street lined with American elms. The elms grew to mag- 
nificent proportions, their arching branches meeting high 
overhead. Twenty years ago this shaded avenue was one of 
the city’s natural glories. For the site of Madison might 
have been selected by the gods. As one stood on University 
Hill and looked down on the green city flecked with pale 
purple and grey roofs, across to a skyline of blue hills cut 
here and there by church spires, and as one watched the play 
of changing light on the marble dome which rose in calm 
majesty over the scene, one was awed into silence, one 
thought of life as a finer thing to be. Today the blue skyline 
is hidden by tall buildings; the church steeples have all but 
vanished behind ugly masses of brick and cement; and the 
approach to the university is through a street walled in by 
buildings which, except in a few instances, vie with each 
other in ugliness. Even the capitol] dome must compete with 
skyscrapers untouched of beauty and with enormous garish 
signs thrust into the line of vision by rival movie theaters. 
Yet few people in Madison are not proud of the progress we 
have made in these decades. Our population has doubled; 
we have acquired five millionaires; the smoke of industry 
floats over city and lakes. Some acres of natural landscape 
remain to be improved by our realtors, and business enter- 
prise has not yet been able quite to transform the city into 
an industrial center, but we have done well and we mean to 
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do better. Annually, about New Year’s, our two dailies issue 
fat special editions showing in pictures and statistics the 
material growth for the past twelve months. Then every 
good citizen gets on his toes and vows that the coming year 
shall break all records. And lest we weaken in our high re- 
solve, a community institution and a community functionary 
work to keep us at the proper pitch of intensity. 

In principle there is nothing exceptional in this instance. 
It represents a larger sacrifice of beauty than is usual, and a 
more flagrant betrayal of man’s finer possibilities, but the 
trend is typical of our country as a whole. Making, selling, 
using things on an ever vaster scale is of supreme importance 
to us. Other interests are subordinated to this interest. Even 
pursuits in themselves not commercial are increasingly en- 
ticed into alliance with the philosophy of mass production 
and consumption. And anyone who utters a word of protest, 
anyone who, while admitting the romance and usefulness of 
business, refuses to regard it as the goal of human endeavor, 
is declared to be attacking the very foundations of civilized 
life. This is the prevailing mood of the American mind; and, 
in my judgment, it is directly in the way of moral progress. 

If what I have said so far has any basis in fact we may 
perhaps gather some suggestions therefrom. We are not to 
conclude, I think, that we who are older must surrender all 
attempts to solve the problem of ideals and character. We 
are in life and have the capacity to suffer and enjoy. That 
gives us as much right to try to make life what we desire it to 
be as those have who are younger. I propose to exercise that 
right. Moreover, having passed along the way, having dis- 
covered something of life’s topography, our interest in those 
who follow us, mortals with like capacity for enjoyment and 
suffering, obliges us to offer such directions as we may think 
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helpful. But in view of the inundations which have changed 
the route we passed over, and in recognition of the fact that 
each traveler must after all find his own path, we have good 
reason if we restrict ourselves to advising a sense of direc- 
tion and to indicating a few conspicuous landmarks. 

It is tempting for us to go into greater detail than this, 
to insist upon certain specific concepts, limiting ideals and 
character to these. The trouble with this program just now 
is that many of our moral conceptions no longer stimulate a 
response in youth. You remember the word “heathen.” You 
recall how that concept used to stir us to activity, what sac- 
rifices it aroused us to. It does so no longer. It has become 
dead to us. As a concept it is intellectually and morally ob- 
solete. Well, other concepts have gone dead for the younger 
generation as “heathen” has gone dead for us. Or, if they 
have not gone dead, they have moved backstage, have be- 
come part of the scenery. They do not enter vitally into 
thought and action. 

Two years ago one of the most brilliant students we ever 
graduated tried to illuminate my mind on this subject. He 
was polite and gentle, but what he tried to communicate to 
me was that members of our faculty lived in a realm to which 
the students were strangers. I recall one of his phrases: 
“You live in a world where ideas are accepted as real which 
are not accepted as real in our world.” He being a student 
and I a professor, he could not, of course, lecture me; he 
could only suggest his meaning and hope that I might have 
the intelligence to grasp it. I did not have the intelligence. 

Sometime later another brilliant boy and an athlete who 
happened not to be brilliant sat side by side in an examina- 
tion. When their papers were read they were suspiciously 
similar. When I met the brilliant boy I said to him, “How 
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would it be if we had lunch together today ?” “He accepted ; 
and as we sat down to the table he remarked casually, “I 
know why you invited me today.” “Do you?” I replied. 
“That’s fine. Then we can talk about something else during 
lunch without embarrassment, and when we are through you 
can tell me what you think about the affair.’’ We had a good 
time at lunch, and then got down to the issue. When our two 
hours’ conference was over he turned to me and said: “There 
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is one thing I wish I knew: I wish I knew whether you real- 
ly feel that what you call cheating in scholastic work is 
wrong, or whether you merely pretend that you think so be- 
cause you happen to be a professor.” I assured him that I 
really thought it to be wrong, and I tried to explain to him 
in what sense, and why. “Very well,” he said, “I believe you. 
And I’ll take my medicine. But I want to do you a favor be- 
fore we part. I want to open your eyes to another world. 
You ought to know that very few students think as you do. 
I have never in my university life copied from anyone o1 
used anyone else’s work. I didn’t have to. Besides, I would 
rather have taken a low grade from my instructors than have 
confessed to the fellows that I wasn’t equal to the job. Any- 
way, it wasn’t because I thought there was anything wrong 
about it. I had no such feeling at all. And if we had not had 
this talk today I would always have suspected that you re- 
ally didn’t either; that no instructor does; that he just talks 
that way.” 

Since then hundreds of students have been interviewed 
in high schools and in the university, and my conviction is 
that certainly in the matter of student honesty, but also ir 
matters regarded as far more important, our whole theory of 
rights and wrongs has lost its force. If we had nothing but it 
to depend upon in the matter of conduct, life would be fa 
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different from what it is. I am convinced that our moralizing 
—and we adults do quite a lot of it—is received by youth as 
so much talk which must be patiently endured, but which 
represents nothing actually real in the world. And the ef- 
fect of this is that morality itself is brought into question. 
We had better, I think, do what we can to keep vivid the dis- 
tinction between good and bad conduct, and the reasons we 
have for making the distinction, instead of insisting that cer- 
tain specific acts must be placed in the one category or the 
other. —_——— 

To be of assistance to contemporary youth we must 
make another revision in conventional moral theory. In ear- 
lier times it was possible to make people believe that certain 
acts carried a taint with them, and that it was this which made 
them immoral. Taboo morality, in this or any other form, 
can only exist under certain conditions. Give the mass of 
men a voice in affairs, let knowledge become fairly general, 
and taboos lose their power to charm or coerce. In the 
sphere of morals we still live very largely under the spell of 
the taboo system. At the same time the social and intellec- 
tual conditions with which this type of morality must be as- 
sociated in order to function no longer exist. The effect of 
this paradox is already evident. It is bound to become more 
so. Unless we are willing to risk disaster by letting our the- 
ory of the moral life continue to lag behind while our knowl- 
edge of human nature advances, we must get beyond the con- 
ception of character as loyalty to a set of taboos. 

Two years ago, having to speak on the subject of moral 
education, I asked the students in a logic class to help me by 
writing out their ideas on the subject. Only one out of a 
class of thirty-five volunteered to do so. That was a new ex- 
perience. Students have uniformly shown a generous will- 
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ingness to grant requests of this kind. At the very time of 
which I speak, 448 out of a class of 452 had volunteered to 
give their conception of the soul and what part it played in 
human life. A year ago, in a logic class of 125, I again called 
for help on the moral education question, and this time there 
were about 15 volunteers. Still a disturbingly smaJl number. 
Another curious fact was the complete silence of the young 
women. And young women as a rule are more, rather than 
less, accommodating than young men in such matters. A 
reading of the papers furnished me with the clue both to the 
reason for the small number of replies and for the total lack 
of papers from the young women. With the exception of one 
paper, the discussion concentrated on a single subject: sex. 
Judging from these replies, one would conclude that the 
moral life has to do with this question and little else. Two or 
three papers introduced some remarks about bootleg drink- 
ing, but even the writers of these really only got down to 
business when they came to the question of sex. On this sub- 
ject they all wrote with unusual forthrightness, as if dealing 
with reality. And in all these papers the question of sex con- 
duct was settled outright; there was no attempt to approach 
the problem in the light of its setting, historical or prospec- 
tive. The conclusion arrived at was dictated by the taboo 
conception of right and wrong. Sex irregularity was devia- 
tion from an abstract, formal rule accepted as the taboo of 
taboos. You simply had to recognize or disregard its validi- 
ty. These young men did not seriously ask themselves what 
bearing ideals are supposed to have on human happiness, in- 
dividually and socially. The moral life seemed to them ad- 
herence to specific formulas. It seemed not to have occurred 
to them that it might be a way of acting, and one which 
blind adherence to forms might defeat. Surely we who have 
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done our best to inculcate this conception have no ground for 
criticism. We should rather be grateful that our theory has 
been only half believed and that youth is pushing ahead, even 
if blindly, to a position more in harmony with modern psy- 
chological and sociological insight. 

Perhaps we had better guard against a possible misun- 
derstanding. The human venture has been in process for 
many centuries on this planet, and something of what man 
has learned in this long experiment is epitomized in moral 
codes. I am not arguing that all this should be disregarded. 
I am arguing against the acceptance of moral codes in a spir- 
it of literalness, in utter disregard of the circumstances 
which gave rise to just those formulations and the changed 
conditions which they no longer fit. Nor is it my aim to min- 
imize the importance of habits. Without habits ideals would 
be impotent and character impossible. But it does not follow 
from this that only certain habits embody ideals, nor that 
character is limited to a particular set of habits. If we should 
succeed in convincing youth that the prevailing ideals and 
the conventional conception of character are ultimates, to be 
maintained at all hazards, this would be doing them an ill 
favor. For there is something more elemental and powerful 
than codes and habits. It is the impulsive urgency of life. 
And we are in the midst of an era of its liberation which has 
rarely been equaled. As a result, the circumstances and ways 
of human living have been undergoing transformation at a 
rate and to an extent perhaps never equaled before. We are 
only at the beginning of this process. Profounder reorgani- 
zations are to come. Insistence upon the finality of accepted 
standards of living will not stop this reorganization; it will 
only divorce impulse from aspiration. The dynamic mass of 
interrelated activity we call life will sweep on over our moral 
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provinciality, but untouched by the influence of man’s finer 
and nobler purposes. 

We who are older have therefore to take one or two 
things to heart. We must endeavor to be much less dogmatic 
than we are wont to be in regard to the proper ideals of the 
good man, and much less rigid in our definition of character. 
We must get accustomed, if we can, to thinking of plasticity, 
adaptability to new loyalties and habits, as actually essential 
to character. Instead of thinking first of taboos and a specif- 
ic set of responses, we must accustom ourselves to look for 
the presence of an active attitude or disposition which may 
realize itself in various interests and in varying forms of con- 
duct. Of this disposition we may ask that it progressively 
enriches individual personalities, adds to the joy of exist- 
ence for men and women generally, and is touched by rever- 
ence for the struggle for the good life in which mankind has 
long been engaged. But we will not insist upon the universal 
adoption of our particular philosophy of persona! richness, 
our particular type of joy, our particular objects of rever- 
ence. The one thing we will demand and must demand of the 
moral man is a willingness to co-operate in making genuine 
loyalty to ideals and real moral achievement a possibility for 
us all. 

This active disposition can only be acquired by youth if 
the social environment calls it into operation. Now and then 
an exceptional person will appear of whom this does not hold 
true, but it holds true of all but moral heroes. The present 
environment does not encourage the development of the dis- 
position of which we are speaking. The search of youth for 
a life that shall have significance and worth is constantly be- 
trayed by those who have lost their zest for life or who have 
a distorted idea of life’s meaning. On the one hand we de- 
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mand conformity to a catalogue of virtues which we know 
will involve compromise and hypocrisy, and on the other 
hand we demand a spirit of acquisitive rivalry which we con- 
stantly preach against and which does indeed destroy the 
very essence of moral purpose. This legalistic morality goes 
back to the time when men were slaves to rulers and priests. 
Nothing better could happen to us than that this moral tra- 
dition should be left behind as the intellectual tradition has 
been left behind which was associated with it. And there are 
hopeful signs that it may be, if those who are concerned for 
the higher life are as wise as they are devoted. 

For this reason, it seems to me, the present challenge is- 
sued by youth to age is the hope of moral progress. Just how 
much hope may be justified depends upon how widespread 
and how deep-going the younger generation’s dissatisfaction 
with the current manner of life may be. Possibly the protest 
is ephemeral. Even if it is not, it may fail of the imagina- 
tion necessary to achieve workable ideals. The danger is that 
in ten or fifteen years the vast majority of those who now 
protest will have been absorbed into life on its conventional 
level, constituting so many units of resistance to change. 
Anyone concerned for moral improvement must give such as- 
sistance as he can to those whose antagonism to the present 
scheme of living seems incurable and who appear to be ear- 
nestly seeking for new individual and social purposes. 

At the conclusion of Professor Sewell’s book, with which 
we began, a reader whose hand has since turned to dust put 
what he regarded as a proof of the divine origin of Christi- 
anity. “The infidel and the atheist,” he says, “teach subju- 
gation of the passions for worldly purposes, but not that 
higher subjugation which Christianity insists upon.” I think 
this writer was wrong. Subjugation is not a divine, but an 
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all-too-human, idea. And it is aa idea which, for the present 
at least, is powerless to move men. Life, life more abundant, 
is the impulse of our time. The crucial question is what 
meaning shall be given to life more abundant. Therefore 
everything that is possible should be done to make man’s en- 
vironment such that it shall encourage youth to give the no- 
blest meaning to the venture. This calls for devotion and 
heroism. The task is far-reaching. It concerns the home, the 
school, the church, life at large. But in comparison with it, 
not much else matters. And every man has the sphere of his 
influence to work in. Let him be a moral volunteer there 
where the issues of life come within his range, and trust to 
the outcome. 


DISCIPLINE AND CHARACTER 


William Kilpatrick, Professor of the Philosophy of Educa- 
tion, Teachers College, Columbia University 


Discipline and character. By discipline I am going to 
understand just the common-sense notion of discipline, what 
we older people do with and to and for our children in the 
way of shaping as best we can, the character which they are 
to form. Now if I were to say it like that and stop, it would 
indicate a perfectly wrong thing, namely, that we shape 
their characters. We cannot do the shaping; we can only 
help. So let us say it is whatever we can do, and we shall 
have to discuss a little later what that is, and how it can 
come about. 

By character I shall understand the structural basis of 
conduct, something that is built up more or less and upon 
which we can more or less rely for the conduct that is to fol- 
low. As a matter of fact, however, the unit element of char- 
acter, as we shall later have to discuss, is habit, and this will 
have to be explained more fully. 

Before we go into that, though, let us ask what kind of 
character we wish. The answer to this will differ according 
to the way we think of social life. There have been systems 
of social life, old China, for instance, in which the good 
character was one that conformed exactly to the rules that 
had been laid down, and those rules were final and right and 
they were never to be varied from under any conditions. 
That kind of conformity to rules once for all laid down, that 
are adequate to cover every aspect of life, that kind of char- 
acter is not the kind that fits with the changing world in 
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which we live. There has been also demanded character 
which would be obedient to the authorities, ask no trouble- 
some questions, let the authorities run everything, and do 
exactly what they were told to do. 

Evidently there are some people in this country that be- 
lieve in this last kind of character, as nearly as I can tell 
from the way in which they try to run schools and the way in 
which they run their homes; but I am going to take a differ- 
ent conception of character. 

I am going to suppose a democracy in which there is on 
the one hand the maximum possible self-direction, and on the 
other hand a maximum respect for the personality of every- 
body else; self-direction which respects the personality of 
others. This is the kind of character that I am going to con- 
template. 

This sort of character, in order to be able te adjust it- 
self to a changing situation, in order to meet the complicated 
new problems that arise, in order to act intelligently as sit- 
uations do present themselves—this kind of character must 
first of all be intelligent; second, it must have the right dis- 
position, the attitudes which the preceding speaker stressed ; 
and third, it must have appropriate conduct responses, the 
precise habits of executing what has been intelligently and 
ethically chosen. : 

There are three elements, then, in character: intelli- 
gence, so that choices may be made wisely; the right social 
disposition, so that choice will be made ethically; and, the 
correlative habits to execute the choices that have been made © 
intelligently and ethically. This is the kind of character that 
we wish to build because we live in a growing, in a changing, 
life and changing civilization. Still further, we must not 
think of a character as made and finished once for all. The 
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world is an infinite world, and we shall never exhaust its pos- 
sibilities; and infinite or no, it is a changing world, so we 
have to keep growing to keep up with it. 

So that while we think of a character that acts as I have 
just said, we must always think of it as continuing to grow. 
It not only must be intelligent and have the right disposition 
and have the correlative habits, but it must have all of these 
on a growing basis so that it can grow as increasing insight 
shall come, and so that it can adapt itself as changes present 
themselves. It is then a growing character that has these 
characteristics. 

Now, having said all that, I am perfectly willing to ad- 
_mit that I have demanded a very great deal, more than any 
of us as parents, or any of us as teachers, have up to this 
time been able to accomplish. But we may as well whole face 
the task whether we know how to accomplish it or not. Let 
us understand what we have got to do, and we can then come 
as near to doing it as our respective abilities permit. But we 
have got to know what the business is. 

Our problem, then, is, How shall we as parents and 
teachers so manage this child, and the conditions of his life, 
that he will best change into a more desirable character along 
the lines that I have presented to you. 

Now again, before we take up the more precise details 
of the constructive discussion, I wish to rule out two or three 
extreme positions from consideration altogether. 

One of these extreme positions is very old. It is dead, 
and ought to be buried. But it still doesn’t know that it is 
dead. 

The other one is quite new, and I think ought never to 
have been born, but it apparently has been born. The old 
one is that discipline is a matter of punishment only, and 
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that we punish children because they have done wrong. As 
I see it, we do not, curiously enough, punish children because 
they have done wrong. If we punish, as I shall discuss later, 
it is with reference to the future, and not with reference to 
the past. It is no business of ours to engage in vindictive 
punishment. If any of you are troubled a little bit by that I 
will quote that passage in the Bible which says “Vengeance 
is Mine, I will repay, saith the Lord.” And we must leave it 
to the Lord, and not do it ourselves. 

That is to say, there are parents, and many good par- 
ents, and most of us in this room were brought up by parents 
who had that idea: if a thing that was wrong had been done, 
punishment must some way, somehow, follow. There had to 
be punishment if something wrong had been done. That, I 
think, is a doctrine which is false, really dead, one which we 
ought to lay aside. Under no circumstances must we say to 
ourselves, or say to the child, in that sense, that just because 
he has done wrong, therefore he must be punished. We may 
have to punish; but if so, we do it for his good in the future, “ 
not for the past. 

A variation of this same thing is almost too bad to have 
to mention, but it holds true, I think, of some teachers, and 
perhaps of some parents, and of a great many citizens as 
they contemplate criminals; namely, that punishment is to 
get even with those who have done wrong. That has no place 
in a character discussion. We do not punish to get even. 

Next is the new doctrine we want to dismiss, and that is 
the doctrine that character comes best if we don’t do any- 
thing about it, if we let the child alone and give him entire 
and absolute freedom to decide everything himself and man- 
age everything according to his own way. That, I say, is the 
new doctrine that ought never to have been born. There is a 
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perfectly good doctrine of freedom, but it is not a doctrine 
which relegates grown people absolutely to the rear, or which 
disposes of them altogether. 

No; we parents and teachers have a positive and defi- 
nite part. This may at times seem unfortunate because we 
do not know any better how to manage it. It is not the part 
we have sometimes thought it to be; it is very much more in- 
direct than we have many times been willing to admit; but it 
is a perfectly definite part. 

Then, having ruled out the notion that punishment must 
always come, and having ruled out the notion that we haven’t 
any part to play, then somewhere in between these extremes 
we come. Let us now see if we can straighten out that part 
of our work. 

How is character built? That is our problem. How can 
we so manage things as to get the right character built? 
There is even yet one preliminary before we can begin on the 
answer. What right have I to decide the character to seek? 
How do I know what kind I should build? 

To this one answer is clear. I have no right to fix my 
child’s character irrevocably. But, on the other hand, I can 
and must do what I can to make him self-controlling, really 
self-controlling. I must do what I can to get him ultimately 
to the place where he can and will intelligently decide what 
ought to be done. I must know that my child is going to face 
situations that I have not considered. I must know that if I 
respect my child I must get him to the place where he can 
and will adequately decide for himself, without my settling 
the question, so that I must honestly get him to the place 
where he can and will review, and if need be revise, what I 
have taught him. 

Nothing else is fair to the child, and for myself I count 
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that this is the acid test of whether we are going to respect 
our children properly or whether we are going to make our 
children tails to the kites that we try to fly in this world. 

I am well aware that having said this makes it more dif- 
ficult to solve my main problem because I am giving myself 
a narrower and narrower place on which to stand. But I 
would do you an injustice if I pretended that our standing- 
room is wider than it is. I must know how narrow it is, and 
I must discuss it with you as I honestly see it so that you can 
decide what to do under the circumstances. 

Now at last we come to the main question: how to build 
character. It was said earlier that character is the habit 
basis of conduct. By this I mean not habit in the sense of 
mere outward movement. We can have habits of thinking by 
which we think in tle end more accurately. We can have hab- 
its of organizing knowledge by which we have available our 
stores of information. 

While I do not myself like the word “emotional” in this 
connection, others use it. At any rate we must have habits in 
accordance with which we value certain things above other 
things. We go out to them emotionally, if you wish. These 
are habits of valuing certain things above other things. 

And third, as was said earlier, we must have habits of 
effecting our judgments along these lines. Thus when we 
speak of the habit aspect—we must include the habits of 
thinking and of feeling, as well as habits of outward be- 
havior, for it takes all of these to make character, and they 
must be organized into a whole each part of which works 
freely and efficiently with each other part. 

Many a person builds his character in sections and uses 
it so. For instance, it sometimes happens that boys have a 
section they use when their parents are around, and when the 
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parents leave they put that section away; likewise they have 
another section which they use when the other boys are 
around, and they are very careful to put that away when the 
parents come around. Unfortunately it is not only children 
who build character in this way. There are also some grown 
people who have a Sunday-go-to-meeting character and an- 
other for the weekday, or one character when visitors are 
around and a different one when home people are around. 
Now character of this sort is not admirable. We should have 
character that is articulated part with part. 

And then, sad to say, we have characters that are unad- 
justed. There are certain things in life which certain people 
would like, but life has forbidden them and they have not 
been able to adjust themselves. They therefore turn in upon 
themselves and think overmuch of what they don’t have and 
what they would like to have, and try in a way to get what 
they want by living in a dream world. In various ways they 
illustrate how character on the inside and life on the outside 
have not been adjusted. This again is an unhappy state of 
affairs. We wish the character that is inwardly and out- 
wardly adjusted, part with part. 

Let us then, after this preliminary discussion, come 
closer to what we mean. We are speaking of building charac- 
ter, and when we talk about building character, the essence 
of this building is learning. Most of us, however, use the 
word “learn” chiefly with reference to books, although that 
is a sad limitation, because books are comparatively modern 
inventions and man learned and had to learn a very long time 
before books. It is the learning of life that I am talking 
about, and I would give you this definition of learning: learn- 
ing is conduct that has been so acquired that when the time 
comes it carries itself. 
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and it is this I am 
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It is this I am meaning by “learn,’ 
meaning by character building. We wish those habits of 
thinking, deciding, judging, and weighing so built into us 
and into our children that when the time comes each carries 
itself properly. The judging takes place carefully and ac- 
curately. The habits of valuing certain elements in the situa- 
tion above others should have been so built that when the 
time comes the really significant elements are chosen and held 
to and valued above the insignificant elements. We wish the 
ways of actual, outward behavior to have been so built that 
when the time comes they function. If it is a matter of get- 
ting up in the morning at seven-thirty, when seven-thirty 
comes we get up. We wish conduct that, when the time comes, 
carries itself. I should like to be sure that we quite get this, 
and I am going to ask you to help me for a moment to decide 
more clearly what is meant by it, or feel more nearly what is 
meant. Let me ask you two or three questions. When you 
unbutton the buttons of your clothes do you use the same 
hand, or the same fingers that you use when you button your 
clothes? Now which is it? I am going to stop a minute, and 
I am going to ask you to find out, and my guess is, you don’t 
know. When you unbutton buttons do you use the same hand 
in the same way that you do when you button buttons? Try 
it and see what you do. Do you notice this? This buttoning 
business is something you engage in every day, many times in 
one way or another, elaborately at least once a day in each 
direction. How many of you felt reasonably sure as soon as 
I asked it, and found out after trying that you were right? 
Will you raise your hands? The most of the people in this 
audience are with me in that they didn’t know. As nearly as 
I can tell it, I never found out until last night that I use one 
hand to button, and the other hand to unbutton, and I am not 
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quite sure that that is true yet. I must watch myself when I 
don’t know that I am watching myself in order to find out. 

The point of it is this: that this conduct has been so well 
learned that I do not know how I do it. I literally do not 
know. You may say my fingers and hands know, if you wish, 
but the thinking part of me does not know. That conduct has 
been so acquired that when the time comes it carries itself, 
and if I wish to find out how it goes I have got to start it off , 
and watch it. 

Let us take another instance, a more intellectual in- 
stance. I am going to give you an item from the multiplica- 
tion table, five times three is fifteen. Now let’s take another 
one, and I wish you to think up to the point of five times 
three, or whatever it is I say, but don’t think the rest of it. 
Just simply don’t think it. Everybody ready? Think the 
first half, but not the second half: six times two—is twelve. 
How many did not think “twelve’’? I see three hands, and I 
am myself doubtful about those three. But for the sake of 
argument let’s say yes, that three out of two thousand can in 
such a case keep the answer back. What does it mean? It 
means that this conduct has been so well learned that we can- 
not keep it from coming when the time comes. It not only 
comes of itself, but it comes of itself in spite of anything we 
may do. 

Now I am ready to say that there are, similarly, habits 
of stopping to think. Not everybody has built that habit, of 
stopping to think when the time comes and giving the proper 
amount of time to each problem as it comes up. There are 
also habits of courtesy. A year ago I was in the country of 
J apan, and I should say from my observation and from ex- 
periences I had there that courtesy is so ingrained in the 
people of Japan that when the time comes they can no more 
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keep it back than you could keep back that “twelve.” It 
comes in spite of everything. There are those who say that 
courtesy has not been so adequately ingrained in the Ameri- 
can people. But there are some in whom it is adequately in- 
grained, and we know that they cannot keep it back. It 
comes when the time comes. Similarly with regard to hon- 
esty and the other desirable characteristics. What we wish is 
to get these various characteristics so built—keeping in mind 
intelligent thinking, which is a necessary part of well-func- 
tioning character, and keeping in mind the possibility of 
growing—we wish to build these characteristics in our chil- 
dren so that when the time comes the appropriate conduct 
will carry itself. That is what we mean by character. Now 
this is essentially a process of learning, and we have just 
discussed what we mean by learning. 

Let’s go on to consider how learning takes place. I have 
four items under that head. The first one is a very old one: 
we do not learn what we do not practice. If you wish your 
child to learn anything, he must practice that thing. Now 
you are quite willing to admit this to me; but more people 
will admit it theoretically than will practice it actually. Let 
me give you an instance which might have happened. A 
father had been at work all day in the office andshad come 
home tired. Things had not gone well. He was a bit irrita- 
ble, and he wished after dinner to read. While he was read- * 
ing the children were playing around, and they made a noise, 
and he turned to his wife and said, “I wish you would keep 
those children quiet, I want to read.” ; 

And his wife then, as mothers do, turned to the children 
and said, ‘‘Now, children, father is tired. He has been work- 
ing hard for us all day. Let’s see if we can’t make home just 
as pleasant as possible for him when he comes home at night, 
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and let’s play quietly so that everybody will enjoy himself.” 
The children think that is fair, and they agree to be quiet. 

But you know how they forget. After a while they are 
noisy again, and the husband says to the wife, “If you can’t 
make those children keep quiet, I can.’’ The wife speaks to 
the children again, and they again are quiet for a while, and 
again become noisy, and this time the husband speaks firmly: 
“Now, children, listen to me. Your mother has spoken twice, 
and you have not minded her. I am going to speak once. If 
I hear any more noise you go to bed at once. You under- 
stand? Any more noise and you go to bed at once.’”’ And the 
children keep quiet. 

What I wish to know is, What are those children prac- 
ticing? Are those children practicing consideration for a 
tired father, or are those children practicing prudence? I 
don’t know myself what they were practicing. I wasn’t there. 
I would have to be one of the children and be able to intro- 
spect very closely to find out, but this I do know; if they 
were practicing prudence they were not building considera- 
tion. You cannot learn what you do not practice. 

Now this thing begins to cut deep and leaves us parents 
and teachers less ground to stand on. If we wish our chil- 
dren to practice, if we wish our children to build the finer 


~ elements of character into their natures, they must practice 


’* those finer elements. They must practice them or they will 


not be built. 

Now where do we come in? We cannot make them prac- 
tice them. You cannot go at it that way. This father can 
say, “You keep quiet, or you go to bed,” and he can enforce 
that; but this father cannot say, “You must be considerate of 
me, or you go to bed.” He can say it, but he doesn’t make 
them therefore be considerate of him. That isn’t the way to 
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ga about it. You cannot manage it that way. There are some 
things that cannot be forced. Shakespeare said: “The qual- 
ity of mercy is not strained.” So it is with all of the finer 
qualities of character; they do not come of constraint. They 
must be brought out by the situation which calls out the finer 
aspects of life, and this means that if our children are to 
build the finer sides of their own characters, if they are to 
build the finer aspects of life into their character, then we 
must somehow provide such an environment as calls out the 
finer aspects of life. We must so show it ourselves and so 
surround them that their own possibilities are called out and 
given expression. 

Do you begin to see why the modern school tries to run 
itself on a different basis? The old school which seated one 
child at one desk and told him to sit there quietly without 
saying a word unless he first got permission, that schoo! for- 
bade the child adequate opportunity to entertain much of the 
finest of life. He had little chance to entertain it in school. 
For the most part he had to wait until out of school. If you 
are going to build up the finer sides of life, along many lines 
at any rate, you cannot do it in that sort of school, so that the 
better schools are trying to provide such an environment, 
such a way of living—and notice, it is a way of living—as 
calls out, gives expression to, the better and finer sides of 
life, And we shall never build the kind of character we want 
until our situation provides for this thing. ; 

I repeat, then, that when we come to building character 
oar older notions of discipline as punishment and constraint 
do not suffice. They may have their place; I shall discuss 
that in a moment; but that place is not coextensive with char- 
acter. Their place is at most small in comparison with the 
whole range of character. We must face this fact and goy- 
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ern our homes and our schools accordingly. This type: of 
school management and home management, this new type, is 
necessary if we are going to call out and build into charac- 
ter all the characteristics that we desire. 

I said there were four elements, four factors, four ways 
of bringing learning. We have now discussed one of them. 
You can’t learn what you don’t practice, and we must give 
opportunity to practice. 

Second, we don’t learn everything that we practice. 
Think of a child learning to catch a ball—a young child. If 
any of you have ever watched children learn this, you know 
that they do not know how to hold their hands. They cannot 
put them together, and if they put them together they put 
their hands in a place where the ball doesn’t come. The 
thing doesn’t work. They miss catching many more times 
than they get it right. If they practice wrong more times 
than they practice right, how do they ever learn? 

Again, suppose you live in a house in which your front- 
door switch is down low. When you come into the house it 
may be dark, but you have no trouble, your hand goes auto- 
matically to the right place. Conduct has been so acquired 
that when the time comes it carries itself and you touch the 
switch without any trouble. You then move into a new house, 
and the switch is up higher. At first you feel around and 
push around without getting it, but after awhile you do, with 
regard to the new switch, get the habit so that it carries it- 
self. You don’t have to think about it; more than that, you 
wish to turn the switch and your hand goes to the right place. 

Face this problem, then. You practiced wrong, and you 
practiced right, and you practiced wrong more times than 
right; but eventually you learned right. How was that? This 
is the explanation. Whenever we are working at anything 
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and some ways meet the situation and some don’t, we learn 
to do the ways that meet the case; we learn not to do the 
ways that do not meet the case. 

Now let’s notice very particularly that “meet the case.” 
Who is to decide what meeting the case is? It is the learner. 
The point is to meet the case for the learner. Let us say it 
over again then. Anyone working at anything learns to do it 
the way that meets the case as he sees it, and learns not to do 
it the ways that do not meet the case as he sees it. 

In other words, the child learns to do the things that 
meet the case as he sees it, and learns not to do the things 
that do not meet the case as he sees it. And sometimes he sees 
it differently from us, so that not infrequently he learns ex- 
actly the opposite of what we meant him to learn because he 
learns to do it in ways that meet the case as he sees it, ways 
that meet the case for him. 

Let me illustrate that with regard to punishment. Sup- 
pose a boy has done something wrong and his father punishes 
him. Clearly, the boy will regret the way it turned out. But 
what is it that he regrets? That,is the crux to the question. 
If you find out what he regrets, then you will find out what 
he has learned not to do. If you find out what he approves 
and thinks does meet the case, then you find out what he 
learns to do. So in any situation if you can find out what of 
it all the child does that in the situation to him meets the case, 
you will find out what it is that he is learning to do. If you 
can find out in any situation what part of the thing he regrets 
and would change if he had his way about it, that is what he 
is learning not to do. 

Now then, this boy has done wrong and his father pun- 
ishes him. What does the boy regret? I don’t know. But 
what he learns depends upon what he regrets. If he does in 
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fact regret having done wrong, then he is learning not to do 
wrong; but if, on the other hand, he doesn’t regret having 
done wrong, and instead regrets only having been caught do- 
ing wrong, then he learns not to get caught next time. It all 
depends upon what he regrets. I cannot too much emphasize 
that. What a child learns from a disagreeable situation is not 
to repeat that part of the disagreeable situation which he re- 
grets. 

Now do you see still further that our part in character 
building is less than many people have asserted? Because 
what is learned depends upon what the child approves or dis- 
approves, or what he regrets. 

But, some will say, “I am not going to leave it to my 
child. I’ll teach him.” I am, however, telling about what 
takes place whether you like it or not. I am telling you facts 
in the case. You ought not leave it to the child, but you must 
work it in a way that will really help. You must in some way 
get hold of his regretting. You must somehow get him to re- 
gret the thing that he ought to regret; but you can if you are 
not careful, so manage that-he will regret exactly the oppo- 
site. He may regret that you interfere overmuch with him. 
He may regret the way in which you interfere. He may re- 
gret that he is tied to you and has to have anything to do with 
you at all. That may be the thing he regrets; and many a 
boy runs away from home because he regretted the way 
things went on there. He regretted and regretted and re- 
gretted until finally it got to the place where he ran away. 

We must face the facts. We cannot, just by our direct 
action, affect what he shall learn. On the contrary, we may 
teach him exactly what we wish not to teach him. We may 
teach him the opposite of what we mean to teach him. There 
are people all over this country, grown people now, whose 
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parents made them, as children, go to church under such con- 
ditions that they learned—what? Exactly not to go to church. 
We have some of them here in this audience who learned not 
to go, and they acted accordingly as soon as they got a good 
chance. Their parents meant well, but the church, and the 
way things went on in the church, and the whole situation to- 
gether worked out so that to them it didn’t meet the case, and 
they learned not to go. 

It is the same way with school. There are children all 
over this country learning not to go to school, and they will 
leave just as soon as the law allows. There are children 
whose relationships to their parents is such they they will 
leave home just as soon as circumstances permit. Sad to say, 
we have so managed things that we are teaching these chil- 
dren just the opposite of what we meant to teach them. Mere 
practice, then, is not sufficient. It is practice that meets the 

_case, and that meets the case to the learner. It is this that 
determines what is to be learned. 

It is thus clear from various angles that our part in char- 
acter building is indirect. For many important things we 
cannot make the child practice; we have to work indirectly 
on the situation so as to stimulate him in such a way that he 
will practice. We cannot make him like the way the thing 
turns out. We cannot make him regret the things we would 
have him regret. We have to work indirectly. Our part in 
character building, then, is indirect, and not direct, and the 
sooner we face that fact, accept it, and build our plans ac- 
cordingly, the better will be the results. 

I said at the first that what we do to shape character we 
do not do directly. What the child does, and the way he looks 
upon what he does—these are the things that build his char- 
acter, and we have to act as best we can indirectly to get him 
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to do things that we think ought to be built into character, 
and when he does them, work again indirectly on the situa- 
tion so that he will approve the good things and regret the 
bad things. I cannot too often repeat it: our part is indirect, 
and not direct. We may be just as anxious as any parents, 
but we have to work indirectly. It is what the child does and 
how he looks at it that determines what he learns. 

I said earlier that there were four elements in the learn- 
ing situation. We have considered two. The other two do not 
require so much discussion. The third one is association. 
Whenever a child is doing any one thing he is building, with 
reference to that thing, ideals and attitudes. The ideal that 
he builds may be a very sloppy ideal or it may be a well-de- 
fined and high ideal. The attitude that he builds may be 
against the thing or for the thing. Many a child has learned 
in school what kind of a margin to make on the side of the 
page that he wrote. He learned this: that if he didn’t want 
a bad mark he had to have the margin as the teacher said; 
but that is not to say that he was building this in his own 
mind as an ideal. No; on the contrary, he may have been 
building in his own mind the attitude, “Well, I wish to gra- 
cious I could do it the way I want, and not be plagued with 
this teacher’s way.”” He may have been building the further 
attitude, ‘“When I leave school I won’t write any letters any- 
how.” And many a child in school has learned, in actual 
fact, to have just as little to do with books and school ideas 
and thoughts as he possibly can afterward, when he gets 
through. “Thank goodness, I am through with that. Never 
_ again. I never expect to have anything more to do with this 
sort of thing.” And so, I repeat, always a child is associat- 
ing other things with the one he is supposedly learning. 
They all go along together. 
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Really I am putting the third and fourth things togeth- 
er here. By association we are building different attitudes 
and different ideals according to the various-elements in the 
case. If the teacher makes the child do a certain thing, then 
he is building an attitude toward the teacher, toward the 
school, and toward himself, as capable of doing this sort of 
thing. He is building, besides, an ideal of the way he would 
like to have things, namely, a teacher that treats him differ- 
ently and a school that runs things differently. He is build- 
ing an ideal of what a teacher should be, of what a school 
should be, of what he should be. Whether that ideal is good, 
high, or low, clear cut, or badly made, whether his attitude 
is favorable or unfavorable is dependent upon the way the 
thing turns out, the way it goes along; but he is nevertheless 
all the time building these ideals and attitudes, good or bad, 
one way or the other. The result makes a great deal of dif- 
ference. 

Whenever we deal with children, then, they are learning 
or not learning, not only the thing immediately at hand, but 
they are carrying many other things along with it; ideals and 
attitudes relating to us, relating to home or school, relating 
to themselves, relating to every single element in the situa- 
tion. When, then, we deal with a child in any situation, it is 
not just one thing he is learning. He is learning a host of 
things, and it takes all of those things put together to tell the 
result. And we are responsible, as far as we can control] the 
situation, for all the results. 

Now we have discussed what we mean by character, and 
the kind of character we want. We have seen that building 
various elements in character is what we wish, so learning 
these elements that when the time comes they carry them- 
selves. We have seen that for such building the child must 
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practice precisely the thing to be built. There is no other 
way to learn it. He must, moreover, practice it, being glad 
when he succeeds and sorry when he fails; otherwise he may 
learn not to do the thing rather than to do it. We have also 
seen that whenever we deal with a child he is learning a host 
of attendant things: ideals and attitudes which in the end 
count tremendously in character. 

One instance may count but little, but day in and day 
out, week in and week out, year in and year out, the child is 
building attitudes that determine for him henceforth what he 
is going to count as the important things in life. And it is out 
of his own ideas, his own valuations that he has built during 
these years that he decides what he will do and what he will 
not, so that it is these attendant learnings that in the long 
run build his attitudes toward life. These we must be ex- 
traordinarily careful about. 

One further matter. You have heard a great deal of talk 
from certain quarters that suppression is bad for a child. 
There is a sense in which that is true; there is a sense in 
which it is not true. Suppression is bad when a child, being 
forbidden to do a thing, desists only from fear of punish- 
ment involved. In such a case he doesn’t see why he shouldn’t 
do the thing. Likely enough he continues to wish for it, and 
perhaps privately engages in it when we are not present. 
That kind of suppression has not succeeded. It has not 
worked right. I do not say that the teacher or the parent was 
wrong in trying to rule that element out of the child’s life, 
but I am saying that the way in which it worked was unfor- 
tunate, and very possibly was attended by evil results. 

What we wish, then, is that the child will increasingly 
grow to understand the why of what he does. We wish him 
to make over connectedly each new thing that he is to do. 
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What he is to rule out he should rule out understandingly and 
connectedly, so that he sees the reason why and accepts the 
reason why. 

I cannot say that we always know how to secure this re- 
sult. I am simply saying that we must work to that end, so 
that the child does integrate his character with regard to ele- 
ments that are brought in from the outside, or ruled out from 
the outside, that they be not simply forced on it, but be 
brought in or ruled out. We must help him to see the why of 
it. And we may be quite sure that if anything is not inward- 
ly ruled out, but still remains as a yearning ard continues 
that way, itis a danger point. As long as such yearnings re- 
main, there is danger. 

Then we wish as much as we can to avoid this kind or re- 
sult of suppression. I can’t tell you how to do it; it depends 
upon the child, upon the thing itself, and upon the circum- 
stances of the case. As far as we can, we shall get the child 
to see and understand and accept. Particularly we shall try 
to get his comrades to work with us, those comrades whose 
judgments count with him. If we can get them to approve 
the right and disapprove the wrong, then much more readily 
does he accept the right and reject the wrong. Suppression 
in the sense of ruling out may be very desirable, but sup- 
pression in the sense of mere suppression where the forbid- 
den conduct continues to live and assert itself as a wish is an 
unfortunate state of affairs. This, as I see it, is the truth in 
the talk about suppression. 

Some of you wish to ask me about spoiling children. I 
am afraid you will say—some of you probably are already 
saying—that my program would spoil a child. I haven’t told 
you how to treat your child. I have said: If you want so and 
so you have got to do it this way; but I have not said how to 
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bring the thing about precisely under your circumstances be- 
cause I do not know. 

Spoiling is this, as I take it: A child is spoiled when he 
thinks that just because he wishes anything, that is sufficient 
reason why he should have it. That is one part of it. An- 
other part is, he thinks that if he will make himself sufficient- 
ly disagreeable he will get it. Those two characteristics gen- 
erally go together to make a spoiled child. 

Now if a child is spoiled he has learned it. How did he 
learn it? Somebody helped him to learn it. I don’t know 
whether it was mother, or grandmother, or who; but some- 
body allowed him to learn that if he wished anything that 
was sufficient reason for having it. He practiced that with 
satisfaction, and so learned it. In other words a child is 
spoiled because we allowed him to be spoiled. What I am 
doing is to put at your disposal the kind of information that 
will prevent him from being spoiled. Do not let him think 
that his wish is the only consideration; and if he does think 
it, do not let it work. But even then we must be careful as to 
what attendant attitudes he is building. That is why it is so 
hard to manage. 

Again some of you will ask me about developing persist- 
ence, or, what is practically the same thing, doing the disa- 
greeable. How can we get the child to learn to do the dis- 
agreeable if learning takes place on the basis that I have 
stated? In reply, let me ask you: Do you do disagreeable 
things? Yes. Many of them. Why do you do disagreeable 
things? Let’s take a particular case. I have frequently, in a 
group like this, asked some one to suggest some disagreeable 
thing, and I remember a teacher saying, “Washing dishes.” 
She said, “I do light housekeeping, and washing the dishes is 
very disagreeable to me, and yet I do it.” 
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I asked: ‘““Why do you do it?” 

She got red in the face: ‘““Would you expect me not to 
wash the dishes ?” 

“Well,” I said, “you have told me why you wash them. 
You prefer clean dishes. And you prefer them clean so much 
that you are willing to go to the trouble to wash them.” Then 
you learned to do this disagreeable thing at the time when 
you learned to prefer clean dishes. There are, then, two 
things to do: build in your children good and strong inter- 
ests, as that woman’s interest in clean dishes, and give them 
practice pursuing these interests, encouraging them to per- 
sist in the face of difficulties. Then, if the interest is strong 
enough and they have learned to pursue the interest in the 
face of difficulty, they will have learned how to face a diffi- 
culty. That is the way people learn to face the disagreeable. 
That is the way we all learn to be persistent. The two are 
the same thing. 

In conclusion, the matter of discipline in the old-fash- 
ioned sense of punishment is a small part of character build- 
ing. The main part of constructive discipline is to surround 
the child with life of a good kind, of a stimulating kind, with 
possibilities in it, with opportunities, with encouragement for 
the good—to have that kind of life so going on that the child 
will be stimulated to get into it and live it. 

We can run schools on this basis and we can run fami- 
lies on this basis if there are enough children in them. And 
this will suffice as a rule. But there will come exceptions, 
just as any of us may fall victim at times to disease. Then 
we have to bring in some unusual sort of treatment. An unu- 
sual situation requires unusual treatment. Punishment may 
be advisable; but we must be exceedingly careful. We must 
not punish just because punishment is due; no, never. If we 
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are going to punish, we must be sure that it is going to do 
more good than harm. We cannot, of course, be absolutely 
sure, but we must see good reasons for believing that more 
good than harm will result. In the main, however, punish- 
ment will not do much good. It is the other thing, the posi- 
tive side, that is going to build character. 

There will, I repeat, be cases requiring special attention; 
but punishment with them too will be the smallest part. Gen- 
erally speaking, if a child is really bad it is because there 
has been some difficulty somewhere. The process of living 
hasn’t gone on well; somebody has allowed him to be spoiled, 
or he has been denied certain natural interests. He hasn’t 
been given the opportunity of being himself in a helpful way. 
Something has happened wrong. We have to pay attention to 
these as exceptional cases, and work with them in whatever 
ways appear at the time to be best. 

Discipline, then, constructive discipline, is largely indi- 
rect, and consists in getting going, in the environment in 
which the child lives, the things that call out the best from 
him, in giving him opportunities of practicng those best 
things, in helping him decide what is success and failure, and 
helping with approval and the like, so that he himself will be 
glad when he succeeds and sorry when he fails. 


ROUND TABLE DISCUSSIONS 


MUSIC AND THE CREATIVE EXPRESSION 
THROUGH MUSIC 


Elizabeth Moore Getz, Instructor of Music, Winnetka 


There are so many different approaches to the subject 
of music and the use of music as a creative and emotional out- 
let for the child. There is the question of age, general apti- 
tude, desire to learn, etc., each of which makes one go at the 
subject differently, or at least not with the same approach. 

Not being an artist, I suppose that I am rather slow in 
feeling that art should be taught. The self-expression of the 
child with pencil or crayon seems of such natural growth 
that the necessity for learning the correct color does not 
seem to inhibit the child from enjoying the art of drawing to 
the uttermost, regardless of his or her knowledge. However, 
I do think the calling of attention to colors, the matching, 
the sensuous delight derived is gained to a greater extent by 
knowledge. 

Unfortunately, music is a thing that comes to us through 
adult medium, and to give the child the delight we want to, 
we have to do some training and teaching. The generation in 
which we live, I have always thought, has been rather unfor- 
tunate in the fact that most of us have taken music lessons 
or have had music lessons given to us as children. I don’t 
know how many have kept it up or how many have cared 
enough to keep it up. They probably didn’t study long 
enough to become proficient in the technique, and certainly 
not enough to become real artists ; but there is no reason why 
we should do the same to our children. After all average 
children are not going to become performers. They are go- 
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ing to go out into the world, and they will principally be 
listeners. If they have an appreciation of the subject, they 
not only become good listeners, but have something on which 
to work themselves. 

I do not think it makes any difference what instrument 
you use for a child. We think of the piano as a rule because 
it is self-contained, but if a child has any special desire for 
any instrument there is no reason why it should not be used. 
I think a xylophone is one of the best instruments upon which 
to begin. Of course I do not mean the big, expensive xylo- 
phones; I mean one of the little xylophones. They are abso- 
lutely true and can be bought for six or seven dollars, and 
the child has a chance to make tone and keep rhythm and he 
does not have to have technical proficiency of any sort. 

Unfortunately in our American homes there is a big 
trouble which I think is eliminated in European homes. We 
are all in a rush here, and there are so many things we want 
to do that it is practically impossible for the entire family as 
a whole to enjoy music. In European homes you find that the 
mother and father play instruments, as well as the various 
children, and they get together in that way more than we do. 

There is no reason why we shouldn’t do it in this coun- 
try; but we have a curse which I don’t believe is as preva- 
lent in Europe as it is here, that is, the radio. It can also, of 
course, be a decided blessing. But you will find that most 
people turn the radio on and let it run. They hear all sorts 
of things, good and bad, and finally—as the newspapers call 
it, in speaking of a subject which has become so common that 
it is no longer of interest—they develop a blind spot. But - 
newspaper people are careful to change that subject. We 
turn our radio on and we aren’t careful about changing the 
subject. We simply let it run on and on, and eventually we 
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find that we can talk louder than the radio; we can read while 
the radio goes, and the music is not penetrating any longer. 

I think another thing we feel is that the child, after he 
has started studying music, must be given a lot of pieces, a 
tremendous number of which are written by Brown, and 
Smith, or anybody else, perfectly good in their way, but not 
worth a great deal in comparison with Beethoven or Chopin. 
There is no reason why we cannot give the child simplified 
good music instead of this stuff. I call it stuff. By good mu- 
sic I do not mean only Beethoven or Chopin. Folk songs are 
the true beginning for any child. In them they get the best 
of the beginnings of the music of the people, and it seems 
to me they are much better than these other little things. 

I believe in concerts quite thoroughly. I do not know 
how many of you attended the concerts at Ravinia. There is 
a drawback in the fact that they have a performance connect- 
ed with them. You cannot expect any child of eight or nine 
or ten not to love a monkey much better than a piece of music 
on a program. But if you are going to take your children and 
let them see the performance, you must realize that they are 
not going to be interested in the concert alone. If they have 
a child performer, as they often do at Ravinia, it is very 
worth while. The children go there and they see what can be 
done by one of their age. They feel they might accomplish it 
also, and they become much more interested in their work. 
Otherwise, I do not see any reason in the world why a child 
should not be taken to the regular concerts on Friday, Sat- 
urday, or Sunday at Ravinia, provided that child knows one- 
fourth or one-half of the program. If they do not know any- 
thing they are going to be terrifically bored. But if you can, 
find out the program ahead of time and you can let the child 
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become somewhat acquainted with a few of the pieces, at 
least, which he will hear. 

Stock’s children’s concerts are, of course, marvelous. 
The man knows how to work with children, and he has 
brought music down to their level without bringing it below 
their level. If I had more than one child, I would not take 
the same child every week. I would alternate. It is like 
everything else; there is no reason why they should be sa- 
tiated with concerts any more than with candy or books. They 
have much more appreciation if they feel that it is some spe- 
cial occasion to which they are going. I do think that you can 
overdo it. I have a mother in mind who unfortunately was so 
anxious to have her child become musical that she dragged 
the child to every concert which she thought was good, every 
Sunday, and often during the week. The child now loathes 
music; there is no thrill in it any more. But that is going to 
an extreme that is absolutely unnecessary. 

I am asked a good deal why children dislike practicing 
so much. I suppose it is a common fault with every child; 
but I do think that if you would realize that your children 
are going to take music lessons, not as you took them—or as 
I perhaps assume you did—because you had to go to a les- 
son and had to have so many pieces ready to play, but that 
they are going to take them to acquire an appreciation of 
music. You will find that that child will sit down to thirty 
minutes’ practice if for fifteen or twenty minutes the child is 
allowed to do exactly what he likes to do. 

If the child enjoys reading and is just learning to read, 
capitalize that and let the child read everything he wishes, 
regardless of whether or not the lesson is going to be pre- 
pared. If the child cares for playing by ear, let him do what 
you would call drumming or strumming. It is the only way 
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he can find his own creative outlet. It is certainly better than 
to insist that he do something which he does not want to do 
and learns to dislike music on that account. That does not 
mean that you are never going to have to say to a child, “I 
think you should prepare some lesson.” A routine should be 
mapped out either by the teacher or the mother, and if the 
mother has imagination she will already have jumped so 
many steps ahead of her child that the routine is there with- 
out the child’s knowing it. She can hear the child having his 
good time strumming, or reading, or keeping rhythm, which- 
ever he is interested in doing. Then she can take the child 
and make him go over the lesson and prepare it. But in the 
meantime the child will have shown her where his thoughts 
are, and there need be no discussion or fighting about it, 
which I understand from a good many mothers happens fre- 
quenily. 

I have in mind one mother who is one of the most intelli- 
gent mothers I know. She is always two or three jumps 
ahead of her children, and when she finds that they are going 
to rebel at a day’s practice, as every one of us occasionally 
does, that day is turned into a concert. The room is fixed up 
for a concert and the child plays, and afterward they sit 
down together and criticize what the child has played. Then 
they go back to the piano and the child is willing to play and 
correct mistakes because he knows it was not such a particu- 
larly good performance. But that, of course, takes imagina- 
tion. 

If you want to watch your children and go carefully 
through music, if you would start using rhythm as a basis 
you would find that you have hit on the most fundamental 
thing. The savage has rhythm before he has anything else, 
and we should work from that basis with our own children. 
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I do not mean only teaching a child to count. But a child 
can get a tremendous delight by simply walking in a perfect 
rhythm, giving a loud beat on his first step, if you let him 
walk along the sidewalk with you in that way. Or let him 
make his own instruments; that is another good thing. I pre- 
fer children making their own instruments as much as possi- 
ble. I have not been able to do it very much because I have 
no equipment for it, but we do make our drums. We make 
them out of empty coffee cans. We take the tops off and 
cover them with heavy paper and shellac them, and we make 
our drumsticks. Then the child is taught the rhythm of one 
and two, three, and then of four. I do not go into six rhythm 
when the children are too little. I take a rhythm of five; 
that is very hard for Americans to follow. It is an entirely 
foreign rhythm to us, but there is no reason why we cannot 
follow it. 

For instance, you take a child and let him use rhythm in 
anything he is doing. If perhaps you find your child is very 
excitable, just suggest that you do some rhythm or marching. 
I do not mean that inside of a week’s time he is going to learn 
rhythm perfectly, but give him a year if you want to, until he 
learns. In my home I have found out that bath time is one of 
the worst times because the bathroom is so splashed up. That 
is a good time to turn to rhythm. I have the child use the side 
of the bathtub for the light beats and the water for the heavy 
beats. That kind of thing you can do at any time you want to 
during the whole of daily life, if you will only take the trou- 
ble to think about it. I also have the children take glasses or 
bottles and fill them with water. Of course, their sense of 
pitch isn’t as keen as yours; you have to teach them. You 
simply want to take different tones, an Arabian idea. In their 
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music they never use for the loud beats the same instrument 
as for the soft beats. 

As the little baby becomes older there is nothing he de- 
lights more in doing than singing with you or playing musi- 
cal games with you. This, of course, is long before the kin- 
dergarten age. There are many songs that can be used. 
There are very few children that do not know some nursery 
rhymes. Instead of speaking these rhymes, you can sing 
them; and eventually the child begins to imitate you. I find 
here more need for carefulness than in any other place. The 
mother hears the child sing, and the pitch and tone are not 
good ; the mother thinks the child has no sense of tone, and is 
apt to discourage its singing. That is why, after you get into 
the s¢ghool grades, fourth and fifth or higher, you see so many 
children sitting and being only listeners. The teacher has 
tried to make listening interesting to them, but it isn’t; they 
would much prefer singing. But if you think of a room of 
forty children with perhaps ten of those children so badly 
off pitch that the few will spoil the effect for the rest, you 
can realize why the teacher keeps them quiet. And that is 
taking away something which the child had and which you 
didn’t help to develop. The result is that the child of four- 
teen is sure he is not musical and has no ear; just positive of 
it. There is nothing you can do. Even that child as a grown 
person will say, “I don’t hear music well; I have no sense of 
rhythm.” But you watch him while band music is being 
played, and he always taps his foot. Of course it is there. 
There are a few cases which I have found of maladjustment 
of throats where one cannot make correct sounds, but such 
cases are so few that it is much more logical to decide that 
your child can make a correct sound and that you will help 


him make it. 
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All you need to do when you are singing a song with a 
baby is to stop and say ‘““That doesn’t sound like my tone.” 
If the child has no idea of high or low, use facial expression. 
Or put your hands up or down until he has an idea of what 
that tone is going to be. 

Now is the time, I believe, in learning this rhythm, to 
bring in the sight of notes. I do not mean notes on lines or 
spaces, but to teach a child that a circle, which any child can 
make and likes to make, can become a definite bodily move- 
ment. If you take a circle and fill it in in black and put a leg 
on it, as you call it for a wee child, and teach the child to take 
a step every time he sees one of those notes, you eventually 
teach that child rhythm; except in the case of 6/8 time, 
which we keep away from in the beginning. When the child 
has really learned what that note means, make up a measure 
sign. That measure sign can be called a fence, and any child 
knows what it means to climb up and then jump down from a 
fence. Therefore the beat at the other side will aiways be a 
loud beat. And the child will feel that. Then you can take 
the quarter-note and empty that note. The child is getting a 
half-note by that time, which you do not cali a half-note. 
You show him what he could do by taking a step and making 
a bend with his knee. Do that in a sing-song manner when 
you are out walking and say, “Step, bend, one, two, step, 
bend, one, two” until the child follows that. You do not need 
to stop and explain it all; he does not want explanations. 

You can do the same with a whole note. The whole note 
is always a slow note, and you can tell the child about a snail. 
Let him know that a snail starts out and takes a step and 
then one-half, goes forward, and to the side, and then comes 
back again and takes another step forward, until the child 
has the feeling that there are four beats in that note, and the 
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note is naturally a slow one. Then if you show him music he 
will recognize those signs, and will be able to clap them or 
walk them just as he sees the music, and in the meantime 
will have had a bodily feeling which nothing else will give 
him: that is rhythm. This, of course, is taken from Dal- 
croze, and if any one of you have ever read his book on 
rhythms, you know that it is well worth reading. 

Of course there are a number of records available for 
rhythms, if you do not play. If you are interested, I can give 
you the numbers of them. But for very little children I never 
would start rhythm work with anything but a single tone. 
They become too interested in the melody and the harmoni- 
zation to hear the rhythm you want them to. As soon as they 
have a definite feeling for rhythm, then put it into melody. 
Then use your records, if you do not play. And I think some- 
times the records are much more valuable because the child 
will turn them on and play them when you are not with him, 
and he becomes acquainted with them in a manner that is not 
possible otherwise. I am speaking of children four or five 
years old. 

If the child by this time is so keen to perform on an in- 
strument, there is no reason in the world why you can’t bring 
him to the piano. Show him middle C; don’t tell him what it 
is or give it that name, of course. There is a book written by 
Mrs. Steele here in Chicago, called The Child at the Piano. 
Mrs. Steele wrote this book for her own three-year-old. The 
first duets in the book are purely rhythmical, so the child 
does not have to keep his eye on the page, merely keeps 
rhythm. You play a very charming melody and the child has 
an emotional feeling, which you can’t conceive, that he is 
playing perfectly beautiful music when in reality he has done 
nothing but keep a definite rhythm. These duets go through 
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quite a way rhythmically, and then, of course, branch off 
later on into learning in which the child must know the notes. 
But the most important thing you are after is that the child 
has found some outlet for himself. And regardless of how 
little he plays, he can always keep a rhythm. 

I use the Elliott Nursery Rhymes for little children. Be- 
side the music printed in the book there are very fascinating 
pictures. If you do not play at all, there is no reason why 
you can’t get the records. I put down two records which you 
might like to have. The first one is No. 20212; there are 
eight nursery rhymes on that record. The music is all by El- 
liott. I use them because he wrote them for his grandchil- 
dren, and they are within the range of a child’s voice without 
going so high as to throw off a child who hasn’t a keen pitch. 
Then there is No. 20616; ten nursery rhymes on it; so with 
these two records you have a real library. The child can 
play them himself. At the same time you can get the pictures 
for all of these rhymes, and if you show them the pictures the 
littlest child can find the pictures that go with the music in- 
stead of always being told what the name of the piece is. In 
that way, of course, the eye is working right along with the 
ear which you are trying to train. 

Then I use nature songs and the bird records for the lit- 
tle children because they already know of those things in na- 
ture, and if you take something that a child already knows, 
together with something that he does not, you will find that 
he is much more interested. There is a bird record, No. 
20617, the music by Jessie Gaynor; her melodies are very 
charming. On this record is the “Sweet Pea Tree” and the 
“Poppy and the Bobolink.” Then, after I had gone that far, 
I would take a piece which is definitely program music but 
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which has no words; the first time you should give them 
something without words. 

There is a piece called “The Cuckoo,” by Daquin. There 
is a definite feeling of the cuckoo in that. The child listens 
for that and in that way has forgotten there are no words to 
listen to, he is so interested in listening to the cuckoo. This 
is Record No. 20345. These are all, by the way, Victor rec- 
ords. This is also a beautiful piano composition which you 
will love if you are interested in playing for your own amuse- 
ment. There is another record, ‘““The Clock Store,’ which I 
suppose nine-tenths of you have used. Little children love 
that; and although it has no words, they enjoy listening to it; 
they listen to hear the different kinds of clocks and bells and 
so on. 

Then there are the actual bird reproductions, which I do 
not give to children until they have learned to listen pretty 
carefully. They are so perfect that it takes a very keen ear. 
But if you do use them, which you will after you have the 
children started, I would use pictures of birds at the same 
time or let them draw pictures of birds. 

For folk songs I use One Hundred Forty Folk Songs, of 
Suratt and Davidson. Those I find are a little bit too high 
for a child who has not a keen sense of pitch, but after they 
have learned that, they are beautiful. Then there are Ten 
Folk Songs for Little Fingers, by Cady. These are the same 
folk songs which Suratt and Davidson have used, but I take 
these because as the children become older and they learn to 
play an instrument they can go from this book of songs right 
into these folk tunes. They are arranged so simply that even 
within the first two or three months of teaching of an actual 
instrument they will be able to play them. There are, of 
course, any number of records available for folk songs. The 
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Victor and Columbia records have their lists of these which 
you can get without any trouble. 

There is one thing about which I am very careful; that 
is never to make a child a passive listener to music. Let him 
be active all the time he is listening to any song. If the song 
is possible in any way to act out, let him act it out. If he can- 
not act the song out, simply sing with him or let him clap it. 
But I never make him sit and say “‘Listen” unless he is going 
to a concert about which he has some previous knowledge and 
with which he has been acquainted with for so long that he 
can hear this particular piece and remember the action that 
goes with it. 

I use Emily Poullson’s book of Ten Little Fingers, 
which you can start at six months with a baby, containing 
“Here’s a Ball for Baby” and various other things. But in 
the same book are many other songs of that type which I use 
for the beginning technique. By that I simply mean that the 
child learns to use his finger muscles which are not fully de- 
veloped for any actual playing of an instrument until his sev- 
enth or eighth years. After the child gets older he finds these 
babyish and you can go to Julia Carruther’s book, which is 
more adapted to the older child. “One little, two little, three 
little Indians”—he uses his fingers for the Indians, and is 
taught to use a finger at a time. 

Then I jump—which seems a big jump—to symphonies, 
from folk tunes. By that I do not mean I put a record of a 
symphony on and let him listen. But I take any symphony— 
I am especially fond of taking a theme out of some particular 
symphony. I can give you an example: for instance, Bee- 
thoven’s “Fifth Symphony.” I take the first theme (singing: 
the air) and I make up words to that. My words are ridicu- 
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lous because I feel the more ridiculous you make a thing, the 
better it sticks, and I use the words: 


Knock on the door, 
Knock on the door, 
Knock on the door, my little girl, 
Knock on the door. 


I sang that around the house until my own child had 
found how easy it was to sing the same thing. Then I put it 
in my teaching and found the children all liked to sing it. I 
have taken practically all the symphonies and practically all 
the themes for my own use, and made up the words. I have 
not used them all, as I expect to take at least four years to 
them. There is no need of hurrying. But instead of singing 
other songs that you might pick up if you have been to a 
dance or a cabaret, you can use these. The children will sing 
one just as easily as the other, and then after they have real- 
ly heard these themes and know them, buy the record, or, if 
you play yourself, you get the double enjoyment of playing 
four-hand symphonies. But if you buy the record and let the 
child listen you will be surprised how quickly he finds the fa- 
miliar melody in these symphonies. They are so overcome by 
it that you realize what emotional joy there is in music. 

As you know, Victor and Columbia records are now be- 
ing made, and are simply perfect with this new method of 
reproduction called the Master Series. Unfortunately they 
do not separate the symphonies, and they are rather expen- 
sive. But if you buy one at a time they are really worth ac- 
quiring when you know how marvelous they are. 

Next I go to the Schumann and Schubert songs. I take 
them because I have always thought they were lovely. I may 
take one of their songs and teach the words for two or three 
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weeks or longer, simply as a story, and then I play the mu- 
sic and sing them. My voice isn’t beautiful in any way, but 
if your voice is true, that is all you need ask. Do not worry if 
you cannot make a beautiful sound. After you have sung it 
until the child knows it, then you can give him a chance to 
hear a very great singer or a record, so that he learns the 
beautiful sounds as well as your own singing. It is very easy 
to get the list of the Schumann and Schubert songs from cat- 
alogues. 

I haven’t paid much attention to modern music, which, 
of course, we have in our lives all the time. I do not think it 
particularly necessary for children. In my own home I have 
played the Debussy scale a good deal so the child would hear 
it, but it isn’t necessary. I was quite interested in seeing that 
what so many people say about moderns—that there is no 
melody, that you can’t grasp anything—isn’t true. I was 
playing some moderns of Iberts myself, and found that my 
little child, who is not especially musical, was singing them. 
It must be something that we grown-ups have been thrust 
into so suddenly that we do not realize it. 

If the child loves to dance, there is just as much emo- 
tional outlet in that as in anything else. I myself believe in 
Dalcroze. Rhythmic dancing is probably used more than 
Dalcroze. There is not the same actual musical response; I 
mean intellectual response. There is a musical response be- 
cause the child does as he feels in that. So far as music is 
concerned, I do not see the use in gymnastic dancing. If a 
child likes the sense of action, he certainly gets it in gym- 
nastic dancing, and I suppose it is very good for many, many, 
children. It depends upon their physical needs. 

When it comes to reading notes, that is a matter for in- 
dividual attention. I take an example in my own home, where 
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I started my child at four to read notes, not because I thought 
that child was going to go any faster by starting at four, but 
because I thought there was a desire there. I have since seen 
the emotional joy she has gotten and the creative joy she has 
experienced by playing her own notes and reading her own 
songs. This has made it worth the effort. 

I found a book by Mabel Greenberg which I have brought 
because I doubt that very many people have seen it. I want 
to show you what it is. This woman has used a very keen 
imagination and the child is given a chance to “‘scribble- 
scrabble,” and as he does it, notes appear. The very action of 
doing that gives the child something to start on. On this 
reading of notes I have so far found no book that I think is 
‘absolutely complete. This is the best I have found. 

It would be well if mothers would have music lessons to 
learn what they want to do with their children. Then they 

themselves could do it with the child rather than hustling 
him off to a weekly lesson. If it is done in the home the child 
certainly gets much more out of it than if the mother goes 
ahead and says, “I want my child to start in.” The only hard 
part is that the mother must have a very keen imagination 
and be ready to supply where the books are lacking. John 
William, a teacher in New York who has an enormous fol- 
lowing of teachers, has done a great deal for little children in 
his music books. He also, I think, is lacking in some points, 
but his work is very, very good for sight reading. 

When your child is seven or eight, and you feel that he 
would prefer being with a music teacher, there is no reason 
why he should not go. Do not misunderstand me; I do not 
mean he should do just this alone; but the six- or seven- or 
eight-year-old will feel that he is quite adult if he has a 
chance to march off with books under his arm and take a les- 
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son as other children are doing. And then, of course, what- 
ever teacher you decide upon, you must stick to what he or 
she is doing. Do not try to put your own ideas, unless they 
are very definite, into another teacher’s work. Rather than 
that it is better that you do the teaching yourself. 

Ear training, which I have left until now (not because 
it comes later, but because I cannot talk of everything at 
once), should be given right along with rhythm, when the 
child is beginning. For ear training I first teach a high and 
low pitch. It makes no difference on what instrument it is 
taught. For a piano, go to the top of the piano and tell them 
it is high, and then go to the bottom of the piano and tell 
them it is low. Then take blocks and play from a certain key 
up or down, preferably up, because you have to be up to 
start with. Let the children build higher with the blocks, 
and, as you go lower, let the children take the blocks off. 
Then, if that is boring, let the children walk forward for 
high notes and backward for low notes. Be careful that you 
do not play the notes too rapidly; also be careful that you 
stick within a key, so that your key tonality is established 
and you are not throwing the children off into other keys 
without any sense of relation. 

There are histories that some- people teach which I do 
not think are necessary for little children. The only history 
I teach is showing them a picture of the musician after they 
have found a symphony they like, and perhaps telling them 
some interesting incident of the particular composer’s life. 
For the children of six or seven and eight there are some 
very good histories. There is the picture history of Frances 
Cook, which is very concise. Besides, the child has the joy of 
cutting out and pasting, which all children love to do, and’ 
which supplies the necessary action. There is the Book of 
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Good Musicians, which is a series of musicians. After you 
get past that stage there are any number of histories. 

When little children begin with an instrument I see no 
reason why they should be taught to play with one finger. In- 
stinctively they will play with more than one unless you say, 
“Just hit it with one finger.’’ Otherwise they will use their 
five fingers consecutively, and as they are learning to use 
their fingers or their hands they are getting ready for later 
years when they want a technique. 

A teacher’s object, as well as a mother’s, should be for 
independence. Teach a child not to depend on you for every 
single piece. Give him enough so that he can work out his 
own pieces, and he will become so independent that he can 
pick up something and enjoy it and get his emotional outlet 
without having to go to you. You certainly would not keep 
on buttoning your child’s clothes after six or seven years. 
Use the same idea in music. Try to make him independent. 

It is much harder to start music with older children. I 
am wrong in that statement, or rather, you will misjudge me. 
It is very much harder to teach them ear training and rhythm 
because they have self-consciousness which the little children 
do not have. With them I use Dalcroze again, because in 
Dalcroze they can be taught ear and rhythm perfectly and 
yet are doing such an adult performance that they do not 
feel themselves babies. To make them appreciative of music 
I try to find out exactly what their particular class is doing 
in geography. Then I bring the folk music into geography, 
so that they may know the dance forms of the country they 
are studying. History I bring in with their literature. Most 
children have some Tennyson in school. Tennyson was born 
in 1809, and Schumann in 1810. Now you can correlate 
those two and give them some of Schumann’s music and his 
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life along with their study of literature. Bring in the music 
of the period, too, which they are studying, but try to corre- 
late. Do not make music something that is done for thirty 
minutes before they go to school in the morning, or lessons 
once a week. Make it something that is part of their daily 
lives if you want them to get the most out of it. Otherwise 
you are just giving them what you had yourselves. 

As your children get older, if you wish to give them some 
knowledge of form start with the dance forms and the suites, 
then go through the preludes and symphonic poems and con- 
certos. And that does not mean go through them quickly. 
Take them to hear them; work it out at home and let them 
get their forms gradually. Again that comes in with the his- 
tories of the various countries, because most of the dance 
forms are the product of a definite period of history. You 
can work it out together if you just use your head a little bit. 
If you want to use records, I do not think you will have any 
trouble in finding any one of these various forms. They are 
listed so perfectly now in all the books under the heading of 
“Educational Records” that there is no trouble in getting 
hold of anything you are after. 

If you take a child ‘to a symphony concert—I am 
speaking now of the older child—teach him the various in- 
struments. If you haven’t friends who play the various in- 
struments, teach him from records the sounds of each instru- 
ment. Then, when you go to the symphonies, do not sit 
downstairs if you can help it, where about all he can see is 
the violins. Sit upstairs where he can look down on the per- 
formance and can pick out the instrument to which he is lis- 
tening. You will find there is much more he can do than just 
sit and listen. : 

One word of caution: it sounds as if I were advising you 
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to buy all the records that are made, but I do not mean to do 
that. Buy as few as possible and use them over and over 
again. The child likes the same music just as it likes the 
same story over and over again. You get a little tired, but 
the child does not. 

The love of producing one’s own music is so great that if 
you can, just give the child a few beginnings and let him try 
to make his own music. You will find the creative response 
to that, the emotional outlet, far surpasses anything else. 
Remember that in this age and generation you are not after 
a technical perfection, but a musical perfection. I have, of 
course, eliminated the geniuses; but they are few and far be- 
tween, and we must use with them an entirely different meth- 
od. They are in a class by themselves. 


CHARACTER-BUILDING THROUGH ART 
EXPRESSION 


Mr. Dudley Crafts Watson, Art Institute, Chicago, Illinois 


I wish to convey to you first of all that we should think 
of art as being something simple: the most natural, the least 
difficult, channel through which self-expression is realized. 
It does not require an elaborate technique and it does not re- 
quire a great professional training to accomplish wonderful 
things, and many times the simplest child or the least trained 
person will be able to produce a thing that is infinitely finer 
art than a highly scientific thing by a so-called accomplished 
artist. 

Let me cite one example: While I was connected with 
the Art Institute at Milwaukee, I came in contact with a very 
remarkable teacher who had gone to school in Vienna, and 
after spending some time there came home quite convinced 
that we, in general, in America, were teaching art in a finer 
and more expressive way than it was being taught in Vienna. 
This teacher said she had two great schemes that were im- 
portant in the instruction of the child in art, and those two 
schemes had to do with art itself and art materials. There 
must be space in which to work and space to work on. There 
must not be hampering of the immediate physical surround- 
ings, and there must be a very generous and unlimited supply 
of material to work with. Art students must have the proper 
pencils, pencils not too hard, and large sheets of drawing 
paper. Many people in this room have had the experience 
with boys who, on returning from play into the house, have 
heard someone say to them, “Stop bringing clay into the 
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house, or you will be punished.” The healthiest place in the 
world for a child is an April mud puddle. There they have 
an abundance of material. They can build up dikes and vil- 
lages, work and build in a world of their own. They may 
come up and work on the porch and bring some of their mud 
with them upon the porch and build mud pies. After all that 
they are put into the bath tub. That is the chief reason why 
I am not a sculptor. We have in Chicago a man who has done 
more to develop sculpturing than almost any man in the 
world; and, by the way, he is the husband of one of the ladies 
present in this room today. I refer to Mr. Lorado Taft. If 
we do accomplish any great good in America along the lines 
of sculpture work it will be a monument to this man. 

It is really remarkable how much the young people of 
America are accomplishing and how they are coming forth 
and to the front in all of our fine exhibitions. In art their 
first and early expressions are exhibited. 

A few years ago, following a meeting of a fashionable 
club, the president of the club took me to her home for lunch- 
eon, at which her son was present. He came to the table, and 
at once I saw in that boy an artist. I wondered what he could 
do, and I wondered if he was being smothered at home be- 
cause there was no enthusiasm about his talent. His mother 
said he would be a very lazy fellow. That expression at once 
made it clear why the boy was lazy. Suddenly I discovered 
that from the mashed potatoes he had on his plate he had 
built a castle on a hill and had put some peas in it for win- 
dows. I saw his mother trying to kick him under the table. 
At last she said “Harold!” and he took his knife and smashed 
the whole thing down with one stroke. I said, “You did the 
wrong thing; that was much more important than the things 
that we were eating; we should all have stopped and given 
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Harold some help and loaned him our food.” She said that it 
was very rude for him to do anything of that sort. I said that 
probably was more material than he had had in a long time, 
and he wanted to use it right there. I told her to give him the 
kitchen to eat in, and the dining-room to play and work in 
with art materials, and I have just recently learned that that 
boy is about to graduate from the Yale University and has 
shown remarkable ability in sculpture. You see I came along 
just in time to save him. 

I recall a lady speaking to me about her daughter’s in- 
clination to write poetry. The lady said her daughter hated 
housework; that she wrote poetry on the margins of news- 
papers and in her textbooks; that every blank page was writ- 
ten full of poetry. Her mother was afraid her daughter 
would grow lop-sided from writing poetry so much. I man- 
aged to see fourteen lines, a perfectly remarkable sonnet 
that she had written. This girl was a doe-like creature, just 
a Diana with the clearest dark eyes, a thin nervous little 
creature, and yet healthy. Her mother told me the girl had 
on the Saturday previous left her home, and when she came 
back about half-past five in the evening her stockings were 
torn; she had walked twenty-two miles to the next village, 
just so as to get out in the open. The next day the girl wrote 
poems about that experience. 

I became interested in the girl and the work she had 
done, her poems that I had seen, and i asked her why she 
did not submit her poems to the Omaha Bee. The girl said 
that the editor of the Omaha Bee was a friend of her father’s 
and that he would probably send the poems right back to her 
father. I said, ““You don’t have to write under your own 
name; you are not an accomplished person yet. Submit them 
under a nom de plume.” She did send three of them in to the 
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Omaha Bee, and in return for the poems they sent her $15. 
The next day she told me that her nom de plume was “Lady 
De Lamphier.” At least she had three poems accepted by the 
Omaha Bee. 

You know the day and age when the American family’s 
discovery of an artist in its midst was considered a tragedy, 
that day is past. But our whole system here in America has 
been toward the intellectual and toward the physical, and 
nothing has been done for the aesthetic. 

Recently I asked the boys in my class to bring in draw- 
ings which would be indicative of something in their lives. 
About 85 per cent of them brought in copies of some foolish- 
ness that they had seen in the funny papers. Some of them 
brought in copies of cartoons that had been in the papers 
some weeks before. They can hardly create a thing, those 
high-school girls and boys. They don’t seem to have the 
courage to invent anything themselves. Why should they? 
I asked some of the students at the Harper Junior High 
school how many of them went to the movies every week, and 
every hand went up. I asked how many of them went to the 
movies twice a week. All hands went up. I asked how many 
go three times a week, and about 30 per cent of those present 
held up their hands. Those children indicated that they went 
every day, every night, to the movies. They have the money 
and they have nothing to do—thirty million children drifting 
into such channels every day, and we are leading our chil- 
dren into that! What is there ahead for them to do: bridge, 
movies, and golf. That is all I can see; and riding around on 
rubber tires; all these valuable hours going to nothing—zero. 
We have no chance of expectancy, and what is the answer? 
The answer is community clubs and neighborhood affairs. 
Let the community invest in things necessary for the com- 
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munity house; let the people in the community make their 
own costumes and learn to play once more. 

Every child in America should be given a musical instru- 
ment—every child—because the playing of a musical instru- 
ment is much easier than learning French or some other for- 
eign language. I wonder how many mothers have said to 
their boys, “George, if you don’t stop playing that saxophone 
you will drive me mad.” Every boy has to have his saxo- 
phone era; he can’t help it. Any boy who doesn’t seek it in 
his education needs a physical diagnosis. Instead, the mother 
should call upstairs and say, “George, if you must go on 
playing that saxophone—it is nine-thirty o’clock and the 
neighbors will want to go to bed—put down your windows, 
close the door, and play as long as you want to.” That same 
boy might some day write some great American hymn. 

The only two great American hymns are the “Star-Span- 
gled Banner,” and “America”; but are they American? Once 
the question was asked in regard to the origin of the “Star- 
Spangled Banner,” and the answer was that it originated 
from an old drinking song from the drinking taverns. In re- 
gard to the origin of “America,” the answer was that it was 
an old flag song two hundred years ago. } 

All children should be given musical instruments and 
should also be given a chance to express themselves in some 
way. Don’t try to impose art upon them; but if they are 
mechanically minded give them material; give them steel 
until they become inventors. They will invent safety devices 
or aeroplanes and they will invent labor-saving devices. All 
we have to do in these days when labor-saving devices do all 
the work is to go to movies and play bridge and listen to the 
radio. I don’t object to bridge, because every fourth time 
each person gets a little exercise. 
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Mr. Osborne, one-time superintendent of Sing Sing pris- 
on in New York, said that if he could bring enough music into 
the penitentiary at the Sing Sing prison he could almost over- 
come criminal tendency. Art is not only intended to cure 
criminals, I can assure you. 

Almost all the girls who are paroled from the Girls’ De- 
tention School in Chicago take up millinery work and learn 
to make wonderful hats. Those girls are given jobs in mil- 
linery places. But people do not have to be trained to be 
practical, because there is not a human being on earth that 
can’t produce an absolute necessity. Nobody can be imprac- 
tical. Nobody in the world today is indispensable to the 
necessities they produce; but the greatest problem in Amer- 
ica today is to find a way to employ our extra time. 

What about our school children today? I see them com- 
ing out of the school with no textbooks. Upon being asked, 
the professor says that it would not do them any good to take 
their textbooks home; that they would not open them. Their 
time is taken up going to dances and the movies. There are 
no chores to do at home, and no cows to milk, no wood to 
chop—nothing of that kind for them to do. They wonder 
what they are going to do each night, and ask if they cannot 
go to the movies again; all this at a time when they are get- 
ting ready to go out into the world. It will not be long now 
before people will not be allowed to work more than two 
hours a day. All that the miners of Illinois are allowed to 
work is 190 days a year, and they can produce all the coal 
that can be consumed in 365 days. How can they keep their 
families alive? That is all they can do. They have not learned 
to create in their leisure. You see we have to take the bull 
by the horns this very moment and give our children some- 
thing more vital in the way of avocations at once. It has been 
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said that the destiny of this nation was largely at the disposi- 
tion of its re-creation. It was not stated, as most of us would 
say it, “recreation.” The destiny of this nation is at the 
mercy of re-creation, not by going out for pleasure. 

One of the important parts of the Constitution of the 
United States is that we shall have the right to further hap- 
piness. Now in these days we have machinery making almost 
everything for us, our food and our clothes. What we must 
do in this country of America is to impress upon the children 
the necessity of producing something. You all know that the 
happiest days of your life were the days of your childhood, 
when you produced something. I remember the shows we 
had in our childhood days. My wonderful mother would let 
us take all the household furniture to the hay barn for the 
show, and she would also come to the show herself and pay 
her pins. It was a wonderful experience. I remember of an 
experience in my childhood when I felt that I wanted to give 
my mother a present of a handkerchief box which was made 
of celluloid and lined with rose-colored silk. I tried to get 
my brother to buy it. It was seventy-five cents, too expensive 
for me; and then I thought I would make one myself. I got 
some celluloid for twenty cents, and each day I would rush 
home from school and go to my room to work on that box. 
While I was working on it I found a better way to hinge on 
the cover than was on the store box. I had never used colors 
before, but I got a Nile green for the box, and I bought the 
sachets. Mother never asked me what I was doing in my 
room all that time. When the time finally came to receive it, 
big tears came into her eyes, and she said, “You didn’t make 
that for me?” 

We had to produce something as children. Every child 
is a born artist. Let them become inventors. We are getting 
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them ready for a life where they will have to spend most of 
their time doing as they please. They must have these avo- 
cations. It will come easy. It will not be a bore. 

I knew of a young man named Oliver—his first name—a 
wonderful young man who graduated from the interior dec- 
orating department of the Art Institute of Chicago a few 
years ago. He didn’t care to go to see interior decorations. I 
said, “Oliver, aren’t you going to see this great interior?” 
He said, “No, I hate that; I do not want to be an interior 
decorator,” though his father wanted him to. I told him he 
was a costume designer. Many of his girl friends would not 
go to buy a gown unless Oliver was present to help select it. 
After I told him he was a costume designer, he said that he 
would proceed along that line, but that his father would hit 
the ceiling if he took up that work. Well, Oliver moved to 
the North Side, and when I met him sometime afterward he 
told me that he and his father had a terrible scene, that it 
was a dramatic affair, but that he was working at Field’s in 
charge of a large department. Now if you want a very fash- 
ionable gown and you go to him he will design one for you 
and he will charge you $300. He drives a Rolls Royce and 
his father is the proudest man in Chicago. 

Let the child do the particular thing that he wants to do; 
it may be music, it may be painting, or steel. Give him en- 
couragement. 

A great conductor said to me recently that the important 
thing is concentration, the development of concentration in 
the child; he said that mothers interfere too often with the 
child’s play before the play is finished, and the concentration 
is all broken up before the conclusion. There must be room 
in the American house wherein the child can make a muss 
and leave it there overnight. The American home nowadays 
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is not much more than a filling station. There must be in the 
American house room where the family, where the grown 
folks, will fit into it. But how about the children? Nowadays 
there is no reason in the world for a dining-room. In many 
homes the family very seldom, if ever, have breakfast to- 
gether; nobody comes home for lunch, and in the evening it 
is a rare thing that all come home at once. When they do, 
they should set the table out before the fireplace and make a 
gala occasion of it. Turn the old dining-room into a work- 
shop. Let the child go to work. You don’t know what the 
results will be in this country. How many lives we would 
save, how many hearts will be saved, and how many heads 
directed correctly. We must develop the child along the lines 
of self-expression, because every child is a born artist. 


THE USE OF LEISURE TIME FOR CHARACTER 
DEVELOPMENT 
Dr. J. W. F. Davies, Director, Winnetka Community 
House 


Leisure can be the most valuable asset of a people. Teach 
the youth of a people how to use it constructively and the 
continuance of that people is assured. We already have evi- 
dence to know its value as a contributing force in making 
character. We also have evidence to know that it can damn 
a civilization. 

Leisure activity may be defined as that activity carried 
on outside one’s vocation. Such activity ought to have one 
meaning, that is, the building up of youth as independent, 
free citizens, contributing to progressive civilization. 

If slavery and commerce were the means by which the 
past made possible a leisure class to advance civilization, to- 
day machinery and brains are giving us an amount of leisure 
such as the world has never before known. Ease, luxury, 
and moral degeneration easily come with leisure if it is not 
vigorously used with mental or physical activity. The pleas- 
ures of life can be so organized and directed as to result in 
strong moral vigor. Bottle up power and there will be an ex- 
plosion. The vigor of a people must have proper outlets. A 
gymnasium built in the region of Madison and Canal streets 
would be the greatest constructive force in the unemploy- 
ment zone of Chicago. Leisure must be spent in doing some- 
thing positive. You never have to worry about a boy or girl 
who is busy. Leisure time uncultivated produces crime. As 
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Mr. Gibson has said, Biden! leisure is a stakes peril than 
child labor.” 

The greatest biological aero that nature has pro- 
duced is the home. With all the outcry about deterioration 
of the home, that unit is still going to persist. All other or- 
ganizations and institutions are incidental. They are all a 
means toward helping the home. This is true about the Boy 
Scout organization, which is one of the greatest organiza- 
tions for boys; it is true about the Camp Fire Girls and the 
Girl Scouts; it is true about the schools and churches. 

The home, with the growing opulence which America 
furnishes, has before it the problem of learning the use of 
leisure for the building of the character of the home. Mr. 
Hinton Clabaugh, chairman of the Illinois Board of Par- 
dons and Paroles, says that of the eight hundred boys in the 
state reform school at St. Charles, not one comes from the 
region of Rogers Park to Waukegan, a region where an ef- 
fective effort is made to maintain homes, and where the home 
has seen to it that there are agencies contributing to the wel- 
fare of the home. 

There is a good deal of competition for the leisure time 
by commercial enterprises. There comes a time when a boy 
and a girl ought to seek for some of their leisure outside of 
their home. But today it is happening too early, and the eco- 
nomic pressure is so strong that the vitality in many in- 
stances has been used up, leaving little for play at the end 
of the day. 

It is the inner life which is most served in man’s leisure 
time. The humanitarian forms of activity are the result of 
leisure activity. The world’s better life has been almost en- 
tirely lifted by the power generated by men and women out- 
side of the hours of making.a living. It is fulfilling the great 
desire to do some lovely thing for its own lovable sake. 
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Two important things immerge: First, how to get a com- 
munity, a group of homes, to think itself through this matter 
of leisure, what it ought to do and have. Second, how to en- 
courage an adequate survey of what the values of the nat- 
ural leisure programs for character are, what effect the com- 
mercial amusements have on character, should a curriculum 
training in the use of leisure be in our schools and colleges; 
for how shall a nation use such an asset unless a leadership 
be trained to lead? 

What is the value of the Boy Scout program? Judge Al- 
legretti, of the boys’ court, Chicago, is reported as saying 
that he has had twenty-thousand boys in court for various 
charges, but that he has yet to have one Boy Scout. What 
are the Boy Scouts, the Camp Fire Girls, and the Girl Scouts 
really doing? Have we any business with two girls’ organi- 
zations unless they develop two types of character that we 
want in our national life? What areas of character are un- 
touched by leisure that should be touched? 

What about camp and the different types of camp? How 
early should a child be separated from his home, and for how 
long? What attitudes should be developed in a camp? 

Evidence may be given here, and a challenge issued; 
any field of leisure activity discussed in so far as it effects 
the character development of our people. 

What does a boy and girl need in the way of stimulus? 
Are programs of national organizations adapted to local 
needs? Somebody needs to build a program for home leisure 
which will build up character. What attitudes do you want 
leisure to develop? Must the responsibility of the use of 
leisure be made to rest on the individual? Is the use of leis- 


ure a spiritual problem? 


CREATIVE ACTIVITY AND ENRICHED 
QUIETNESS IN CHARACTER 
DEVELOPMENT 


Laura B. Garrett, Director, Housatonic Camp 


The camp movement has grown so rapidly that peopl 
do not realize what a great influence camps have on the edu 
cational life of children. The location of the camp and th 
choice of the counselors ought to be much more carefull, 
looked into, and parents and educators should make a stud, 
of camps: what camps are best fitted for different childrer 
and what camps mean in the life of children, physically 
mentally, emotionally, and socially. Do you realize that hur 
dreds of thousands of children go into camp every year, an 
only a very small amount of intelligent attention is paid t 
what they get in camp? Camps have the children for tw 
months, 24 hours per day, 1,488 hours, and a school has ther 
for nine months, five days per week for five hours a day: 77 
hours. In camp there are no weekends, no holidays, whe 
they go home to mother, for good or for ill. There are no ix 
terruptions of our plans while we have them, except whe 
their parents come to see them; and so we have more undis 
turbed influence there than in school. Physically, of cours 
we have more control than any schoo! has. 

Throughout the year, in our homes, there is rush an 
hurry, hurry up for breakfast and hurry to school, hurry + 
the dentist; hurry to their music lessons. After school the 
must be kept busy, busy, busy; and Saturdays they must t 
kept busy. In school they hurry to their lessons and hurr 
to the gymnasium; hurry, hurry, hurry. During the cam 
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season there should not be rushing from one thing to another, 
but a balance between active work and quiet times. 

Camp spirit? Just living together, working together, 
playing together; boys and girls, men and women, a very 
small section of the world. No prizes, no marks; not trying 
to be better than someone else; not trying to have the best 
camp; naturally working and learning to grow and live. 
When the corn is ripe, after much solicitous care, we have 
an out-of-doors dinner; no prize, but we have corn. When a 
camper succeeds in swimming across the river, the whole 
camp applauds; when he dives, they call, “Now you can go 
on a canoe trip.” Time for shop work, science and art; time 
for hiking, boating, for playing with the pets. 

The camp site is a beautiful spot in the foothills of the 
_ Berkshires on Mount Tom. Five springs flow into brooks 
_ which give us places for dams and waterwheels. Beyond the 
river is a marsh where we have islands, peninsulas, reeds and 
pond lilies, fish, turtles, muskrats, and birds’ nests. Within 
walking distance is a great overhanging cliff for the cliff- 
dwellers and a real cave to explore, where we find stalactites 
and stalagmites, where the children crawl through the wet 
passages and find the great rooms and an occasional sleepy 
bat hanging on the crevices. We always note how warm it is 
when we come out. 

The work of the camp is done by young men and women 
who are not ready to be counselors, but who are good com- 
panions for the children. They are usually college students 
or teachers. The helpers who have the most disagreeable 
tasks can offer attractive activities. They may be good story- 
tellers, good at boxing or at dramatics, so good that the chil- 
dren eagerly offer to help with dish-washing or digging in 
the garden because they want them to lead in play. Thus we 
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try to teach respect for work well done and for the worker 
who is a social member of our family. 

In our finished city homes nothing is left for the chil 
dren to do. They turn a spigot for water, press a button fo 
light, turn on the gas for cooking; no wood to be cut; no coa 
to be brought. When anything gets out of order, a specialis 
comes to repair it. In camp we have only the simplest equip 
ment. After the food is ordered and planned and the impor 
tant plumbing done, we leave much of the building until th 
children arrive. From June 15 to July 1 is a busy time, an 
the children work with the counselors preparing for the res 
of the campers. They help build a new bungalow, paint an 
repair old ones; and all through the summer the work con 
tinues. There is always something to do, and the childre 
joyously continue to help Uncle Ed and his crew. Some 
times the little folks divert the water from the dam that sup 
plies water for the showers. Some camper shouts, “We can’ 
get a shower,” and off rush the campers and counselor to re 
pair the dam. 

Last year we had an artesian well drilled for a resery 
supply of water in case of a dry summer. The contracto 
could not promise us water, but he consented to help us mak 
the work educational; and as he and his men were intereste 
in the children, they never failed to announce when the roc! 
core was being dumped, and to co-operate in every way. W 
kept these pieces of rock in regular sequence and numbere: 
them, thus showing the strata of the rock for 146 feet fror 
surface to bottom. We studied the physics of water supplie: 
constructed models of the machine, of the pump and the en 
gines, learned to respect the boss and the workmen; and w 
did get water; this was repeated again and again by the chil 
dren: “We did get water!” This year we will harness th 
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water, fill a reservoir, and make a pool for the children to 
use in their commercial geography. This will supplement 
their dams, waterwheels, and canals on the mountain brook. 

One day a little fellow of seven said, ‘Please show me 
where I may dig a well.”” We put him just below a spring 
that he might have a chance to get water. He dug his well 
and came in with the joy of achieving what he wanted. We 
try to plan so the children will have success if they work 
hard enough; but they get no praise for something that is 
poorly done. There is a difference in the way they come to 
you and say, “I am ready for the paint,” or ““May I have the 
paint?” One child tries hard, but the other child wants the 
paint to daub with. 

We play baseball and other games, but place little em- 
phasis on highly organized games that are enjoyed in the 
city schools and during the other months of the year. Life 
is so full of rich environment and valuable experience that 
we do not need these exciting stimulants. There are difficul- 
. ties to overcome, new habits to develop, new friendships to 
form, and the understanding of folks who are different 
from us. 

On one of our hikes we visit the lime quarries where the 
lime is broken into great blocks, carried up to the surface on 
the little cars, then pulled by the horses to the kilns, where it 
is dumped down the great shafts. We see the doors open and 
the white-hot lime tumbling out. We see the whole process of 
barrel-making, from the staves which are shaped to the com- 
pleted barrels which are filled with the lime and sent away. 
We see the powdered lime blown into great bags to be sent 
away for fertilizer, plaster, and other uses. We tote home in 
our pockets, knapsacks, bloomers, specimens of lime rock. 

The Italians who work in the lime quarries live here. 
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We are often pestered by groups of their children. They call 
us names and bother us in various ways. They are so unsan- 
itary that we dare not ask them to join us in our games, so 
this blocks friendly interest. We do not want them to visit 
our camp because of what they might do to our boats and be- 
cause they may carry infectious diseases to the camp. This 
is one of the problems we discuss in council meetings. The 
children call us ““wops and hickies.” A wise counselor sug- 
gested that we do not belong there. We are the intruders. 
We are the immigrants. 

After the visit to the lime quarries this summer we 
turned to a new activity in camp: making models of the 
quarries on the hillside, building elevators, cars, and tracks, 
burning mica schist in kilns. The whole group of workers 
organized into companies and finally into a corporation. Here 
the campers of different ages learned to work and play to- 
gether, and settled problems of ownership of roads, land, 
and property rights. The building of the kilns was not suc- 
cessful, so they went back again to visit an old quarry, to see 
how the kilns were made. When the visit was planned all the 
children gathered around. We suggested that perhaps the 
president and the heads of the corporations would be enough 
to go, but the children said that each man would have to go, 
or how could they do intelligent work? Only one boy who 
looked absolutely blank announced that he did not want to 
go; he had ideas of his own to try out first, he did not want 
them muddled by the visit. 

All children long for pets; they are a necessary part of 
a child’s environment. This need is difficult to supply in the 
city, so it is an important enrichment of the child’s life in the 
country place or in camps. Therefore we have pets. We 
build homes for them, learn to care for the mothers and 
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young, choose the parents with great care, and enjoy them 
as companions. We have a stallion and a mother pony and 
are expecting a colt. One boy said, “Yes, they mated, but we 
did the planning for them and we expect a fine colt.” 

We visit the farmers, learn about their stock. We study 
the beauty of the wild animals around us, their economic 
value to man, and their right to freedom. Sometimes we 
bring them into camp for a while, and then comes the “free- 
dom party.” We see the snake glide off to the field, the tur- 
tles turn toward the river, and the woodchuck hump off to 
his mound. 

I believe in co-education in all educational institutions, 
schools, colleges, and camps. It is the normal way for us to 
live. Boys and girls need to learn to work and play together 
and to go through the normal interests and attractions that 
each has for the other. In our schools, until the eleventh or 
twelfth year, boys are taught by women only. After that in 
boarding schools, high schools, they are under the influence 
of men only. Generally girls are taught by women through- 
out their school lives. During adolescence both boys and 
girls need to. know adults of both sexes. This helps to de- 
velop normal friendships and understanding and prevents 
undue stimulation at occasional meetings. Children have love 
affairs from the age of five to seventy-nine. We teach them 
that this is all right. When a boy comes and says, “I love 
her very much,” we say that we do, too, suggesting that she 
has very lovable traits which make us love her. We train the 
children not to tease each other about their love affairs. They 
are just normal, natural; and if he or she has a friend it is 
very fine. If a boy likes a girl, we try to get him to encour- 
age her in some activity that she may need very much. 

When there is a girl in the camp who is very unattractive 
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we try to teach her how to look attractive, and try to show 
her that if she is not likable it is because she is not thought- 
ful of others, and is thinking of herself rather than of doing 
something worth while. When the counselors have love af- 
fairs we try to impress upon them that our children are in- 
fluenced by all our behavior. 

One summer we had a wedding in camp: two counselors 
who had been with us several summers and whom the chil- 
dren loved and we all respected. The preparations for the 
wedding were an active part of the camp work for several 
days. The children helped cook, decorated the house, com- 
posed poetry and songs, and after the wedding congratulated 
the bride and groom in true youngster fashion. One boy 
shook hands vigorously with the groom and said, “Gee, I’m 
glad you got her!’ Another summer we had a silver wedding. 
We entertained the bride and groom and helped them off on 
an auto trip, welcomed them eagerly on their return, and 
gathered around to hear of the wonderful places and the peo- 
ple that they visited. 

All this influence gives us an opportunity to keep the 
children very normal, very free with us. We are not shocked 
when the children make a mistake in arithmetic or in any for- 
mal subject. In sex matters we are shocked only if the chil- 
dren have the wrong attitude. The more open and free we 
are, the more sure we are to get the correct attitude toward 
their emotional lives and their interest in each other. 

Ed Rawson says: “In the daily council meeting the most 
diffident children acquire confidence, and the aggressive learn 
to restrain themselves. The youngest camper and the oldest 
counselor stand upon an even footing in the discussion of 
problems sanitary, economic, ethical, and social arising in 
the daily life of the camp. The unthinking are encouraged to 
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form opinions, to be defended or changed. Eagerly the chil- 
dren tell of their new experiences and their wonderful finds, 
passing around the curious insect, rare plant, captive newt, 
or other treasure to illustrate their stories. Appreciation of 
the beauties of the sky and earth, reverence for the wonders 
of plant and animal life, and respect for individual and com- 
munity rights grow in every mind as the varying interests of 
camp life are discussed and considered in the joyful spirit of 
reverent investigation that dominates the council meeting.” 

So much for our creative activities; now for enriched 
quietness. First, before meals, three times a day, we come 
into the dining-room singing, then quietly pause and drop 
our heads before eating—dquiet that stops us from jumping 
into the trough and gobbling like chickens and pigs; quiet 
that gives our blood a chance to go from our heads into our 
stomachs; a quiet pause that those who wish may be happy 
over the prospects of joyous times together. 

We have some quiet hikes for all, noiselessly moving 
along the roads, letting come what may: chipmunks, rabbits, 
the water birds, the deer in the forest, the rustling of the 
leaves, the music of the brooks, the rhythm of the passing 
cloud-shadows; some hikes to see the sunset, carefully 
planned for beauty, children in the right mood to wait quiet- 
ly for the panorama and in silent breathlessness see the great 
sun slip down out of sight; no talking, no singing, just in 
tune for the great shifting glow of color on the clouds or the 
water. 

We have no radios in camp; they are a part of the con- 
versation in most city homes, conversations interrupted by 
music, music interrupted by disrespectful chatter, music 
desecrated by talk. We have not only jolly songs in camp, 
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but beautiful music, when we all rest and listen, short times 
for the little tots and longer for the older ones. 

Even the youngest have some turns to watch the stars at 
night, to peep through the telescope at the craters of the 
moon, to thrill over the moonlight nights on Jupiter, to get 
back to the shepherds watching their flocks by night; a quiet 
reverence, a wonder that thrills us. Every camper has a 
chance to be on the river at night. Among the older campers 
many trips are planned, quiet canoe trips. Silent hikes, when 
we watch the river, the veil of insects around the bridge 
lights, the awesome dark of the forest. We learn an enriched 
aloneness, a beauty without noise, when other senses are 
alert. 


SOCIAL ATTITUDES AND CHARACTER 
Jane Addams, Hull House, Chicago 


I understand that I have to say very little, and that we 
are to have a round-table discussion after I have merely 
opened the subject. I hope Mrs. MacLeish will keep us in 
order, so that no one shall talk too much and that we shall 
all have a show. 

The topic, “Children’s Social Attitudes and Character,” 
of course, suggests my own neighborhood where I have seen 
a great deal of children and young people who were the chil- 
dren of immigrants and who had great difficulty with the so- 
cial attitude which the people about them (especially when 
they went to public school, and still more if they went to the 
colleges) took toward the immigrants in general. They had 
to make up their minds what they were going to do about it 
every single morning and every time they went out into the 
society of other people. Some of them have come out quite 
splendidly, and occasionally, of course, they fall down. I 
could illustrate with those who have fallen down, and whose 
characters have deteriorated under the strain. It has been a 
very interesting thing to watch, as I have lived now for near- 
ly forty years in an immigrant community, populated largely 
with Italians. They are not unlike other people, but they are 
more marked, because the adult Italian man or woman has 
great difficulty in speaking English fluently, and because 
they retain their foreign air long after other nationalities 
have lost it. 

We started several years ago at Hull House what we 
called a Labor Museum. We put into historic order methods 
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of spinning and weaving and other activities connected with 
textiles, partly in order to show the young people that their 
mothers, who could not do the things the American women 
could do, nevertheless possessed an old honorable craft, and 
that this craft had a historic place in the development of the 
American clothing which many of them so much admired. 

It was very interesting to see the response, the almost 
overwhelmingly joyous response which many of the young 
Italians took toward this little experience. At that time John 
Dewey was at the School of Education in the University of 
Chicago and was stressing the process of industrial evolu- 
tion. The teachers used to come down from his school in 
great numbers to visit our Labor Museum, which impressed 
the children very much. They said, “The University is com- 
ing down to see my mother; there were a whole lot of people 
from the University watching her spin.” They used this old- 
fashioned spinning stick which was the only one used in Eu- 
rope for centuries. Europe never saw a spinning wheel until 
the fifteenth century. 

This was an illustration of what the young people felt 
when for the moment the social attitude toward their parents 
was changed. Perhaps I can illustrate a contrast in social at- 
titude by a young man in our neighborhood who came into 
the Boys’ Club one day. He was about sixteen but he looked 
much younger, and boasted that he had three thousand dol- 
lars in the bank. When the Boys’ Club director made some 
remarks about the folly of boasting, the young boy went 
home and brought back his bank book to show that he did 
have three thousand dollars in the bank. He had gotten it 
driving a “booze wagon” from Joliet to Chicago, and because 
it was a dangerous job with great menace from hi-jackers 
and others he was paid $200 or $250 a trip, and he had ac- 
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cumulated this money before the hi-jackers and others dis- 
covered him. He took the money and went to a state univer- 
sity. I won’t tell you which one. 

The first thing he wrote back about was the drinking he 
had found when he came to the state university. He said the 
Italians made booze but they did not drink it. He did not at 
all like the type of young man he met there and did not think 
they compared any too favorably with the young men in our 
part of town. He also was shocked by the lack of chaperon- 
age of the women students of the university, being accus- 
tomed to the Southern European standard of chaperonage 
for the young girl. 

He came to see us at Christmas time. I was very much 
interested to observe the very sharp sense of contrast be- 
tween the standards to which he had been accustomed in his 
Italian family and the standards he encountered at this uni- 
versity. The first result of the impact had been to drive him 
back to believe that the old-fashioned European standards 
which he and his sisters had resented (as all young Italians 
do resent the very careful care which is given them in con- 
trast to the freedom of American girls) had been very val- 
uable and that he had learned to prize these peasant con- 
ventions. 

Differences in social attitudes work in all kinds of ways. 
* I would like to say something about the children of the radi- 
‘cals. The parents do not need to be very radical, but merely to 

differ from the rest of society. I know a little girl who suf- 
fered horribly because her mother was a vegetarian. She 
could hardly stand it because her mother did not take a plate 
of food and consume it as other people did. It seemed to her 
very disgraceful. The child, of course, was an example of 
the children who like to conform and resent all differences. 
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Another thing complicates the whole situation among the 
children of immigrants. That is the moving pictures. They 
have in their mind these two ideals: the life which they see 
about them at home and in their own colony and the life 
which they see depicted on the screen. They are very much 
interested, of course, in the moving picture shows, and yet 
they get a very curious impression. Almost always they re- 
ceive an impression of domestic infelicity which is horribly 
exaggerated, and that often throws them back with a sense 
of gratitude for the simple families in which they have been 
born. They get a very curious impression of American 
clothes and American houses, which of course they admire 
very much, especially the grand ones. Then they get, outside 
of that, a great range of what we might call geographic re- 
leases. They are enormously interested in the parts of the 
world which are portrayed, often incidentally, in the moving 
picture. But it brings a clash between what they constantly 
admire and grow familiar with on the one hand and their 
daily home experiences on the other. 

Then there are the young people who succeed after a 
very great struggle. One boy will keep up that struggle al- 
ways with the feeling that his family must be with him, and 
as fast as he goes up they come up with him. He will not go 
a step where they cannot follow. Such achievement is accom- 
plished by children who have the character to do it, and in 
many instances their character, I think, has been evolved out 
of this sense of conflict, if you please, between their back- 
ground and the contemporaneous society and conditions in 
which they move. 

I am not going to get into any psychiatric social worker 
talk in the midst of an audience like this, where we have not- 
ed psychologists. I am looking very fearfully at Dr. Jastrow 
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as I speak; but there is something, is there not, in that inte- 
grating of conflict? To make a synthesis between the differ- 
ence that confronts you in two given situations is certainly 
an opportunity for the development of character; that tend- 
ency of the emotional life which, instead of being oppressed 
by the old loyalties, insists that it shall encompass the new as 
well? I believe it has worked very wonderful things in the 
lives of many children and young people which I might give 
you in detail if you challenged me. 


SOCIAL ATTITUDES AND CHARACTER 


Ellsworth Faris, Department of Sociology, 
University of Chicago 


I understand my task to be to introduce the subject with 
mention of some of the important points that might be con- 
sidered, and then after I have done so the meeting is to take 
the form of a round-table discussion. 

The contribution that a psychologist can make to the 
parent must be made after the parents have first made an as- 
sumption with him. That assumption is that human experi- 
ences and human actions have causes that can be understood 
and can be controlled. 

I would ask you to agree with me, to make it very clear 
exactly what I mean, that there is a time in the life of a hu- 
man being so young that whatever he does he does because he 
cannot do anything else. There is, of course, the period of 
individual responsibility, and there comes a time when you 
must at least assume some position of being a cause in your 
own right, but it seems there ought to be no difficulty in as- 
suming that a time does exist in the beginnirg of human life 
when the child has no responsibility whatever, and that what 
he does and thinks and says and feels is capable of being 
manipulated and controlled in a way that the people who 
have control of him decide. If you don’t make that assump- 
tion with me, I am afraid I can be of no service whatever to 
you. 

Fifteen years ago the task of a psychologist on a topic 
like this would have been far easier than it is today because 
fifteen years ago the psychologists were pretty well agreed 
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on the general principles of their science and the general 
method of their procedures. At the present time we are liy- 
ing in an unparalleled unprecedented state of confusion 
which I think will not last indefinitely, but still does char- 
acterize the situation in psychology now. There are conflict- 
ing schools that cannot possibly both be right, and “both” is a 
very great understatement because there are ever so many of 
them. But I don’t think it would be appropriate to air our 
family quarrels, because you will, perhaps, prefer to wait 
until we are out on the mount ourselves. The objection of 
waiting, however, is a strong one, because in the meantime 
the children will grow up. 

The only thing I will say on that is by way of my topic 
here: to register a qualification on the part of our behavior 
before our children. I speak entirely in terms of movements 
and acts and habits. 

It would be hard to overstate the importance of move- 
ments and acts and habits, but the people who have phrased 
this topic had in mind that there were other aspects of life 
than just what you do. Habits are important, but attitudes 
is what I ought to be talking about here, and attitudes can be 
distinguished from habits. 

Habits, as we ordinarily think of them and as I intend to 
use that particular English word, are movements of a very 
specific sort, and a large part of our task in training children 
will take the form of training them in habits in their early 
life. There is the baby preschool period wherein comes the 
training of habits such as tying of knots, fastening buttons, 
and the ritual of the toilet. There are habits with regard to 
courtesy and the handling of the tools at the table by which 
they feed themselves, and all that. Habits are therefore not 
to be neglected. But habits, being definite, are of most value 
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where the task and situation is fairly uniform, because a 
habit has to do with routine, and wherever you have “routin- 
ous” life the habits tend to be more and more useful. 

Consider the telephone girl. If you have ever been where 
they train them you would have heard them teach those girls 
every phrase, not only of words, but of actual tone, until you 
could not utter a single syllable that she hasn’t been taught 
to say in just exactly the correct fashion. When one does 
spring something new she is so surprised she says, “I will 
give you the manager’s office,” and it goes to the next one up 
in power. 

In such a mechanical position—and it is so mechanical 
now that they are getting machines to do it and letting the 
girls get married a little earlier—those habits would not be 
enough to carry on the work of the superintendent of tele- 
phone, or the man who does the political financing of public 
utilities. 

_ If you go to train soldiers, a large part of their training 
is this matter of habit, but we must distinguish between habit 
and attitude, the attitude being, as I think of it, some poten- 
tial movement, some latent movement or tendency to move- 
ment which is not so specific. 

The habits and attitudes, therefore, relate to each other. 
You can have a perfectly good habit and a bad attitude, or a 
good attitude and a bad habit, and two or three other com- 
binations. 

A lieutenant who was drilling his men gave the command 
alternately to march and halt, and every time he gave the 
command he said softly to himself, “You, too.” He explained 
his reason for that was that he had been in the ranks and 
knew that every time he gave a command those men in the 
ranks said under their breath, “You go to hell.” 
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The habits of the soldiers were according to rule, but the 
attitude needed improvement. 

Many years ago I had as a guest at my table (in fact, I 
had him many times) a Trappist brother who, owing to a 
unique situation, was allowed to talk, which is a thing they 
are not allowed to do in that order or monastery. But he 
could talk then and I asked him to come to dine with me. He 
demurred and I pressed him for his reason. He said, “I fear 
I cannot conduct myself in the presence of Mrs. Faris as I 
should because I do not know your table manners.” 

I thought he was really quite serious, and it proved to be 
the case. He didn’t know what to do with the tools at the 
table because they didn’t have any where he was. But the 
point is this: he was so courteous and had such a beautiful 
spirit that his awkwardness would not have given offense to 
the most fastidious person. He had the right attitude, but 
not the habit. 

Then within the week I witnessed, as doubtless many of 
you have witnessed, a very beautifully decorated valentine 
done at school under the direction of the art teacher and pre- 
sented to the darling mother with expressions of love and af- 
fection. To that I ascribe both the attitude and habit as be- 
ing what they ought to be. And then there was a man in 
Siam who had such a poor memory for names; so he named 
all his servants with Bible names. He had a cook who was 
bad and surly and couldn’t cook, and this man said it was 
very awkward having a cook named Jesus, especially when 
he couldn’t cook. In that case neither the habit nor the at- 
titude were as they ought to be. ; 

Attitades then, as I think of them, are these latent activi- 
ties that issue forth in action that cannot be made in the 
routine; and I don’t think I am vague in using that word 
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when I speak of attitudes, the kind of thing we talk about 
when we speak of one’s attitude toward one’s mother, toward 
the flag, toward the country, toward honor, toward truth, to- 
ward life. All those are very definite types of experience 
which we understand, which we can in some sense control, 
and which we can in some sense implant. 

These attitudes all come from experience. You have an 
attitude because you have done something, and after you 
have done something there is some trace of something you 
have done that has left an impression in your repertoire and 
that persists on occasion as a predisposition, or, as we speak 
of it, attitude. Now these attitudes are capable of being im- 
parted, capable of being implanted; and if you inquire into 
the question of implanting them, the point is, or the question 
would be, what attitudes ought to be implanted? And sec- 
ondly, how can it be done? 

The first seems to me to be very easy. The attitudes that 
ought to be implanted are the ones which you, who have the 
planting to do, think are best. I mean if a devoted Catholic 
mother has a child, the relation of mother and child being 
what we would conceive it to be, we would all say she has a 
right, and even make it stronger -than that, to give to that 
child the attitude of the Catholic church and the symbols 
which she has and in which she believes. A devoted member 
of the Christian Science church would have the right, and be 
expected, being earnest in that conviction, to transmit to the 
children the attitude which she felt to be desirable. 

We might imagine a nation or a city where everybody 
had the same attitude, but no one has ever found that nation 
or city, and so we must leave the children to the accidents of 
the parents and to the if’s and why’s of what they have 
chosen. The attitudes I give to my children must be the ones 
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I believe in with all my heart, if I have any I do believe in, 
and the question of what they are goes back to the family 
traditions and the convictions of those who have them. 

The second question, how it is to be done, is more diffi- 
cult. I am introducing discussion; I am not raising or un- 
settling anything. 

The thing that most people, I believe, have not realized 
is that there is an irresistible tendency on the part of the im- 
mature members of any group to take over the traditions of 
the group in a way that cannot be overstated. The sociol- 
ogists call those attitudes “representation collective,” mean- 
ing group ideas, and go on to say these group ideas are emo- 
tional and render a person impregnable to experience. That 
is to say: when the group gives this thing to him, if what 
they give contradicts his eyes or ears he will disbelieve his 
eyes and ears and believe what they say. Just exactly as he 
does with regard to the earth’s movement. He cannot see nor 
hear that it moves, but he believes that it does because he has 
been told by his teacher in school] that it does. If you do not 
‘believe there is any pain or sickness in the world, it is be- 
cause you were told that, and if it seems as though it hurts it 
is just an error. I am not bringing that up for argument, but 
that is how’we are. We are so constructed that this condition 
is what might be described as normal tendencies. I always 
feel very impatient with psychologists’ discussions of sug- 
gestion. 

The normal thing is to believe what you are told, and I 
say that knowing very well the difficulties in modern dis- 
cipline, and I am not unmindful of some psychological writ- 
ing which has in it a good deal about infantile incest and 
hatred of parents. All I will say is that the Austrian’s doc- 
trine contradicts too much of human nature to warrant its be- 
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ing seriously entertained. Children do hate their parents; 
but don’t take refuge in blaming them for that; take the 
blame yourselves. 

The point, then, is that you have a normal tendency to 
build on, and you have the condition that we speak of as 
emotional rapport, which is the mood which one must secure 
to do this job well. That is to say, if you want persons to 
take over your attitude or to tell them about something you 
must get them in a condition related with yourself that will 
be harmonious and fruitful. That is, in order to communicate 
attitudes to other people you must first get an attitude to- 
ward yourself. 

Religious faith is normally the faith in somebody else’s 
faith, and if you believe in God and the child believes in you 
and you tell him skilfully about God he wili believe in God 
because he believes in you. And he quits believing in God be- 
cause he quits believing in you. How parents musi get this 
condition of rapport with the child one doesn’t need to say 
much about. As it happens, nature has given you that. All 
you have to do is to lose it—throw it away. The calculable 
difference in physical strength is so great that the capital the 
family starts with is this great influence over children. Peo- 
ple usually lose it; but it is their fault or their ignorance. It 
does not have to be gained; it only has to be kept; and when 
it is gained you have what we speak of as prestige. It isn’t 
love. I don’t mean there is enough love in the world; there 
never will be. But love does not control very much. The 
harder you love the easier it is to lose control. You don’t con- 
trol by loving, but you do control in this way, by being ad— 
mired by them, by acquiring an influence, by prestige, which - 
means you have authority, not the formal authority of a 
police officer, but the prestige analogous to the authority of a 
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physician in matters of health, or of the trusted banker in 
the matter of investment, the authority which makes them 
respect your judgment. 

There are only one or two more things which I think can 
be said about that, and one is “the occasion.” I had a very 
wonderful father, but he hadn’t studied psychology, and 
what psychology he had he got from traditions which might 
have been improved upon. He inflicted in no uncertain man- 
ner moral punishment for something I should not have done, 
and what I was thinking while I was rubbing myself to see 
if it would not quit hurting quicker . . . . well! Thatisa 
good way not to do it. It is the wrong time to do it because, 
you see, if you have the wrong relation, what you are apt to 
do is to induce the opposite attitude from the one you intend. 

The point is that the moment has to be chosen when it is 
right for this seed to be planted, and then carry it through. 
There are possibilities of ceremonial occasions inside the 
family which are capable of being used. Take the heydays 
of the family, such as birthdays; they are good, or Christmas 
or patriotic days, such as the Fourth of July, or Thanks- 
giving Day, when he is well fed and feeling good. There are 
- times when specific, definite, moral instruction (meaning 
moral in the widest sense) does have a place and can some- 
times bear fruit; but on the whole it seems better to say the 
more incidental the occasions are, the less formal they are, 
the more effective they are likely to be. 

The parents, then, have a lot to do with it; but fortu- 
nately for them the parents are not all the people they know, 
and in the selection of friends, the selection of associates, the 
selection of teachers (if you have anything to say about that, 
which you don’t have often), the selection of schools (you 
have more to say about that, if you can afford it), the selec- 
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tion of guests, and the selection of hosts where you would be 
guests, opportunities are offered which, if skilfully made use 
of, can be in the highest degree effective. 

A high-school boy whom I know was introduced by his 
father into the home of a very famous lawyer, and that con- 
tact and those that followed brought it about that this high- 
school boy is going to be a lawyer, like that man. And I 
think everyone can ransack his experiences for similar facts. 
Such cases are often fortuitous, but they could be planned. 
It wouldn’t mean that you should spend day and night doing 
it, but it would mean that you could be clever about it and 
have some rather conscious purpose in mind in forwarding 
the welfare of the child. 

I can mention also that there are occasions where cere- 
monies of an impressive sort make impressions on children 
that sometimes last a long time. In my records I have a 
number of accounts of where the witnessing of a high-school 
graduation exercise has made a child determined to go on 
through high school and often into a career. You praise 
these boys and girls, and they are attractive; and in the soul 
of the child this attitude crystallizes and strengthens and 
carries him along for many days. - 

I will mention two or three more of the many problems 
which come up. There is always the question of unduly in- 
fluencing the child of imagination by making him hurried 
minded. What is going to become of his originality and his 
independence? Of that two or three things might be said, 
some very profound. One is that that very attitude of inde- 
pendence is one you can inculcate. I heard of a father who, 
while reading a book with his child, called attention to a mis- 
take in the book, and the child said, “Oh, yes, father, all 
books have mistakes in them.” Which is probably true, bat 
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everybody doesn’t know it. Even newspapers have mistakes 
in them. 

This attitude of independence is itself not only an at- 
titude, but more than that. From the fact that children do 
not stay at home all their lives it follows that they come un- 
der the influence of one teacher or another, hundreds and 
hundreds of associates, and literature (where voices of dead 
men speak with tremendous weight), and there is many a 
chance of your influence fading out. It probably will soon 
enough; in fact, while you can start the thing off, you had 
better make up your mind that when he starts to go that is 
the time for you to begin to resign. If you do it gracefully, 
then you will not be hurt. 

The child lives in a changing world. All people have 
lived in a changing world, but ours is changing a little faster. 
If he knows it is changing and you claim it is changing and 
get him prepared for a changing world, you can at least, if 
you feel that way about it, try to get him in a fixed habit of 
making the best of a changing world in the right way. 

The leading of a child into experiences means that after 
these experiences an attitude remains within. But what I 
have said might call for just a word on attitudes and ideas. 
An attitude is very different from an idea, because ideas are 
the intellectual part of the experience. Attitudes must have 
images because they have objects to which they point, and 
the clearer these objects, the more effective they will be. 
These might be physical attitudes toward carrots (some peo- 
ple eat them, I understand), or stewed prunes, or toward 
honor, or truth, or virtue, or chastity, or life. Those are all 
objects, seme perceptual and others conceptual. They need 
some order, some objective, and there comes in the justifica- 
tion, psychologically, for the proverbial, rhythmical sayings 
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we have all heard, “My mother told me so and so, and I have 
always done it like that.” 

If those are skilfully used they can be very effective; but 
it isn’t necessary to think about attitudes in order to have 
them; in fact, one of the best ways to get attitudes is to de- 
fine objects. The point is, in your definition of an object 
there is an applied attitude, a tendency. An attitude is not a 
matter of intellectual illustration; it is a matter of more or 
less emotional tendency. Give a girl an attitude toward chas- 
tity; implant an impulse, not a habit, because you never 
know what she will have to do, and a tendency works out its 
own habit, and she makes use of what habits there are for 
any given emergency. 

I have learned something about children from books and 
I have learned something more about children from children, 
but I think I have learned most from the savages that I used 
to know. Ever since I have been a parent, and I have been a 
parent six times, I have declined to say that I wanted to 
treat my children in a civilized way, because in the civilized 
way I should want to beat them. I want to treat them in the 
savage way, because savages are very kind to them. 

One of the wisest sayings I know is one that a friend of 
mine wrote about an old man, a grandfather who brought up 
his grandchildren in this wise manner. He would tell the 
girls to be modest and keep house well and otherwise follow 
the good traditions of the tribe; and he would tell the boys 
how to be courteous and how to be manly and how to exercise 
and carry on the traditions of the tribe, and he ended with 
the wisest words I have heard on the subject of pedagogy. 
He said, ‘As soon as I noticed that the children were in- 
attentive, I stopped.” 


THE EBB AND FLOW OF RELIGIOUS FEELING 
IN ADOLESCENCE 


Dr. Solomon B. Freehof, Chicago 


Adolescence is a period of physical safety. At no time 
of life is there less danger of bodily disease than in ‘“‘the 
teens.” Yet, although this is a period of physical safety, it 
is, judging by statistics, a time of great mental peril. The 
curve of the frequency of insanity takes an alarming leap 
upward, and the criminal world gets its greatest number of 
recruits in the period of adolescence. In other words, this 
time of life may be well described as being a period of physi- 
cal security and spiritual peril. For that reason the problem 
of adolescence (every stage of life presents its specific prob- 
lems) is primarily a psychic one. What the young child 
needs most is tender physical care, but the adolescent needs 
above all the helpfulness of patient understanding and spir- 
itual sympathy. 

The bodily differences between adolescence and child- 
hood may be summed up in the general explanation that in 
adolescence the human personality achieves the development 
of the reproductive powers. The sudden changes in the hu- 
man body are due to the fact that the human animal has 
ceased to be merely nutritive (providing for its own growth) 
and is beginning to develop with reference to the perpetua- 
tion of the race. All these physical changes and sudden de- 
velopments, this turning from nutritive childhood to repro- 
ductive adolescence, are accompanied by the great psychic 
rearrangements characteristic of this stage of life. It is im- 
possible to study the ebb of religious feeling in adolescence 
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without an understanding of the whole mental change which 
the individual undergoes at this time of life. 

The mental changes in adolescence may be described 
briefly as follows: In the first place, there is a measurable 
increase in the sense intake. The sense perceptions become 
much fuller and clearer. Actually and measurably new color 
differences are now detected. Delicate differences in sounds 
are more precisely discerned. The sense of touch grows more 
sensitive. It is as if the doorways of knowledge, the five 
senses, which in childhood were but half opened, with just a 
trickle of information filtering through to the mind, were 
now in adolescence opened wide, and a great flood of sensa- 
tion enters into the consciousness and threatens to over- 
whelm it. 

The results of this new physical awareness must always 
be watched closely; because if the individual is unable to 
cope with the great mass of additional fact which the world 
now pours in upon his consciousness, there is always a dan- 
ger of his being overwhelmed and the personality becoming 
dazed and unable to find itself in the new world which has 
strangely become more visual, more auditory, and more tac- 
tile. That is why the increase of insanity and mental thwart- 
ing comes precisely at this time. 

But if the individual learns how to cope with all of this 
new sense material, if he is not swept off his feet by its en- 
trance into his consciousness, this stage of life will mark the 
beginning of the aesthetic understanding. It is at this time 
that the individual can learn to understand beauty, the beau- 
ty of image, of form, and of sound. The love of art can be 
attained most easily in the time of our adolescence. As more 
sense data come into the mind, the mind has more material 
with which to work, and it begins to trace relationships be- 
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tween new facts and old facts, and thus there comes an in- 
crease in the rational powers. The adolescent thinks much 
differently and much more deeply than the child. Most of 
child thinking is direct reaction to outside stimulus. The 
adolescent is able to do secondary thinking, to see subtler re- 
lationships. He talks now, not merely of his parents or his 
friends, but begins to discuss and to think of life and its 
meaning, life and its destiny, and of all the far-flung con- 
clusions to which people come when they delve deeper into 
the implications of the facts of existence. 

This deepening of the rational powers, if the individual 
does not use it properly, can be just as negative as the in- 
crease of the sense perceptions. For if the adolescent finding 
in himself new powers of argument and reason does not 
know what to do with these instrumentalities, he is likely to 
become that carping objector that some adolescent boys and 
girls are. He is just using his new mental capacity against 
everything that presents itself to him. But if he is led aright, 
if he is given the right opportunity, this deepening of the 
mental powers may lead him into his first great cultural ex- 
periences, and he may at this time of life get his first great 
love for science and its cool, rational pursuit of truth. He 
may, if he is fortunate, learn to discover “how charming is 
divine philosophy.” One result or the other can ensue: a 
constant objection to anything that is presented to him, or a 
deepened understanding of science and philosophy. 

As the sense impressions grow keener and richer and 
the mind deepens, the individual begins to know how to live 
within himself, and to study his own consciousness. There 
grows up within him an awareness of himself as a personali- 
ty. Himself, his own ideals, his fate, and his future become 
matters of prime interest to him. He wants to be respected 
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as a-personality. That sense of individuality may show it- 
self merely in a rebellion against any authority which tries 
to restrict his personality. Thus we find the adolescent con- 
stantly fighting for his own liberty against real or against 
fancied oppression. But if that sense of his personality de- 
velops properly, the adolescent may see visions of himself as 
a knight errant riding forth to redress the wrongs of the 
world. He will think of himself as the leader of great move- 
ments, the doer of great deeds, the initiator of noble achieve- 
ments; he will dream of remolding the world according to 
heart’s desire. His new consciousness of his own personali- 
ty will make of him either a rebel against the world which he 
fancies restricts him, or a courageous idealist. 

As his personality becomes strong, he gradually reaches 
out for kinship with the other personalities. No human being 
is as sensitive to the personalities and can like and dislike 
with such unerring accuracy as an adolescent. Out of that 
sensitiveness to personality he develops a sense of society. 
He wants to fit himself into society, either with his gang, 
which will mislead him, or with some great ethical move- 
ment in which socially minded people work in order to lessen 
the pain of life and to increase its joy. All these psychic 
changes occur in varying degrees. Their effect on any partic- 
ular individual is always uncertain. The increase of the sense 
impressions may lead to an overwhelming of the personality 
or to an awakening of the aesthetic sense, the deepening of 
the rational powers which may lead to mere disagreeable 
contrariness in any discussion or to an understanding of the 
great intellectual enterprises of mankind, the awakening of 
the sense of personality, and may arouse the adolescent 
either to rebellion against all authority or to the visualizing 
of himself as a great leader. The dawn of the social sense 
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through sensitiveness to other personalities may lead to gang 
spirit or to an understanding of the significance of the great 
social movements. 

It is not surprising that all these possibilities have a 
powerful effect upon the religious attitudes of the individual. 
There is hardly an adolescent who is indifferent to the idea 
of religion. He may be bitterly opposed to all religious con- 
cepts or he may passionately avow a religious point of view; 
but it is seldom that you cannot succeed in getting some 
religious reaction from an adolescent, because these four ele- 
ments in his development have direct bearing upon the reli- 
gious point of view. Hither it will make him bitterly antireli- 
gious, or make him strongly religious, and both are equally 
normal for the adolescent. 

The aesthetic sense which arises among adolescents is 
closely akin to the religious sense. The aesthetic sense sees 
beneath the material things a deeper meaning, and beyond 
the transient manifestations of nature, the permanent signifi- 
cance of beauty. This attitude is so near to the religious 
point of view which sees the eternal behind the transient that 
one can readily understand how an adolescent may frequent- 
ly come to a religious awakening through his aesthetic sense. 
He sees the streams and the meadows and the trees as out- 
ward manifestations of the inner soul of the universe. Hence 
an adolescent is very likely to be a religious pantheist, if his 
aesthetic sense happens to expand that far. 

On the other hand, his very intellectual development 
may lead him to oppose whatever has been hitherto accepted 
without question. He reacts bitterly against whatever is 
given to him as a dogma; when told “This you must believe,” 
he asks “Why? What is the reason? What is the proof? I 
accept no dogma.” The adolescent is naturally anti-dogmat- 
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ic, and because his personality as well as his intellect is de- 
veloping, he will not even accept a non-dogmatic religious 
point of view if it happens to be given to him with the author- 
ity of other people. If he is told, even in the case of a liberal 
religion, ‘““This is the religion of your group, the religion of 
your parents; be loyal to it,” he will rebel. He is an individ- 
ual. He is fighting for himself. He wants to know what that 
religion might mean to him as a separate person. Thus both 
his intellect and his consciousness of his independent person- 
ality often lead him to rebel against inherited religion, wheth- 
er it be dogmatic or not. However, the social sense of the 
adolescent often leads him to a religious point of view, es- 
pecially in the Western world, under the Judeao-Christian 
environment, where the main pathway to religious under- 
standing is the life of social righteousness. He may, in this 
environment, seeing goodness and truth and mutual help ex- 
press itself in social institutions, come to an understanding 
that goodness and truth are not mere customs among us, but, 
as Judaism and Christianity say, are part of the structure of 
the whole universe. Adolescents often appear indifferent to 
religion, but that indifference is only apparent. It is the men- 
tal immobility, not of relaxation, but the immobility of a pair 
of wrestlers whose forces are strained against each other and 
have reached the tenseness of deadlock. One tendency with- 
in him leads him to hate religion. Another leads him to love 
it. One brings him out toward the world. Another brings 
him back to himself. 

What the adolescent needs most is gentle understanding 
and calm patience. To force an adolescent by means of au- 
thority to accept any dogma is a crime against his soul. The 
only way in which an adolescent can develop that which‘is 
worth while in his own religious tendencies is to have an en- 
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vironment of beauty, an environment in which he is taught to 
see below the visible surface of things into their deeper im- 
plications. His natural social sense must be allied to all those 
human efforts whereby we attempt to develop a higher law 
than the law of self-preservation. These things, the beauty 
in the world and its nobler service, may lead him through his 
storm and stress into maturity. 

After all, the secret of the art of life is so to live each 
stage that its dangers will be obviated, or safely lived 
through, and its benefits will be carried over into the later 
stage of experience. 

The untiring curiosity of childhood and its spontaneous 
joy of life should never be outgrown; and in adolescence 
each individual deserves such understanding training that 
he will carry into his mature life a sense of the beauty and 
goodness of the world. That is the natural religion of ado- 
lescence, undogmatic, anti-authoritarian, with a love of the 
beauty of the universe and a sense of its inherent goodness. 
An adolescent trained with that understanding will pass eas- 
ily through the surf, where the ebb and flow of contrary 
forces toss him about, into the haven of calm, rational, ma- 
ture adult life. 


TEACHING CHILDREN THE HISTORY OF 
RELIGIONS 


Dr. H. 8. Dimock, Professor of Psychology and piped 
Education, Y. M. C. A. College, Chicago, illinois 


To one who glimpses even in a superficial way the sweep 
-of the religious history of man it is clearly evident that re- 
ligions have played a central and significant role in'the lives 
of individuals and civilizations. Yet in spite of the conspicu- 
ous place of religion in the life-story of man through the 
centuries, it is a fact of common observation that all is not 
well with religion in the present hour of human history. 

There is neither time nor necessity here to attempt any 
diagnosis of the nature and cause of the ills of religion, nor 
to venture any remedial prescription. It may be pertinent to 
our discussion, however, to note that there is much uncer- 
tainty and confusion in our thinking about religion. There is 
no clarity in our understanding either of the nature and 
meaning of religion or of the rightful réie that religion 
should assume in the modern world. 

For some persons religion represents a sum of scruples 
or body of superstitions, born in ignorance, but unnecessary 
and untenable for the enlightened. For some, science and 
scientific control has superseded and rendered anachronistic 
the thought-forms, customs, and institutions of religion. Our 
psychiatrists and psychoanalysts see religion as an imagi- 
native compensation for deficiencies, incompleteness, and in- 
adequacy in the realities of life; a soothing massage for the 
emotions, a sort of spiritual anesthetic. Innumerable people 
identify religion with items of belief accepted in childhood. 
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When these ideas change or disappear with a wider and more 
mature experience they assume that they have “Jost their re- 
ligion.”” We also witness countless numbers who are thor- 
oughly devoted to social idealism and its task of winning the 
good life for men who have no sense of being engaged in the 


religious enterprise. oe 


These and other factors suggest the peculiar timeliness 
of considering in this conference the possible values of the 
history of religions in the education of children. 

At the outset, it should be frankly stated that our ap- 
proach to this topic must be largely from the standpoint of 
the future, as there is virtually no practice or experience 
from which guidance or conclusions may come. It is a signifi- 
cant tribute to this Association and its membership that such 
a proposal should come from the parents and find a place 
in the conference program. I know of no other organization 
in this country that has given serious thought to the potential 
educational value of teaching religion, in the wider meaning 
of the term, to children. You are pioneers in a real sense. 

Perhaps before proceeding farther we should state a 
little more definitely what seems to be implied or involved in 
this topic or proposal. The subject looks rather formidable 
as it is worded, rather a heavy diet for play-loving children. 

If I caught correctly the purpose of your program com- 
mittee in suggesting this subject it had in mind two very 
specific things: First, should our children have a knowledge 
of the natural and human origin of religion in human life? 
It has been so easy to assume that religion came from a dif- 
ferent source than other human activities and institutions, 
from a supernatural source. We have talked about the things 


of religion in a strange tone; inhibitions and taboos in the 


name of religion have possessed a strong emotional content. 
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Religion and the everyday things of life have been separated. 
The child has not always had the chance for wholesome and 
integrated growth. We do not expect children, nor adults 
either, generally, to have a scientific knowledge of the origin 
of religious ideals and practices, but would it not be desirable 
if we all had that same understanding of the human origin 
and nature of religion that we have of the source and nature 
of law, or government, or education, or music, or any other 
social function or institution? The knowledge that religion 
is a perfectly natural phase of life, that it originated and de- 
veloped in response to basal human needs and interests, 
probably should be part of the mental equipment of every- 
one. 

The second and the most important thing implied in this 
topic is the achievement of an understanding of religion as a 
universal function of human life rather than as the posses- 
sion of a particular group; an understanding of religions, not 
merely familiarity with one of the many threads in the re- 
ligious story of man. It does not imply that we should know 
all of the dozen bibles of the world, or all of the scores of 
religions; but it suggests that we give our children a larger 
understanding of the sweep of religious history, of the uni- 
versal nature and function of religion, of the diversity of 
religious forms and practices, of the common quest of man be- 
neath all this diversity, of the inseparable relationship be- 
tween religions and civilizations through the ages. 

We are assuming, of course, that our approach to the re- 
ligions of man will be sympathetic, be appreciative, be his- 
torical, that we will endeavor to see the significance of the 
religions in relation to the life-needs, interests, and purposes 
of real persons. Not to belittle other religions and to glorify 
our own is the object of our study of religions. In a phrase, 
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our topic implies an education that will yield a historical 
perspective and appreciation of religion as a natural and 
universal phase of human experience. 

What are some of the educational results or values which 
we may reasonably expect to flow from this historical under- 
standing of religion? The results or values which I am going 
to suggest have not been formulated by a fertile imagination, 
but have come in a large measure from the actual observation 
of persons who have studied in this field, students of college 
age who have come into contact with the religious history of 
man in its wider sweep and who have evidenced these mental 
qualities and attitudes that I now enumerate. 

1. The historical study of religions should yield a larger 
understanding of the central nature and meaning of religion 
as a function of human life. To envisage the religious ven- 
ture of man in the perspective of history, to participate imag- 
inatively in the age-old religious quest of the race, should 
enhance loyalty to the religious enterprise in the modern 
world. Most of the current conceptions of religion are partial 
and theological. Religion is identified with some institution, 
theological concept, book, ceremony, or emotional reaction to 
the universe. It is a common but tragic spectacle to see stu- 
dents come into our colleges, discover that their naive ideas of 
God or the Bible or prayer are not consonant with the scien- 
tific view of life, and, because they alter or abandon these 
early conceptions, imagine that their religion has evaporated. 
Religion is the orientation of life to its total environment in 
the. search for the most ideally and completely satisfying 
life. This is the motive which runs deep through all the re- 
ligions of man, primitive, Chinese, Hindu, Jewish, Moslem, 
Christian, or Buddhist. Religion produces theologies and 
customs and scriptures and institutions in the quest of those 
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values which are considered to be most significant and most 
important. Could our young people but know the real nature 
and meaning of religion, I believe that they could be readily 
rallied to the modern task of winning for all men a chance to 
live a joyous, satisfying, and significant life. 

2. Another result of this historical understanding of re- 
ligion should be an appreciation of the ever changing char- 
acter of religious concepts, customs, and institutions, from 
which should come confidence and poise in the midst of a 
rapidly changing modern world. The history of religions 
clearly reveals change, constant change and developments, 
as a central characteristic of religion. There can be no fixed 
or final forms of belief, doctrines, rites, or institutions for 
the historically minded person. Each generation in its par- 
ticular social circumstance has participated in the process of 
renewing, revising, reinterpreting, and creating religious 
forms in the light of its knowledge, needs, and problems. It 
is the essential nature of wholesome and effective religion to 
grow and change with the changing world. 

Today changes are so multifarious and so amazing that 
the problems of readjustment are crucial in every area of 
life. Think merely of the influence of one factor on one 
phase of human activity. What changes has science and sci- 
entific achievement made necessary in the field of religious 
thought and action! But for many persons the necessary ad- 
justments are painful and difficult. Religion has been con- 
ceived as something final, fixed, and unchangeable. We lack 
the mental flexibility necessary for adjustment in a situa- 
tion that calls for some rather radical readjustments. Youth 
and adult alike face the problem of adjusting themselves to 
a mental, social, and practical environment which is under- 
going bewildering and kaleidoscopic changes. In many cases 
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early indoctrination with fixed notions and concepts in the 
moral and religious realm makes the process tragically hard 
and offtimes disastrous. These individuals have not been 
equipped to live and grow in a changing world. It is almost 
impossible for them to formulate a philosophy of life and re- 
_ ligion in terms of the new needs, new knowledge, new prob- 
lems, and new possibilities of the modern world. 

Implicit in the historical study of religion is the under- 
standing of the changing developmental nature of all reli- 
gious ideas, practices, and institutions. This historical and 
scientific attitude gives poise in a world of change, yields 
growth without too much mental anguish and disorganiza- 
tion, possesses no “fundamentals” to be saved at any cost, 
and makes possible complete loyalty to the spirit of science 
and to the cause and values of religion. 

8. Another outcome of the historical understanding of 
religion is closely related to the preceding one. It should 
equip our children for effective and creative participation in 
a forward-moving, progressive religious enterprise. Effec- 4 
tive and fruitful living in the present day requires open- 
mindedness, expectancy of change, and the conscious en- 
deavor to develop and create religious ideals and methods 
indigenous to, and adequate for, the needs of the new world. 
It has become a platitude almost to assert that our material 
and scientific advance has greatly outrun our social and re- 
ligious achievement. A recent version of the Rip Van Winkle 
story makes a fitting illustration here. Rip Van Winkle, you 
will remember, was a champion marathon sleeper. While he 
slept, as the story goes, the age of science came, and almost 
miraculously the practical life of man was transformed. Rip 
awoke from his sleep, rubbed the cobwebs from his eyes, 
started to walk, and soon found himself on a road. But the 
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road was not like the roads that used to be; it was hard, and 
a black stripe ran down the middle. He wondered how that 
black stripe got there, and why. He did not wonder long be- 
fore a harsh honking sound burst on his ears. He jumped 
from the road just in time to escape being struck by a horse- 
less vehicle that passed him at an incredible speed. He fled 
in terror into a nearby field, where he felt quite relieved un- 
til a great contraption came along tearing up the ground six 
or eight furrows at a time. Again he fled, filled with fright. 
He soon found himself in a pasture among some sheep. A 
sense of sweet security came to him. Suddenly, from the air 
above him, a great bird the size of which he had never seen 
before came swooping down with a whirring as of many 
wings. Once more he fled in terror. He spied a church steeple 
in the distance. He made for the church. He entered. At 
last he felt at home. Nothing had changed there.* 

The point of this story possesses at least some substan- 
tial truth. Our social ideals, customs, and institutions, our 
schools, churches, laws, and government, our ethical, racial, 
religious attitudes and customs have not changed apace with 
these other factors. If Rip Van Winkle had gone into a 
schoolhouse or a law court or the Senate he would not have 
found changes there commensurate with the new knowledge 
and problems of life. We are trying to meet the needs of an 
aeroplane civilization with “covered-wagon” ideas, customs, 
and institutions. 

If this “social lag” is to be overcome, if we are to be 
guided by intelligence in social, political, industrial, and in- 
ternational activities, we must develop a new set of attitudes 
in our citizens. Perhaps there is no greater religious need 


*This story in substance is taken from Religious Education, 
XXII, 428. 
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in contemporary civilization than a thorough appreciation of 
the developmental and imperfect nature of all social ideas, 
customs, codes, and institutions; an attitude of open-minded- 
ness, expectancy of change, and deliberate efforts through 
discovery and experimentation to make every phase of the 
social order servants of the life of man. 

This enlarged understanding of religion should stimu- 
late the creative quest for orientation of all human resources, 
mental and material, to a social ideal that is consonant with 
the demands of modern life. 

4, This larger understanding of religion should also 
help to make our children citizens of the world and citizens 
of the ages. Religion has not always been a unifying and so- 
cializing factor. It has helped to establish barriers of prej- 
udice, hostility, and bitterness. These attitudes result from 
too little, rather than too much, knowledge of religions, I sus- . 
pect. To enter imaginatively into the religious experiences 
of men in India, China, Egypt, Japan, and other countries 
is to get an expansion of the social mind, an enlargement 
of the religious consciousness, a stronger impulse toward 
world-mindedness. We can discern that all religions are en- 
gaged in a common search for a larger life, that all members 
of the human race share a common origin, now possess com- 
mon problems and face a common destiny of victory or de- 
feat. From such an appreciation should come an emotional 
elasticity that transcends the barriers of nation, race, and 
religion. We become better prepared to participate as world- 
citizens in those co-operative activities which will increase- 
ingly multiply in the coming decades. 

No longer is it a question of what religion is the “‘su- 
perior” and “final” one. It is now a universal issue whether 
human values shall be primary or incidental in the civiliza- 
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tion of tomorrow. Moreover, a religious superiority complex 
may be as great a barrier to world-mindedness, mutual un- 
derstanding, and co-operation as a racial or national superi- 
ority complex. With evaporation of the Nordic superiority 
dream there also vanishes in the light of a historical view of 
religion all notions of a superiority and finality in a partic- 
ular religion. Nor is a person a less desirable member of a 
group, religious or political, because his understanding, his 
evaluations, and his loyalty are as broad as humanity. The 
mutual co-operation of all social and religious groups on the 
basis of their resources is the only hope of building a world 
where human values will be central. 

5. Another cluster of attitudes grows out of this last 
consideration. Our time will permit merely their mention. 
The study of the religions of the race should contribute in 
building those attitudes of tolerance, sympathy, and under- 
standing which are the keys to co-operative endeavor. Surely 
these are precious attitudes in a world now made so tiny that 
our contacts with all manner of peoples are rapidly multiply- 
ing, when points of contact may mean either conflict or co- 
operation. The historical or scientific mind knows why a 
man, a group, or an institution-is what it is; and to under- 
stand all is to open wide the door for co-operative effort and 
activity. 

These, then, are some of the potential] fruits of the his- 
torical study of religion: a more adequate conception of the 
nature and function of religion in human life, a larger loyal- 
ty to the religious quest of the race, a sense of the constantly 
changing nature of religious forms, an increasing capacity 
for flexible adjustment to a changing world, a stimulus to- 
ward the creative participation in the contemporary task of 
religion, an emotional and social elasticity that transcends 
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the barriers of narrow groups and blends with the experi- 
ences of the human family, and those attitudes of tolerance, 
understanding, and sympathy which should make the indi- 
vidual a better co-operator in the planet-wide enterprise of 
achieving a humanized social order. 

Our time for dealing with the more practical question of 
how to teach children the history of religions is brief. Since 
practice and precedents are almost negligible, we must think 
of the project as a pioneering educational venture. 

In the first place, I think we ought to look forward to 
the time when we will give the religious story of man its 
proper place in the curriculum of our schools. This sugges- 
tion is not made with eyes blinded to the problems involved 
in the separation of church and state. Historically, this sep- 
aration grew out of the current sectarian, dogmatic, and the- 
ological conceptions and character of institutional religion. 
But the religious history of man may be taught as objective- 
ly, as free from bias and propaganda, as the other facts of 
human experience. It is being done constantly in our colleges 
and universities. We can get encouragement for the future 
from this source. I have known of classes where the students 
represented Catholic and Protestant Christianity, Judaism, 
Mohammedanism, Hinduism, and Confucianism. Such a class 
makes a fine corrective for any theological astigmatism of 
the teacher. In Holland it has been the custom for decades 
to include the history of religions in the curriculums of the 
public and high schools. Students in the high schools of Bra- 
zil learn of Buddha, Confucius, and Mohammed, as well as 
of the outstanding Hebrew prophets and Jesus. 

Is it too much to hope that our more specifically reli- 
gious agencies, our churches and temples, will soon include 
the story of the religions in their educational program? Lit- 
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tle advance in this direction has yet been made. There are 
some signs, however, that religious educators are awakening 
to the possibilities in this field. High-school and adult groups 
in a number of our churches have become interested in learn- 
ing of the great religions of mankind. 

For a time, at least, this larger understanding of reli- 
gion will need to come through intelligent, socially minded 
parents, It will need to come chiefly in that same informal 
educative process through which children receive so many of 
their ideas and attitudes from their parents. Probably our 
most effective teaching is of this indirect character. Through 
a subtle process of absorption our children take over many 
of our ethical, political, and religious ideas and standards— 
sometimes in spite of our direct teaching to the contrary! 
Will they not also reflect our appreciation of the nature of 
religion, our attitudes toward the great religions of the race, 
our estimate of the importance of religion in life? And we 
can surely save our child from many of the most severe men- 
tal pangs that are inevitable for a growing person if he has 
been indoctrinated with a conception of fixed and final re- 
ligious forms. The main avenue to the religious education of 
the child is still the way of the parent. 


THE MODERN CHILD AND THE IDEA OF GOD 


Dr. A. Eustace Haydon, Department of Comparative 
Religion, University of Chicago 

To understand the gods one must see them alive as they 
play their part in the drama of religions through the centu- 
ries. So long as one sees only some particular idea of god be- 
longing to some specific group of some limited religion at 
some local area of space and time it is impossible to under- 
stand the function of the gods in the history of man. What is 
needed is a biography of the gods. It is essential to see how 
in one religion after another the gods come into existence, 
grow, change in power and moral character; how they are 
transformed by circumstance, cease to function, die or disap- 
pear; how they are philosophized into abstractions, lose sub- 
stantial existence, and become poetic symbols. When one has 
followed the trail of the gods through the history of religions 
he can never again be troubled because an idea of god loses 
its vitality and yields to a new concept. That is the way with 
the gods. 

One thing the idea of god has meant to all people of all 
religions of all time. Belief in god is simply the daring faith 
of man that in its final meaning the universe is on the side of 
his hopes and ideals. The idea represents man’s hope, pa- 
thetic and joyous at once, that somehow he will be allowed 
to win through to happiness, beauty, perfection, and fulness 
of life. 

In this age, when all the ancient ways of thinking are 
challenged, it is very important to recognize that so far as 
the gods are concerned they have always been in process of 
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change through the centuries; that they have their origin in 
the relations of early men to the powers of nature which are 
helpful for human living; that they grow with the expanding 
thought and broadening culture of the group; that they have 
their vital meaning in relation to the activities of living peo- 
ple—all this may be seen by following the history of any of 
the great gods of the world. There are some factors of 
change more insistent than others. The idea of god changes 
whenever a people achieves a new understanding of the na- 
ture of the universe and of man’s relation to it. The influ- 
ence of this factor in the modern age is of immense impor- 
tance. The gods change when men attain an enlarged vision 
of moral values. The moralizing of the gods is one of the 
most interesting of the phases of the history of religicns. It 
is axiomatic that a people will not tolerate a god who is less 
moral than their own ideal. Tyrannical, cruel, and ruthless 
gods are too dangerous to keep. Usually, however, the idea 
of god makes the adjustment to the new standard. The high- 
est ideal of the folk is almost always registered in the idea 
of the people’s god. 

The gods change, again, because we depend upon them 
as the ultimate guaranty of the realization of our values. 
Just because man has been unable to win for himself the 
completely satisfying life, because his hopes and dreams re- 
main unrealized through lack of knowledge or lack of tools, 
the gods must make up the defect in man. The wishes of 
man are registered in the gods. The greater the hopelessness 
and need of man, the more powerful must god become. What 
man cannot do, what man must needs have done, he dares to 
believe the gods will do for him. 

The important thing to realize is that the god ideas have 
an intimate and vital relation to the problems of real people 
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living a life in this world. Out of the life-process is produced 
the idea of god of any group. It is not handed down from 
any other world. It does not come by revelation from any 
supernatural realm. The ideas of god are human products, 
emerging in the effort of human beings to win values of life 
in the face of the actual problems of an unconquered world. 
The gods have been significant for religions because they 
promised help to man in his struggles and gave hope of an 
ultimate success in the attainment of his ideal. 

No one who has made a survey of the centuries and noted 
the constantly changing understanding of the gods can ever 
again have any fear when some traditional idea of god is 
challenged. The idea of god has been repeatedly challenged 
and repeatedly changed. One thing is sure: Ideas of god 
never do change or grow dim or disappear unless they have 
lost their meaning and vitality for the actual human situation. 
When they change it is always because people are formulat- 
ing anew, in a vital way, the significance of the relationship 
of the universal environment to human life. 

This is the age of vast and far-reaching changes. For 
modern youth the ideas of two generations ago have grown 
vague and meaningless. Is it because our modern youth are 
less serious, less loyal, less eager, or less idealistic? Not at 
all. It is simply that with new problems, new knowledge, 
and new ideas the old ideas no longer are vital for the mod- 
ern world of which youth is an integral part. If the idea of 
god were not changing today one might be apprehensive for 
the vitality of religion. Nothing remains stable in our age. 
Nothing of the traditional heritage, which is still of signifi- 
cant meaning, retains its ancient form. All is passing into 
new and living embodiment, taking on new life under the 
white light of science, under the push of the necessity of fac- 
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ing problems, under the glowing idealism of youthful gen- 
erations who are determined to make the old dream of re- 
ligions come true: to build in the world the satisfactory social 
environment in which man may live, fully, nobly, beautifully. 
If the idea of man’s support and security in the universe 
should take on a form so different from the ideas of the pre- 
scientific ages as to be an entirely transformed concept there 
should be no great cause for wonder or alarm. 

People give up an idea of god only because they must. 
It is a sign of life for religion. Yet many people who are in- 
terested in the education of children are anxious because they 
have been accustomed to associate the idea of god with the 
sanction of moral living, and fear that the disappearance of 
the god of their fathers will mean a breakdown of morality. 
Nothing could be farther from the truth. Nothing is quite 
so clear in the history of religions as the fact that, whether 
there are gods or not, the moral control holds fast. The-sanc- 
tion of morality is not in the heavens but in the most intimate 
social group. Our behavior code is given to us by the domi- 
nant group in which we most of all desire status and appre- 
ciation. Blessed is that child whose dominant ghia Y is a 
beautiful family relationship. 

We come now to the main problem. Since the god ideas 
of the past are passing today, since in the modern world we 
have a completely new scientific understanding of the nature 
of the universe and of the nature of man, since we see the 
history of civilizations and of religions in the light of social 
science, since the application of scientific knowledge to ma- 
terial things has broken up the old civilizations and cultures, 
since we are moving from a relatively stable past through a 
very troubled present into an uncharted future, how are we 
to interpret to the youthful generation the meaning of man’s 
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relation to the universe so as to yield the most worthwhile 
life? 

Young people who pass through our high schools and 
universities are getting their knowledge of the universe in 
terms of the natural sciences, their understanding of their 
place 7 the evolution of cultures in terms of the social sci- 
ences. (They must at the same time be given an understand- 
ing of i function of religions in the history of man in such 
a way as to make a unification of all their knowledge in their 
religious ideal. .) Certainly they will not live in the dualistic 
world of the it: How are they to understand the relation 
of the cosmos to their problems, their hopes, their values, 
and their ideals? The old ideas are being abandoned. When 
four-fifths of the students of a great university a few years 
ago signed themselves as atheists it was reported around the 
world as a warning. But today the word “atheist” has lost 
all meaning for scientific students. The history of the gods 
shows a constant succession of changing ideas. All men have 
some idea of the bearing of the universe on their life and des- 
tiny. No one knows the ultimate meaning of the universe. 
All we have are our ideas. There is neither rhyme nor reason 
in calling another person “atheist” because he differs from 
me. The word has become, in the light of scientific study of 
religions, merely an epithet. 

The question in regard to god is not one of existence, but 
as to the function of the idea. Put specifically and in terms 
of what the idea has meant through the ages, it is simply: 
What relationship of support and security has the universe 
of which we are a part to our values and ideals? The answer 
to the question is a different answer from that given in any 
previous age of the world. Man is safe enough in the uni- 
verse. He is wrapped around with a bondage all too secure. 
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Those who try to institute social reforms know well how 
binding are the wrappings which hold mankind. The prob- 
lem of modern religion is to make this biological and social 
environment a creator and guarantor of the realization in 
human lives of those values which will mean complete living. 

In two essential ways the cosmic environment gives sup- 
port to man. First, the ages of biological experience come to 
birth anew in each child ready for a fresh start in each gen- 
eration. Second, there is the social heritage of custom and 
institution, also thousands of years old, in which the achieve- 
ments of untold unsung millions are imbedded, and which 
shapes the plastic child in its own image and imposes upon 
him its ideals. These two immortal things go on; individuals 
come and pass; but this experience of the race lives on, recre- 
ated and flowing through generation after generation. This 
social environment which holds you in its arms, puts its 
stamp upon you, gives you your ideals of justice and love, 
kindliness and beauty, is centuries older than you and will 
go on after you have passed, richer and better, pertiaps, for 
your living, but will go on. It is immortal, and the things 
you call spiritual values—justice, friendship, righteousness, 
love—are an integral part of the very structure of the cos- 


mos at the point where it is growing into the future through ~ 


human history. Man, the lonely individual, is wrapped about & 
with the network product of ages on the social level. His se- © 


curity and the security of his ideals are certain. But the indi- 
vidual himself is a growing-point of cosmic life, and today 
we realize that if this planetary security is to be of religious 
value, and not a cramping or thwarting thing, we must use 
our highest human intelligence so to organize these social 
habits, customs, and institutions as to develop individuals 
capable of creative, co-operative living in happiness and 
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freedom. To make <he cosmic environment in which man 
must shape his destiny a real embodiment of the values of the 
gods of the past is the task of religion in the modern age. 
Since we are interested in the realization of practical 
values rather than the salvaging of words, and since the es- 
sential meaning of the idea of god has been the faith that 
these values are going to be allowed by the universe in which 


we live, I would suggest that instead of teaching an idea to - 


the child you make sure to get established those attitudes and 
habits which will actualize the values you seek to have em- 
bodied. Since the important thing is the realization of the 
good life in a good world, and since the gods have been im- 
portant only in so far as they were the guarantors of this 
ideal achievement, it would seem to be more natural to let 
the idea grow out of life itself and to make sure of the de- 
sirable attitudes in the child. To teach children the tradi- 
tional ideas is unfair, since they have a right to an orienta- 
tion in their own age, not in that of their ancestors; to teach 
them the rationalized abstractions of religious philosophers 
who are trying to reinterpret the old ideas would be labor 
lost. If they learn to live the full-orbed life and to assume 
their place in the practical pursuit of accepted ideals they 


‘« will build their own ideas and escape the deadly dualism be- 
tween theology and thinking. 


Four things in religious training are desirable as means 
of retaining the emotional values of god and at the same time 
leading to the concrete actualizing of the values for which 
the gods have stood. The first thing is to give the child a 
feeling of at-homeness in the world. We are in fact earth 
children. To have the constant sense of belonging to the 
planet, a mystic consciousness of oneness with all the beau- 
ties of the natural world; to realize that we as human beings 
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are the planet itself thinking forward into the future, that 
we are linked by innumerable bonds with all the ages of 
planetary history and carry in us the learned experience of 
the ages; to know that the cosmic life has come to conscious- 
ness in us, and that the devotion of all the ages of loyal and 
consecrated toilers at the art of living moves in us and 
through us—all this should give us the thrill of at-homeness, 
the mystic joy of union with the world that gave us life. 
Children easily feel it. Primitive man felt it in a more direct 
and simple way, and sang his songs of dawn, of moonlight, 
of the glory of the sun, of the kindly spring, of the fertile 
mother earth, songs that still awaken responses even in the 
sophistication of a civilization that has forgotten nymphs and 
fairies and never hears the pipes of Pan. Modern poets are 
recovering the lost naturalness. Tagore sings of the dance of 
life. “India is not afraid of naturalism,” he says. When we 
shall have won an at-homeness as the children of the earth 
we shall have also won a security which scientific teaching 
will deepen into richer meanings and which no scientific 
sneers at religion will ever challenge. 

The second thing is to give the child an appreciation of 
his union with all his fellows who-carry on with him the life 
of the planet. The solidarity of the race will come to him as 
scientific fact. Before that time he may feel that all human 
beings share the human heritage and with him are the crea- 
tors of the world of the future. A child may understand that 
beyond his local community, across the boundaries of sect 
and group and religion, he is bound in the bundle of life with 
all humanity, and that he owes the human debt of recogniz- 
ing the bonds of love, of friendliness, of brotherliness which 
must interweave the pattern of the life of man on the earth 
of the future. To give the child in early years the sense of MY 
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being a citizen of the world and of the ages is a very precious 
gift both for himself and for the world. 


The third thing is to have the child feel the nobility of “ 


being a bearer of the cultural heritage of the long human 
past. He is the heir of the ages. On the stage of the present 
the past lives through him into the future. Perhaps we have 
too often forgotten our indebtedness to the unknown dead 
who gave their lives to win spiritual values, to master mate- 
rial, to make the social structure more kindly. There is a joy- 
ous seriousness in the consciousness of being a creative 
bearer of the human meaning of the world. That so few 
have felt this seriousness or this joy may be the result partly 
of our constant turning of our eyes from the world, beyond 
the world, under the influence of the teaching that we are pil- 
grims here, that our home is otherwhere. 

The fourth thing is to give the child the sense of respon- 
sibility for the making of the better world of the days to 
come, for the conquest of the evils of the world that is. Cer- 
tainly man can no longer refuse to take upon his own shoul- 
ders the task of building his ideals into actuality. Instead of 
assuming that all is ordered in the best possible way in the 
best possible world, instead of waiting as our forefathers did 
for the unfolding of the divine plan, and so throwing’ the re- 
sponsibility on the gods, we must take up the task of crea- 
tion. That responsibility will necessarily have small begin- 
nings in the activity of little children, but the age of youthful 
idealism will find them ready to face the challenge. Their 
science will tell them of the plastic nature of the world, and 
then the consciousness of being responsible may turn scien- 
tist, industrialist, statesman, and worker, with all their spe- 
cial abilities, into co-operative creators of the nobler age of 
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human culture, a culture in which souls may grow into ever 
nobler forms of joy, beauty, power, and goodness. 

The final word is that these attitudes cannot be given to 
the children by words alone. They must be caught in the 
atmosphere of the most admired group. When the most inti- 
mate group of the child has these ideals always central they 
become the natural attitudes of the members of the circle. 
In this age of numberless groupings with their conflicting 
codes the hope for the building of the ideals of the religious 
quest into the character of the child seems to lie in the family 
life. Once more, blessed is that child where the home life 
has found orientation in terms of the vital meaning of mod- 
ern religion. 


BUILDING CHARACTER THROUGH 
UNIFIED EDUCATION 


Perry D. Smith, Head Master, North Shore Country Day 
School, Winnetka 


The conference today is to consider emotional health of 
the child; that is the title at the head of the chapter. From 
some of the talks this morning you can begin to realize that 
there is very much to be said on this subject. We do not 
know very much about it, but we are feeling our way and we 
are feeling our way in the right direction. The minute you 
start to create emotional health in a child, you must first try 
to create satisfactory physical health in him. Emotional 
health is so much involved in all other phases of the child’s 
nature, with physical health, intellectual health, and spiritu- 
al health, that you cannot possibly consider each alone. I 
have not come here today with a theory in mind. The direc- 
tors of the Conference, as I understood it, decided to have a 
sort of experience meeting today to tell each other a little 
about the type of development, the type of growth, that we in 
our school have been passing through in the last nine years 
along these lines. 

At the Country Day School in Winnetka we have been 
meeting the crises as they arose in a rather intensified situa- 
tion until we have gotten to something that seems nearer to 
an emotional balance in our pupils than we had at the begin- 
ning. Accept it only as the experience of one group of teach- 
ers, children, and parents. It is not an attempt to solve all 
problems or cure all ills. 

-In the first place we think we have discovered that you 
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cannot have a character-education class as such. It does not 
effect the morals of the schools to read the Scriptures to them 
daily. Yesterday, in listening to Dr. May, you learned that 
there was no correlation between the knowledge of right and 
wrong and the doing of right or wrong. He had tested that 
in thousands of cases. We think we build character, or mor- 
als, or material health, by sitting down at 9:30 or 10:00 
every Thursday morning with our pupils and reading them 
the life of St. Paul, or reading the life of Charles Lind- 
bergh or some other great hero. Then they will know right 
from wrong and will practice right rather than wrong. It 
was a great pleasure for me yesterday to have Dr. May 
prove that this could not be dene; that when character or © 
morals are isolated from other situations, from health that in- 
cludes physical, intellectual, emotional, and spiritual health, 
you do not get very far in actually changing the life of the 
boy and girl. They must all be developed together, and as 
interdependent parts of a closely related whole. 

Dr. May mentioned one doubtful system of character- 
building which was adopted by two very wealthy bankers in 
New York City and offered to the public school system there. 
The school system was willing to accept it for those schools 
whose principals felt it was worth while. I quote an experi- 
ence from one or two schools which put it to the test: If the 
boys excelled in honesty or honor they were given titles based 
on old chivalry: knights, squires, dukes, barons, etc. You 
went up the scale, according to your good deeds, which were 
listed in a book. When you had done a certain number of 
good deeds you got a button, and that made you a squire; 
and after you did some more good deeds you got another but- 
ton, and then you became a knight; so it was a very beautiful 
system. Dr. May went into a school with 2,500 students who 
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had tried this plan for two years and tested the pupils on two 
phases of honesty, i.e., their readiness to cheat in examina- 
tions, and on stealing. (He used to lose a good many dollars 
a day on this stealing test of his.) He found that the number 
of buttons that a boy had won was very closely correlated to 
the extent of his willingness to cheat and to steal. Moreover, 
he found that there was a close correlation between the 
length of time that a boy had been a member of this knight- 
hood and a tendency to be dishonest. 

If our theory is right, let character education and emo- 
tional health be a single unit, and let them not be treated in 
isolated classes. We have got to begin on these four kinds of 
health: emotional, material, intellectual, and spiritual. 

In our school we started with the physical-health side as 
a part of their daily program. All pupils were required to at- 
‘tend the play period in the afternoon, and we placed that 
period on the same basis as the academic periods. The 
“math” teacher could not say, “Here, you did not have your 
math lesson—stay in from play and do this mathematics.” 
That lowers the dignity of play. Pupils do not have to be 
told that mathematics is important and that play is not so 
important; and they are very quick to draw those conclusions 
—quicker than the teacher is. They will see what really 
counts and they will act accordingly. All of us who are 
teachers know the pupils will give you what you want, and 
they frequently will discover what you want them to do be- 
fore you do yourself; but they may know. it by a different 
name than that by which you know it. 

As a pupil in high school I discovered that our Latin 
teacher had a special feeling about yawning in class, and for 
a long time there was no yawning in the class. One day one 
of the pupils covered his mouth as he yawned. Nothing had 
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ever happened like that before, and the teacher thought it 
was a wonderful thing to do. After that if you yawned and 
covered your mouth as you did so it had a very beneficial ef- 
fect on your mark for the day. It did not take us long to 
learn what he wanted. 

On the health side we try to give a program which is 
well balanced, which functions in their lives on the same 
basis as their other work. But we must meet their needs on 
the ethical and intellectual side as well as on the physical. 
You cannot leave that out; you must give them an oppor- 
tunity to meet their intellectual needs; you must give enough 
opportunity to ask questions and find out about things. We 
tried various types of classes or situations for meeting this, 
and it finally came about this way: One day a girl stopped 
me on the campus during the Tennessee evolution trial (in 
which our friend Bryan was interested) and said to me: “I 
wish we could ask some questions of somebody about the re- 
lation between the first two chapters of Genesis and evolu- 
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tion.” They didn’t want it to interfere with religion very 
much, so we thought it would be better if we could have a 
place where they could ask questions and have them an- 
swered. As a result we organized a Bible study class which 
met once a week. We began with the older group of girls, 
and very soon the younger girls wanted a class also. So it 
gradually grew until we now have a class that meets once a 
week for each of the three upper grades in high school, the 
boys and girls having separate classes. Our idea was to give 
this intellectual questioning a chance. In a good many cases 
they do not want the answer, but they want to be able to ask 
the question and discuss it. Nobody can answer it for them. 
This class did seem to give an outlet to that side of their nat- 
ural emotional tension. 

Of course, at the fourteen-year-old age sex enters defi- 
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nitely into their consciousness. So we organized classes to 
meet that need. The questions that they asked were to the 
point and direct, and I soon found that in teaching this 
phase of emotional health the school could not ignore sex, 
neither could it eliminate it from the classes. All four phases 
of character must be provided for in each class as far as you 
possibly can. We had several faculty meetings on that, and 
we began to provide for them so far as we could in order to 
give the child a chance to expand and grow along each of 
these lines. It might not seem possible to form a mathemati- 
cal class into a class on evolution, but sometimes it can be 
done. 

In one ninth-grade mathematics class we took up the 
question of money value. One of the things they wanted to 
find out was what it costs a year to live in the various col- 
leges. They asked, “When I get to college, what will it cost 
me to live?’’ So the class took a week off, because it was so 
valuable a subject, and discussed college life in a good many 
of its phases. A tremendous amount was taken up in that 
class: valuations of all kinds, commercial values, money val- 
ues. They wrote to the different colleges and got prices as to 
dormitories, clubs, fraternities, commons. I give that as an 
instance of how a class in one subject may develop many in- 
teresting angles. 

You cannot have truth taught in a Bible class and not in 
mathematics and Latin classes, though that situation does 
exist in a good many schools. At the school that I attended 
as a boy we discovered that the values put on our recitations 
were based on Y.M.C.A. work on Wednesday evenings. In 
the Y.M.C.A. we were taught brotherly love—give a helping 
hand; lift the other fellow up; co-operation—but in “math” 
class we were taught “You can’t help anybody else; it is a 
crime to do it;” and we had no opportunity to do so. Wheth- 
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er the religious work teaches character or whether that is 
taught on the athletic field depends upon the amount of prac- 
tice the student is given in the subject matter taught. You 
learn what you practice. I noticed that the boys who were 
prominent in religious work had the important posts offered 
to them. In fact it affected even the baseball team. While I 
was watching this thing the vice-president of the Y.M.C.A. 
had to be expelled from the school for dissipation of a very 
low sort. He was also captain of the football team. You can- 
not build honesty or straightforwardness in the same way 
you secure docile behavior in class without getting into trou- 
ble. Try to have ample opportunity for co-operation among 
the pupils in every classroom. Of course one cannot have one 
boy doing another boy’s lesson for him and call it co-opera- 
tion. (Some parents do not know that.) You can teach trath 
in the wood shop, in the mathematics class, in all places, and 
the faculty must realize that that’s what they are doing. 
Again, I found that these discussion groups were ex- 
tremely valuable. A child would come to us with some ques- 
tion because he did not like to ask his parents for fear of 
shocking them. The child would want to know “Is there a 
God?” “Do you believe Christ ever lived?” which, as Dr. 
Freehof pointed out yesterday, are usual questions to ask at 
some time. They fear they will shock father and mother, and 
so the questions are not asked. But in class in cases like that 
we could get out our Bibles and read the New Testament, 
which is a beautiful experience, and talk the whole thing out. 
Character is a symmetrical and continuous growth. 
Whether we realize it or not, we are teaching “character ed- 
ucation” in each and every class. It is better to face this 
squarely and provide for it in all of its phases by allowing 
all sides of a child’s nature to grow and expand together 
rather than to try to work on each part as a separate entity. 
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